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Introduction 


These translations and modernizations of Dee’s major works are 
organized chronologically. However, I recommend reading the 1570 
Preface to Euclid first. It was written for the common Elibethan gives a 
good feel for Dee’s voice. 

Then look over his works on Time and Navigation from the 
1570’s and 1580’s. From 1575-1583 Dee taught navigational techniques 
to England’s top explorers. He was also busy trying to convince the 
Queen to settle colonies in North America and to Reform the Calendar. 
(She took his advice, but both efforts ultimately failed for other reasons) 

From 1583 to 1590, he was on the continent with his family, from 
Poland to King Rudolph’s Court in Prague. 

In the 1590’s, he wrote two lengthy appeals to the Crown to be 
granted a rectorship and for a life devoted to the service of England. In 
these autobiographical texts (the Compendious Rehearsal and Discourse 
Apologetical ), Dee lists the books and treatises he has written, providing 
valuable insight into his career. 

Finally, return to the beginning of the book. The Propaedeumata 
Aphoristica (or Preparatory Aphorisms) are meant to lay a groundwork 
for the Monas Hieroglyphica. Read the first 20 Aphorisms and browse 
the other 100. Don’t be concerned if you don’t follow all the astronomi¬ 
cal geometry. Much of is not directly applicable to the Monas (but he has 
tucked important clues every here and there). 

Then to be really confounded, read the Monas Hieroglyphica. 

You may not understand what it means, but you will certainly sense how 
important it was to Dee. 
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Propaedeumata Aphoristica 


1558 

(and 1568) 

Latin 

original 
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nPOPAIAEYWATA A#OPISTI 
IOAtINIS OEE LOTfOINENSIS 
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[ \ N ATVKA Si rhihljuS, at( 
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X. TCRE M. ^VPLMVl/-' / 

iU Hum f'Me thnimnni 
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[Title page of the 1558 Propaedeumata Aphoristica ] 
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Propaedeumata AphorifHca 

IOANNIS DEE, LONDINENSIJ, 
Dc Prarftantioribus quibufdam 

RdtuT£Virtutibws. 



IN TER NARIO CONQVIESC BNI< 


Londini. 

Anno ♦ m. dx x vu it 


[Title page of the second edition 1568 Propaedeumata Aphoristica] 
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[Dee’s Letter to Mercator in the 1558 first edition] 


CLARISS1MO V1RO D. GERAR¬ 
DO MERCATOR 1, RVPELMVN- 
DANO, PHILOSOPHO ET MATHEMA. 
(icoilluftci: ac araico Cuo lotigc chaiifsitno 
JOANNES DEE LON DiNENSIS. 

S. D. P. 

NDECIM VS iam 

jgfiur annus (humanifsime , do- 
GEIURD E'ab 
iHo,quc noflris egoith&is Aca- 
dcmjj^SC’mmbusq- noflrmi fcho- 
Jaiutiijin artium frptcrmthbcraliu 
d j da ru pro fcfs i on c t percurh s o r- 
dinibu s: line fuberc (vrin proucr- 
bk>tftnarc;& in Rcgionestranfi 
_ marinas ccrpcra m peregrinarf ;ad 

ipLosinucShgandostontcs,! quihushac nofira state, pi mi mi 
adnosoptimarum quarumqi Artium dcduccbatur canaliculi: 
ftTcumillis vitam duecro familiarcm, quorum vel leuifsimus 
qtu% vnius did in fcidbcndo,Lbor,nobis antcadomi de/iden- 
tibus,pcranni fere vniusfpatium, fatis(ad intelligcndunrOface- 
rcrncgotih Arq*,in ifto prims mear peregrinafionis ijichcato 
curfii,quoniam in te,priitium omnium, Louanii turn agenrem, 
incidere,maximo mihi furnmi Numinis obrigit fauotcr 5c ex 
mis mccudifccpcationibiis, mm primas ru akifsiraas vt radices 
ageretrotamea peregrins pbibfnphadi rario:NikproindeEgo 
efl’c xquii ccrtfio, rationiqj maximt eonfcntaneu, vt ia m prim& 
pe regrin a ntcs,labnru ctiam tu meorum primitiss, sure tibi yen- 
dices mcritirsimo. Etmaxime, cum mutus tioHrs amicitisr, 
familiaritatisqi cofhetudo ea crat,toto vttticnniojvix toros tres 
fimul dies, alter alter his Jubcns carmctafpedlu; & ca vmufquc 
nofhurn difcendi, pbilofophandiq^ auiditas, vt poftoua conue- 
niremus,tribus vix hor^ minutis,ab arduarum 5c vtinfsimarum 
mum indagat[otieabftitiercnnus,An non hums rofir^ ram fin- 
cers amicitis, & ram fuauitcr continual philofophandr ratio- 
ms, gratia, aliquod faltcm vd momimcmum,ftm- 

pitertiirhommum mcmoiia: coitmncndaredtbuinuis : vt itude 

<i i uauifsi* 


EP1STOL A 

fuaiiifsimum illu d ami chio: vinculum, quo no fir E .in perpemunj 
copulanmr animi,fuis quoquo nectcre dilpuuUQftibus, poficra 
fiudtoibrum exc tetur ;tas \ Er non alter a her ius vcl cbtemnere 
ftudia,vd emditiom mimhrercapitalcd itmul conferred vert 
inquihtioncttt*& vtilifsimasannpliiicandudifdpUrias. Acq^vt 
hanc potifsimbm matcnamjhoc tempore mihi ria£Uudam,cli« 
getnn : penulrima: ru^ad me liters,in quibus,4c nobili illa,m- 
ter nos oLm agitata, controuerlia, mtmoriam mihi vdlc tefri- 
carc, videbarij, occalionem dcdsjLo. Necin ifluus cnodatione 5 
feu potius dcmonfiutibnCjlongLorem me uunce{Te,vcl valctu- 
do,quriam per integrum annum periculofifsime labcfa^lata 
fui: {ctiamri voluitTem maxtmc) tolerauit : vcl ipfSjdc Coe^ 
lefiium cotporam virrutc, Difciphna, defiderare vjdcrnr* Ex 
his tiiim qua; in medium r.tciihmus, turn ad infinites particula¬ 
rs s, in Arte cafus, Apodidicc protededi haberi facultas potefh 
turn ipfa preterci ddciplin x precipua, in his hint iada, confir- 
maraq^ fundamental vndede aliis tins Attis quid fit fiatuedum 
ptsVeeptis, indufirio facile eonfiabit artifici. Non tamcn infini- 
tai mukorum Sc «v3CiTjoA*o)«Tt:^ p;obo migas^vcl futiliade- 
ctcta: qu v, nec ipfi talium feriprorcs, ratiooum fiibili re mo- 
mentis pofsint, necvllus vnqu.im alius , a Nature viribu^ ta- 
haproficifcijobfbtuaudo imelligere, Tu ergo qui N A TV- 
31 AK obbruintifsimusefie Cultorfoies; N AT V R AE, in 
iifis Aphonfmis, fcrutarc virtutes veras, vittutes magnas, vir- 
tutes paucis vix credibiles Sapretitibu$,at paucifstitiis notis* Et 
ne T&j xia,vktq)j ru t fuo fibi malOjCahinc cxpifcau,eticcreue 
contcndat, qu^ illi non fmt fetipta, tu cum R E C E i 1 E R t S , 
edicas publiee, Atq-, (nec liadcnus, Cu autent in litctiS ruis ad 
me,fire omnibus,quidtpfc ptg minibus habuam,a me fdre, fo¬ 
ies contcndervjScmiLhs ccnc,quas ante nominauij penulti mis 
mecum egifii maximbjUt magnum illad opus meum Apodidi- 
Cuna^dc Arte noni (vt tu vocas) quam pdmumvclinluccm da- 
rerti, vrl cius te vt parrieipem fleet cm: me Sdas,pra:terpencu- 
lofjfiimum^quo toto iam ptoximt elapfo armo laboraui, mor- 
bum ^iliacti am muka(ab illis,qui. &c,)eiTe petpeffunt incom- 
moda, qux mea fiudia plunmuEti rctardauerc: Viresque etiam 
meiSjUondum pofib rantu fiiflinere fiudiiUbocifqv o mis, qua n- 
tumiUud, Herculeum penclvt pcrficiatur^ rcqmrctopui* Vnde 



NVNCVPATORrA. 

f; me a baud queat opera f vcl abiblui, vcL tmittgdum ipfi fim 
faperftcs:Viro ilkid Ltgaui cruditifsimo,grauifsimcM]^qui At- 
tiumMathcmactcarum vnicum nobis efi rdiftum & decus 3c 
Columen: nimiriim D* D, l^etro Nonio Salacienfl; llltimq^ 
obmxe nuperoraui, vt,fi quando p o fib uuiura,ad ilium deferc- 
tur hoc meum opus, benignb humaaHerqi libi adoprct,mo- 
difquc omnibus, tanquitnluo, vtatur; abfolucrc dcmque, li- 
marc,ac ad publicam khdoftjpbantium vcditarem pzrpolirc,ua 
dignecurjacfifuumeifctmaximc. Et nondubitOjquni ipfeifi 
per vitam vaLmdmemqJltieritincegmmjvoti me faciei com¬ 
ps tern: cum 5c me tain am et fidclircr; 6c mattes, Chriffianje 
Reip.fuiEme neceffarias, gnauirct tncumberc, fit illianatuti 
inlicum: volunrare, induftria, vfuq- confirmaium. Tuisigitur 
voris,dt liborum meorum euulgandis momtmentis, nonduin 
me pofic iarisfacerc , licet jam cl art far is doctii, Si tu* ta¬ 
rn en petition! dc feriptorum meorum habenda Cataloso, non 
rcfpondcrcm,mcticb me maxima: damnares mgratiiudims: En 
ribiergo eorum Titulos,qu^ per medias meas,maximafq; diffi* 
cukatcSjiuimv mihi c6pofita,fcriptaq^ extant, vt eadem (cum 
viribusvaleani corporis, dulciq, truir ocio) in publicum pio- 
ducerc{non mihi tantumcflecognita,) exoptem maxim^ 
i ITfcff Ajc^axc^la^T^trMxfiitfSTirfiie*, 

opus marhenuticc denionftratuni. lib.rtf* 

i Dc Planetarumjtterrant ium fiellamm,Nn- 

biumq- i centro terr^ difiantiis: 5c fidla- 
rum omnium vetis inueniendis magnitu¬ 
de i bus, lib. x. demo ft* 

3 DeSpeculis combuTcnttbus, Kb.j.demofK 

4 De Ptrfpe^iuailla quapetitifsimiillufirif- 

fi inlqj vtuntut pidf ores, lib*i,dcmo(K 

5 De tertia 3c ptecipua Pcrfpe&iue parte,qu^ 

dc radiorum frailiont rtaftat, lib-j* demofi. 

Dc Cctleftis Globi amplifsimis comodita- 
tibus, hb.i* 

7 Speculum Ynitatisifiue Apologia pro Fratrc 

Rogcrio Gachonc Anglo: in qua doeetur, 
nihil ilium per Dannoniorum auxilia fee if* 
fe, fed Phiiofophum fuiflb maximum % na- 
iii. 


EPISTOLA NVNCV. 
turalitetq;,&modis homini Chriftiano li- 
citis^aximas feciflc res: qnas, indodum 
folet vulgus in Dzroonioium rtferre fa- 
cinora. ],b.r. 

< DcnouaNauigationum rarionc* lib. a. 

p Dc A null Aflionomici multiplici vfu, ca¬ 
pita centum, Jib, i, . 

10 Dc Rcligionc Chriftiana. lib.tf.dcmofi, 

11 tt.Q I Avapiffto'/ctp ^.cAo^Kap. lib.i. 

Aliorum adhuctacebonomina: qui tamcn antcifioru cuof- 
dam (annucntcDto)publicafruiluccpofsint.Hoc am<m epu- 
fculum^rnumero duodccimum)lcui munitum arrratura, ran- 
quaExpIoratorcm,in vanasemitfo regioncs;vrvcra mihi do. 
dorum proborumqihominumrcfcrathidiri«,votaq„ hacame 
cantatradUiijlucSq-jptomitti argumenta. VtcxifiiusExplora- 
tcris relatione, mecum 5c doclis cum amicis,r?.ticncm incam, 
nu ifias measrqualcfcuquc) copias,in pertgrinos adlutu produ- 
ccrc capos,vel dcmi,adhuc diligetius, in milirari educate difei- 
plina,dcbcam. lam reftatvt tc maxime orem, cgrcgiatualn- 
nenta, tarn in excellentifsima ilia Philofophix parte, quar phy* 
(icavocatur,quara in gcomctricis,3t gcographicisrebus, publi- 
cisfcuam piimumqucas vt committas hominum fludiis; fic 
eniir. Rempub. litcianaCde qua annosantcmuItos,multisma- 
gnisqi tuislabonbus, es optime meritusj ifiis vtilifsimis tuis, 
nouifq-Ir.uentis, cximic profedot.mplificabis. Valeas:Cap- 
tifq; tuispulchcrrimis,Dcus Opt. Max.cxitus largia- 
tur falicifsimos.lteium VALE. 


Londini: a noftro nato Rcdcmp- 
torc i j j 8 Iulii.. z o. 
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[Dee’s Letter to Mercator in the 1568 second edition] 


Typographic LedfcorL 
£tdes hie Guu&de Ltflor , iftorttn 

pbort-mtmm dditiontm , longe cmcnditfffimdm s t% 

dtttogrtfhe > aatirjfiffimi tmprtpm . fJ* trim 
qa* tsfnno i J 5 8 tmifit tfAtjn*gn* Typt£r*fft t»~ 
ch rkiftrmnltk dma's eda kw t vtluft rn igft 
tx dtliytnft noftrortm Iriorum w!Lttotte t 
failbmc turittrepafUs * Hit igimr 
Vf4rk,ptt#rijfc v4e* 
k partH Virqitm t f 4 j 
M<njt Dt emt/ri) Ltxdtm> 


Clarifsimo viro D. Gerardo 

MERCATORS R V P EL M V K D A N O, 

Philofcpho 3£ Mathemarico 
illuftri 3 ac arnica fuo Ion? 
gc chariGimo, 

IOAKNH5 DEE, EONDINENSIJ* 

$. D* P. 



} Jfidtcimus tarn agitur anws(btmatitfi 
fime 7 doShfiimeifi mi Gerardc) abtllo 7 
quo nojlris ego rrftSlis Academy* ? c m* 
" nibusjf mflrarimfichdartm 7 in arthtm 
fiptanChberalium diclarujprofijfione 7 percurjls or* 
dimlms: fine fubrre (vt inprouerbio tfl) nart ^ cr in 
Reg tones tranfinarinas cceperam peregrfnarh ad ip* 
Jos inuefligandos fintesfi quxbus hacnafim atdteplu- 
rimiddnos optimmim quarurrup Artiumdeduceban* 
turcanahculi ; c rcum illis vitam due ere familiar nn ? 
quorum uclleutfStmtis qmjquc vttms did in ficribendo^ 
laborjuobis ante a domi defidetmbm 7 per annifiritt# 
nius fpatwmJatU(ad intclligendum)fikeret negotip 
i^At juem tjloprma mem peregrinationfs xnchoato 
curfifiuoufam in te 7 primum omnium fiouany turn a* 
genttm 7 incidere 7 maximomihi futnmi JShminisoh* 
tigitfinort ; CT A tuis mcatm difceptationibits 7 turn 
primastum ahtfiimas ut radices agent toia meaped 
A ip regrins 


EPISTOLA 

regrtna pbtlojbpbandi ratio: Nunc proinde ego ejjc 
aquum cenfico 7 rationip maxim c confintaneum 7 utiam 
primb peregrinantes 7 laborum etiamtu meorumprtt 
mitiiSyiurctibiuendices mcntifiimo.Etmaxitne/um 
tn utuce nofira a mien i& fimtharitattfip conjuetudo c<t 
erat 7 toto ut triennio , uix tot os tresfirnul dies , alter 
alttrius lubens carerct ajpcilu: CT* ea vtriujqueim 
jlrhm dijccndi 7 philofopbandi(p auiditas 7 ut poflquam 
conueniremus 7 tribus uix bora minuUs 7 abarduarm 
CT utihfiimaru rerum indagatione abftineremul * An 
non hums nojlra tarn finceraamiatirc 7 & tamfitauit 
ter continuatce philofopbandi ratiotiis 7 gratia } aliquoi 
Jaltem ovvrcty^tt 7 uel monument:;m 7 Jempitemce hot 
minum memoria commendare debuimns: ut indefim 
uifiitnum illud amicitia uinculum 7 quo no fir i m pnpc* 
tuum copulantur animi 7 fuis quoque nettere dfiutcH 
tion\bws 7 poflera fludtofiorum excitctur at as? Et non 
alter alteri/is uel contemner ejludia 7 uel erudition! int 
uidercicapita fedfimul confirre 7 ad ueri intpujitionm 
CT utilifiimas dmpltficandum difitplinas ♦ Gfitque ut 
hancpotifiimum materiam 7 hoc tempore mtbi tra'' 
{landam.jeligeremtpenultima tua ad me liter ajn qrf* 
bus fie nob dt ilia ? inter 110 s ohm agitata 7 controuerfia 7 
tnemoriam mibiuclle rcfiricare 7 uidebaris 7 occafioticm 
dedere * JNec in ijlius cnodatione 7 fieu potius demon* 
flrationcy longiorcm me nunc efie 7 uclualetudo , qua 


NYKCVPATOlt rA* 
pr nun per integrum annum periculofifiimt Idlefis 
data fuft(et(am jiuolmfifim maxim}) tokrauit: uel 
ifftfie Calejlium corporum uirtute 7 DtfiipUnafic' 
jilt rare uidetur * Ex bis mint qtut m medium attuli* 
museum adtnfinitosparticularcs 7 in Arte cafihs 7 A0 
podicliceprocedendibaleri ficnltdspotefhtum tffit 
praterea dijctplinee pr&cipua > /// hisjitntiafla 7 cat' 
firmataq^ fundament a: unde dealifs tins ^Artis quid 
fltjldtuendum p raccept is fiidufi rio ficiUconfiabit or 
tificLlfivn tauten infinitas mu It orum & 
vzrprobo nugas ? uel fid ilia deer eta: quancc ipfi tat 
hintfcnptorcSy rationum fiabihre moment ispofitnt 7 
me ulliis imquam aliusfi Nature uiribm talia profit* 
tficighferuandointelligere * *JTu ergo qui x ^ t v 
ohfirudtipimiis effi Cult orfiles: k jj t r r. yn - 7 in iflis 
1 ~Aphorfinis 7 fir ut are uirtutes items 7 uirtutes mas 
gnas 7 uirtutespauejs uix cr edtbilcs Sapien ti bus ? at 
fair firm is notas.Et tie fitofibima* 

Io>ca bine exptjcarifiicercue contendat 7 qua illinon 
fmtfinptagu cum 7 ediCas public^ At 

q hac haEams.Cum autem in liter is tuis ad me fire 
omnibus y quidipfie pra matiibus hale am 7 d mejcire 7 
jolts conic n dcre: cr in tilis ccrte 7 quas ante nom ftfau ? 9 
pmdtimis mecum eg;fit maxtme 7 ut magnum illud0$ 
pus maim lApodiflicum 7 de i~Arttnoua {ut tu uo* 
cos ) qudm primiim uel in Inccm darem 7 uel einste 
>-Adifif ut 
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EFISTOL A 

vt participant ficerem: me Scias 7 praterpericulojip) 
mum, quo toto iamproxime elapfoanno laboraui y mor 
bum, ahactiam multa(ab illps^qui.&c*) ffipcrpeffi 
incommoda 7 quce meafiudta plurirnrim retar daunt: 
uirefqut ctiam me as , nendum pofjetantum f 'fufitntrt 
Jhtchj laborisq onus,quantum illud 7 hlercukumpent 
(* ut perjicidtur)reijuirct opusJ^hdefl mea haudque* 
at opera uelabfolui 7 uel emitti, du ipfejimfupcrjles, 
Hire illud legaui erudttijjimo 7 grautfJimofy,qtii Art 
tium Mathematic arum unicum nobis efl reliSlum 
dec us er columen inimirum JD . D. 'Petra ]\ 7 onio 
Salacienfi: Illumque obtuse nuper oraui, ut 7 fiquant 
do pofihumum 7 ad ilium defer etur hoc meum opus Jot' 
tiigne bumaniterque Jlbi adoptet, modijque omnibus, 
tanquam fuo, utatur: abJolucredcniquc,limare 7 acad 
publicum Philojophantium utilitatem perpoltre fits 
dignetur 7 ac fijiium efjet maxime. Et non dubito, quin 
ipfc({iper uitarn ualetudmemque illierit integru)uo* 
ti me ficiet compotem: cum cr nte tam antet fidditcr 7 
CT in artes 7 Cbrifliance Reip . ftimmcnecefJaridS , 
gnauiter ineumbere 7 Jit illi d natura infitiimtuoluntd $ 
te 7 fndufiria 7 vjiiqre confirmatum. His igitur tiottifk 
laborum meorum euulgandis monument is 7 tiondunt 
me pojjefattfficerejicet iam c larc/atis docui 7 Si tut 
tamenpetition!deferptorum meorum habctido Ca* 
utlogo 7 ncn refponderem 7 merit 6 me maxima damn*'/ 
resxngratitudinis . Entibicrgo corum Tuulos 7 qux 

per 


I FISTOLA 

rimfp hominimrefirat indicia, uofafy Sac d meum 
trail art, luciqucpromitti argumenta . "Vt exifm 
Expbratoris relatione ? mecum cr deflis am mo 
cis 7 rationem ineam 7 mm ifias meas (qualejcunqut) 
copiasp in peregrines aHutum producere campos 7 ut\ 
domipddlmc diltgentius/n militarieducart difiiplm, 
debeam* Iam refiat ut te maximeorem 7 tgregiatm 
Inuenta, tam in excellentifiima ilia Phtlofopbiapart 
te y qu& phyfica uocamr 7 qudm ingeometrkk^gm 
graphlcis rebus ? publkfs (qudmprimum queas) ut 
committas hominu fludijs :J7c enim Rempuk feer# 
riam(de qua annos ante mnltos 7 muftis magnijip mis 
UbortkuSyCs optime meritus) iftis utiltfsimis tuts , tio> 
uifque Inuentts , eximieprofidlo amplificabti*Vkh 
as: Coeptijque iuispulcberrimis y j5eus Opt+Max* 
txitits largidturjvelictj&mosJtmtm Hale, 

L ondinl, anno i noftro mto Redemp 
tort * if ittfy z o„ 


NVNCVPATORiA, 

per mediae meas 7 maximdjque dfficultates 7 itdi mt 
mihicompofita 7 jcriptaque extant 7 ut eadem {cum iiit 
ribus ualearn corporis 7 dulcique fiuar ocio ) inpubli* 
cumproducere {nonmihi tantumefjecognita) exops 
tern maxime . 

rtfi AK^oXoyU<r rZar M*0H/A*Ti*»<r,op u s mathemati¬ 
cs demonftratum.lib.*^. 

t De Planctarum,Inerrantium ftcllarum, Nubiumq; 

A centro terrar diftantiis:& ftellarum omnium verif 
inueniendi s magnitudinibus. lib. *. demonft. 

* De Speculiscomburcntibus.lib.j.dcmonft* 

4 Deperfpe&iuailla quaperitiflimi illuftrilTimic^ v^ 
tuntur piftores. lib.». demonft. 
f De tertia & precipua Perfpeftiue parte,quar de ra* 
diorum fra<ftionc traftat.Ijb. j. demonft. 

^ Dc Cceleftis Globi amplilTimis commodiratibus. 
lib. x. 

7 Speculum vniratis : (iue Apologia pro Fratre Rc^- 
gerio Bachonc Anglo Jn qua docetur , nihil ilium 
per Darmoniorumauxilia fccilTe, fed Philofophum 
fuifTe maximum : naturaliterq;, SC modis homini 
Chriftiano licitis, maximas fcciftc re5:quas,indo^u 
folct vulg 9 in Darmoniorumrefcrre facinora. lib.*. 

A De noua Nauigationum rati one. lib.*. 

? Dc Auuli Aftronomici multiplici vTu, capita centii. 
liber vnus. 

*o De Itinere fubterraneo. liber vnus. 

«» Dc Trigono Circino'qj Analogico. lib;j. 

Aliorum adhuc tacebo nomina: qui tamen antcifio* 
rumquofdam (annuente Deo} publica fiutlucepofi 
fint- Hoc autem opufculum , (iiumero duodecimum) 
leu l munitum armatura 7 tanquam Exploratorem 7 in 
varias emitto regfones: ut ucra mihi doQorum probot 

rurnff 

Lectori 

r PbiloJophi(£finceriorisfiudiofo 9 
IOANNES DEE LONDINENSIS 
S.D. P. 

■ PHORISMOS EN TIBT NOSTROS, 
feamdA iam cmittimm confultatione : Numcro eo* 
rundem , Or dine , vcl Materia , baud miitatisquic* 
qmm.AphorifmoSytojdcm ego quidcm,Vrouefti+ 
oribus ejfefcio : At in multarum magnarumq; Sci* 
enturum cognitionc non adeo progrefiiijongiufculosprofrftoydiffia 
cilepi ; libros. Ex Contmuni, tritdue philofophandi vw, qui hue (Mi* 
fcr)diuertcrit, Vabyrinthctm cjje diuerforium,afiutum exclamabit . 
Q*j odcunq; enim egregium , in Antiquorum yel Vcrorum quorum* 
cunq; philofophorum experientia Theoridue fuiffe aliquandopofi* 
tum,vel lcgcndo,vcl meditando , W periclitando , yel peregrinar ,;# 
iOylpfemetintdligcre , excogitate , inuenire , audire, yidereq; olim 
poiui,ld omne,ycl sbhctiisima avAEavs po* 
tiui, 1 N CORPVS VNVM SOLIOVM 
con g lob at a f tuishic commifi ftudiji . Et prefer omnium 
hUiorum noflrorum Innentapneclarij?ima t quam M irificis, Ho«o* 
rifickq; ornamentis hoc fit confirtum Z Llu rccy^tt , frequenti fi fu 
perquirat leflione (accuratiiu qu*q> penfitando)ccrtifiime cotfyici- 
cs. Scd tamen qiu ego yeritatis iUufband£,amplificandaiq; 
[UmulatiK dcfidcrio(quo foli tibi efjait plcnifiimc perfect 
da)neruos mei contenderim ingenioh,fu noli indig • 
nk profinifep manifcfta reddereinc cr tibi cr mi * 
hi turn iedecoriytnm damno yertatur maxi* 
mo.vale amice: M anibusq; beneprcr¬ 
eator meis . 

Ex M ufieo no fir o M ortlacenfi 7 
Atm i s 6 7. Dcccmb. z 4. 

A Am 
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[Dee’s text of the 1568 edition] 


loannis Dec Londinenfis,de 

prxftantioribusquibufdam natvrae 

Virtutibus V ^ 07 reuJltvtixrx o^ogirTiwr* 
i^AphvriJmtt'S f* 

ugr DEVS, EX K IHIL O, CONTRA 
rationis& naturae leges,cu&a crea- 
7^ uit;ita in 'Nihilum abire 5 rerum ere' 
^ atarum aliqua nunquam poteft, nili 
contra rationis Naturxcp leges, per Supranatu- 
ralem Dei potentiam fiat* 

Z* 


vrgercmus.Naturam autem ego dico,R.em Cre- 
atamquamcuncp. 

\J On folum ea Efle afferendum eft , qux k* 
du m rerum natura funt confpicua , notv 
qj:Sed &C ilia quocp qua' quad Scminaliter,miU' 
turxlatebris Lxtare Sapientesdoccrepoffunt* 

4* f 4 

Q Vicquid Adtu exiftit, Radios orbicular 
^“^vjriter eiaculatur in fingulas mudi partes, 
qui vniuerfum mundum fuo modo rcplenr* Vn* 
de omnis locus mundi radios continct omnium 

rerum 


X/1 Irabiles ergo rerum naturalium Metamop 
^ * phofes fien a nobis,in rei veritate poflent, 
[ artificioft Naturam cx pyronomix Inftitutis 


aphorist ra. 

mum in co Adtu exiftentium. 

r p Am Subftantia quam Accidens, foamafe 
A Speciemcxerunt : bed Stibftantiaormiis, 
txcdlentiusmultoquain accidens*Et Subftanti- 
aruin quidem ^ ilia quae i ncorporea 8d fpiritalis 
eft, (vcl qux Spirital is facta eft) in hoc rntmere 
lotige fuperat illamqux eft corporea, ac ex fla¬ 
m's coagmaitata demons* Licet quanto res font 
nob iI tores 5 ,tant b incompletiorem foam Specie 
cm faciant:Spede$ cnim completa,idem obtine- 
bit nomen cum principal! agente* 


vr* 

§ Ictitvna res differt abalia 3 iraSd eamndem 
radij differunt in effidendi virtute,& eftedtus 
tonditionc, dum area eandemomnifio remo- 
peranmr* 

viu 


Adiorum quoruirrcun£g ab vna re in diner- 
fas emanantium > diuerfi font effedhis*. 


8 * 


a Vicquidinalfudagi^Gmilequodam modo 
eft 5 at alio quidem modo diffimileprorfos 
till eft in quod agiLaut nulla eft adtio* 
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Vicquid in mundo eft, ad alt'tid quid ordf- 
nan 3 conuenientiam, 3 C conformitatem 


PROP AE DEV MATA 
X. 


rA Vxcuncp res font fibi mutuo coordinated/ 
ucnietes,vel conformatx,vna aliamtufpoiv 
tc imitatur foa,tum etiam aliquado vna ad aliam 
localiter accurrit:vna^ aliam (quantum poteft) 
tuetur &C munit,etiamfi interea visfibi inferrivi 
derctur.Per harum ergo rerum naturalium (mo 
dis varies) in mundo Separatim exiftentium, V* 
nioncm : 8d aliarum Seminal iter tatum priusin 
Natura pofitarum, Adtuationem, mirandama- 
gis,vere, naturalitercp, (nec violata in Dcum fi¬ 
de, ncq? Chriftianalx(areligione)pr^ftaripof 
funt,quam quis mortalis,crcdcrc queat* 


xr. 


X/f Vndusiftetotuseftquafilyra ,abexcelled 
^ * tifllmo quodam artifice concinnata: cuius 
chordx,funt huiusvniuerfitatis Species fingulx, 
quas qui dextre tangere pulfareq? nouerit ,mira- 
biles illc cliriet harmonias.Homo autem,perfe, 
Mundanx ifti Lyrx,omnino eft Analogus* 
XII. 


C Icutlyra, conftitutio quxdam eft: tonorum 
^ confonatium atqj diflonantium, aptiffimatv 
men ad foauiflimam 8d infinita varietate mira' 
bilem exprimendam harmoniam: Sic Mundus 
ifte panes intra fe compleclitur, inter quas ar* 
dliffima confpiciatur Sympathia;alias autem in¬ 
ter quas diflidium acre, atqj Antipathianotabi- 
listita tamcn, vt turn illarum conipiratio inutua, 


turn 


APHORISTIC A* 

tumiftanimlisatcp diflenfio, ad Totius confer 
fioncm ateg Vnioncm adnuradam egregic facial 
xnr. 

C Enfosnoftri,nonfont fenfibilium radiorum \ 
^ rebus effiuentium caufe,fcdtcftcs* 


xi in. 

Q Pecies non folum fpiritales,(ed etiam alia? na^ 
^ turalcs a rebus effluunt, turn per Lumen,turn 
fineluminetnon ad vifum folu,fed ad alios inters 
dumfenfos , & prccipuc in Spiritu noftro ima- 
oinali,tanquam Spcculo quodam coalcfcunt, (c* 
fc<$ nobis oftendunt,8d in nobis mirabilia agut* 


X ] \ llus Motus pcrfc&ior orbiculari,Nec vl- 
la forma humanis expofita fenfibus, l v ce 
eft vcl prior vel pratftantior. Corporum igitur 
prxftantiflimorum perfedtiflimorum, hxc 
duo maxime propria crunt. 


r\ Vicquid in mundo eft, continue mouctur a^ 
^ liqua motus Specie* 

i 7* 


p Ro rationc motuu primorum, qui funt cce- 
* leftium corporum maxime proprrj, exteri 
inferiorum motus omnes naturalcs & cxcitatur 
&C ordinantur ♦ Moucntur autem ipfa Cccleftia 
aliquando furfum, aliquando deorfumrin ante- 
riorem aliquando partem, aliquando in potfe* 
Btiij* riorem 
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propaedevmata 
riorem, ah'quandovcrfusvnumMundi, velE* 
clipticx polum,aliquando verfas alecrum* 

A S. 

T N fingulis quatuor, Maioris Mundi magnfg 
Matricibus,(unt trcs diuerfc partes :fimul tame 
concrete, conformatxq?,Sd iuftisfuis contempt 
ratxpondcribus:quasiam Notariace aos, due 
6 s a, fiue so a appcllarc libet (Sic me enim 
Pyrologi intelligunt) Harum Trium propria 
tates effedtusqj naturales turn principals turn fe 
cudariostum etiam tertios, quam potes cxa&if 
fimedifeas: Modumcp reducendi tertfosadfe^ 
cundos,8d fccundos ad primos : Itidemtibieft 
fommopere examinandum, quibus cafibus, as 
dcmpars,diuerfbrum, immo contrariorutnno' 
nunquameffedhium efle caufapoffit. 

1 9 ♦ 

g I duo,tria,vel quatuor Elemeta, &in quacu^ 
q? quantitate commifeeantur, vt decompoli> 
tiilliusveranatura, Complexione fiueTempo 
ramento fiascertior,pcr artem quandam, Gra- 
duationumdidtam, tibi eft elaborandum* 

Z o . 

T7 X qua elementorum proportion, fiagulae 
hutnani Corporis partes, humores, Si fp i' 
ritusconftent (quampropc fieri poteft) Aftro' 
logo eft peruidendum. In alrjs etiam rebus natU' 
Jtalibus idem experiri, at<j intelligere eft fummi 

neceflarium 


APHORISTIC A* 
flecefiarium,8d valde iucundum. 

2U 

C Emcnquodq;infe potentiahabet generation 
^ niscuiuic^integrum&conitatem ordincm; 
eoquidemmodo cxplicandum,quo Si concipi- 
entis loci natura, Si Circumfufi coeli fuperueni- 
entes vires,cooperando confpirant# 

ZZ 4 . 

C Icut primi motuspriuilegiu cft,vt fine eo ttnv 
peantomnes reliqui, fic primx Si prxcipux 
Formx fenfibilis , (nimirum l v c i s) cacjftfa* 
cultas, vt fine ea exterx formx omnesagere ni> 
hil poflinu 

XXIII. 

O Ti StccvoutiXncvTcu t qW <r<ipxcri ivxX aiy avrea 

TOCS ov<r& T«p 'TV crctfcct xivka\ooy 9 

quis philofophorum nondecantatf quismortsv 
lium no in feipfo id fcrc quotidie experitur C Vt 
Ctiam Si riia 'Th<t ^\qH<rvrct$HULOLa’i'ro <rS)iLCt vvyLTroiyop 
ytvi<rdca.\' nde Medicus per corpus fan at animam 
atq; temperat. Muficusautem per animam,cor- 
pori medetur Si imperat. Qui ergo quamplurh 
mismodis tu medici tumufici poterit fupplerc 
munus, is hominum Si corpora Si animos pro 
fua fere gubernaret voluntate. Verum hoc eft & 
modeftius philofophantibus,myfterr) cuiufdam 
inftar cradtandum* 

B*iu}„ xxnu. 


propaedevmata 

xx 111 r. 

J LlaDeusin Magnetepropofoit oculis morn* 
X lium Ipcdlanda , qualiaalqs in rebus fubtiliori 
metis indagini,8d fedulitati experiendi maiori, 
inuenienda reliquit.Ego tibi vim eiusattradnu 
primo, deinde cxpulfiuam repulfiu3m,fiue aba* 
dtiuam, tertio cocleftis certify cuiufdam iitus ap* 
pctitionem,Et quarto per folida corpora radios 
fuoseflencialcs traijciendi potentiam, nudolum 
in mentem redigo : alias alia ciufUem Philof<> 
phici lapidis,quad miracula(diuino fauente Nu 
minc)cxplicaturus. 

xxv. 

D Vplicesfimt ftcllarum omnium radi): alr| 
fenfibilesfiue luminofi,alrj, Sccretiores (ut 
Influcntisc. Hi omnia quae in hoc mundocontf 
nctur,pundto quafi tcmporispcnctraiKiilli nea* 
deopenctret,quodammodo impedin' poffunt. 
xxvr. 

gT ell^ 8d vires cceleftes,{unt inftar Sigillorum, 
quorum charadteres pro varietate maccrixc' 
Icmentarij,varie imprimuntur. Quemadmodu 
Sd noftrorum figillorum infculptx form3e,facili 
us in vnam materiam quam in aliam imprimun' 
tur:elcgantiusinvna , quam in alia:3d tenacius 
in vna quam in alia hxrcnt:Sd in quibufdam ad 
quandam quafi perpetuitatem . Hinc Gamaxas 
confidcrabisattcntius,aliaqf maiora* 


Aphoristica* 

xxvii. 

Am folida quam diaphana cundia,qu^ intra 
^ mundi ambitum exiftunt, penetrandi vis, 
cccleftium radiorum maximd propria^magnam 
ill is influendi, fiue iuas imprimendi vires facili- 
tatem incire dcmonftrat.Vt autem cum elegan- 
tiaquadam,deinde cum tcnacitate,veladinfini- 
tum ferctanpusretineaturimmifla vinus,idcx 
material in quam influitur difpofitione natural! 
vel preparation artificiofa,tam in vifibili forma 
quam in elcmentaribus qualitatibus &C ali]s,pro- 
uenire debet. 

p Rimu mobile eft inftar fpeculi fphamci co- 
A caui, cuius qualcmcucp foliditatem nullus ft eh 
laru radius fenfibilispenetrarepoteft : ciimctL. 
am nullus eflet talis pcnctrationis vfus apudfupc 
ros;(unt8d alix pcrplures demonftrationes* 

XXIX. 

p\Vafcunip vires per fcnfibiles radios, ftelle ct 
ficiendo cxercent, non folum diredfis, 
fed ctiam fradtis & reflexis illis radrjs, tales fuas 
vires ad effedfus oportunos promouere poffunt# 
xxx* 

\A Agnitudines vere non folum terreftr is glo- 
A 1 bi, fed SC planctarum fixarumcp omnium 
ftellarum^rologo debent effe notx. 

G.U xKXt> 
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XXVII* 


PROP AE DEV MATA 
XXXI, 

Iftantte veratam fixariun,quamfingulonj 
^ planetarum d ccmro terra, quaomq pro- 
pofito tempore,aftrologo conftarc debent ifictic 
8c nubtum,iiue craffioris aeri s>varte a terra aid- 
tudines* 

xxxrr. 

Vibustcrr^ lociS|)C|U(CCiin^ ftdlafiuc fixifi/ 
uc crratiea quocunqp clato tempore pcrper* 
diailamcr imminent:& quantum incident if di- 
re&a:angulum,cum omnibus alrjslocis , fopra 
quorum horizomcsjcadcmftella , eodon tem¬ 
per is momen to deuatur^effldatjcum primiseft 
cognftu neeelTarmm* 

xxxni* 

C Enfibflcm omnem radium, a ft cite alicuius 
^ corporeadpundumaliud quodcunq* exter¬ 
num emanantem , ae cum eiufdem ftelte conus:' 
xafuperticie aequales vndkp efficientem angu- 
los 3 circuftat conus re&us, radiofus, fenfibilisep; 
cuius Axis, lpfedidus radius eric; Vertex veto, 
pundum illud externum: Bafis denfque,coraie- 
xa* fuperfidei ipfius ftelte ca porno lumino& 
quae dido vertid eft proxima,terminating per 
circuli circumfercntiam, ab illo termino line® 
redae (a dido vertice ad ftellam ducte) qui ip 
lam ftellam contingit tancum, deferiptam, 

xxxini* 


APHOlUSriCA. 

xxxriir, 

73 Adiorum abafi luminofa alicuius ftelte, ad 
A v aliquod externum pundumeffluentium,A-' 
xiseft forti{Timus:& reliquorum,quo ipfi axi fu- 
er/nt propinquiorcs,co erunt remotioribus/or- 
tioresjrcfpedu didi pucH, De radios ex profun- 
ditate ftellicorum corporum egrcdientibus,ali- 
us nobis crit dicendi locus, 

XXXV. 

Stellisterra minoribus, fenfibiles cundi qui 
exeunt radrj dfrcdi ad terrenf conuexitatis, 
quantam maximam poflimt portionem,ab ipia> 
rum conuexarum iupcrficicrum(qu£ talcs ftellas 
ambiunt) portionibus veniunt, qua: func diniX" 
dijs maiores. Et quo terras propiores fuerint,ed 
a maioribus illis portionibus, radios fuos dire- 
dos terra: communicant: Nunquam tamenter- 
renj conuexitatisdimidium ftiis illis ienfibilibus 
radrjs attingcrc queunt,iedportionem, eiuiHcm 
dimidio minorem, 

XXXVI. 

Q Mncs ftelte terra maiores, plus qudm dimi- 
dium terrena: conuexitatis, omni tempore 
(uis ienfibilibus 8>C diredis radios illuftrant: Sem¬ 
per etiam a fuse conuexac iuperficiei portionc di¬ 
midio minorc,iJlos terra impertiunt radios, Et 
quo terrj propinquiores fuerinqeo a minore tali 

fin, nnrtione 


fropaudevmata 
portionc radios illosdiredos ad terra demittut 
XXXVII. 

Mncs ftcll- terra minorcs^uanto terre pro* 
^ pinquiores fuerint,tato fortiores, eidemfui 
Luminis radios infiindunt: licet minorem ciuk 
dem portfoncm fenfibilibus illis fuis diredifque 
radqs afticiant,quam quado iunt remotxmagis. 
XXXVIII, 

r\ Wines ftelte terra maiores, quato terra: vici* 
^ niores fuerint,tanto fortiores illi fuos impri' 
mutradios:&: terra etiam maiorem portionem 
Ienfibilibus iftisfuis,dirediique radrjs illummat, 
quim quando longiori fiintfemotac intcruallo* 
xxxix* 

T) Erpendend^ tibi iunt cum fumma diligentia 
^ Terra S>C ftellarum quarumeunep turn terra 
maiorum, turn ter rami norum , portiones ilte 
Superficiales , Sphacric^conuexitatis, inftcllis 
quidem luminofa , at in terra ab ipfis luminofi$ 
illuminate,quar pro varies ftellarum a terra inter* 
uallis, diucrfarumfiuntquantitatum, Ettamin 
terra qu im in ftellis terminantur per terminos 
iuperficiei conicac curtc>a linea reda,tum ipfam 
terrain,turn ipfarum ftellarum corpora contin- 
gente,deicript£. Atqj dehis portionibus egimus 
propofitionibus.$ 5 * 36*3 7 . 3 8* 


APHORISTIC A. 
XL. 


A D quodcunep pundum totius mundi venit 
** alicuius ftelte conus redus ,radiofus, fenfi* 
bilisq?,eiufdcm coni bafis,minor quidemfemper 
erit,c[uam dimidium conuexa: fuperficiei ipfius 
ft cite,cuius ille fuerit conus. Videant ergo aftro- 
nomi, quarationcftelJarumetiantur diametros. 

XLi * 

r\ Vanto cadem ftella ab aliquo pundo totius 
^ mundi remotior iiierit, tantofuiradiofi 
coni redi fenfibilif^ bafis,maior cuadit,& qua^ 
to Propinquior,tanto minor. 

xlh, 

C Xaminadatibi eritquatitas huius bails coni- 
^ Cf,in omni pofitu cuiuiq? ftell^,refpedu vnius 
alicuius pundi, vbicuncp illud punduftatuatur, 
Xl in. 

p Tufdcm ftell^ Coni redi luminofilongiores, 
^funt ipfis braiioribus , quibufdamde caufis 
fortioresrataliasob caufas,logcdebiliorcs: for¬ 
tiores quidem eo vidcri poflunt,tiini quod coru 
bafes luminofa:, maiores iunt ,tum quia anguli 
adverticem,minores fiant. Ex hisduabuscaufis 
fimul iundis,hxc nafeitur ratio: Quod in longi- 
oribus conis, copiofiorcsradrj, non incidentes 
folum fed etiam reflexi,magis vniutur: vnde mz* 


C.in, 


iot 
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PtlOPAEDEVMATA 
ior vis circa takm vcrucem exercetur * Sedf m\xt> 
raliter Sc fimplidter, propinquitas agentfcadtf 
in quod agit,brcuiores conos/ortiora ciKa'u 
xLiur* 

O Vantitatem illius conucxacfuperficid Luna/ 
ns^quacquocuncp dato tempore, nobis ilb 
minata conuertitur accurate elicias* 

XLV, 

IVT Orizontem noftrum verum, ilium appdla- 
^inus circulum 5 qui cirtumduftu eiuslmcx 
deferibitur, cuius quieftens terminus in Mundi 
ccntro fuerit, alter vero in fummo ftatuattir ca> 
loiita vt a noftro vertice in hums dreuli centru 
demiffare&alinea, eidcm cfrculo perpcndioi' 
laris exiftat*At Senfibilem noftrum Horizon 
tern, ahbidemonftrauimus efteillamterreftris 
fpliacrae conucxam pordonem^uar (omnibus 
fiiperterrse vnifbrmem conucxitatem , remotis 
iirtpedimentis) nobis eft conlpicuatotartermf 
naturtp per circuit circumferendam , ab illotep 
mino linear redtae (ab oculo noftro ad tor£ con> 
taftum dutffar) qui ipfam terram conringit ,dfr 
fcriptam.Hancq? ponionem aliquado maiorem, 
aliquando minorcm a nobis poffe conipici, pro 
vamnoftr^ alntudinis rationc fiipravnifonnon 
terrcniglobi conucxitatem , ibidem docuimti& 
Lx hac quidern confideradone plurima pentfet, 
quae turn Optica, turn in Aftrologia,tum inMa- 

gh> 


APHORTSTICA, 

gfa^magni efiemomed, experiemes percipient* 

fTfiCt 

Gjjtccunq? fgitur duo ccdt pun&a cx diame* 
n\;iuntoppofjca , vnoque^ temporis momento 
in infimds extant veris Horizontibus: Sed qua> 
cuitp duo cceli punda, minus Semicirculodft 
fiitcrint, in vnico tatitum liaberi poffunt Hori * 
Eonte vcro,codcni temporis arti culo* 


xiyi. 


0 Mncs ftcll^maiores terra, ab aliqua fiii por- 
done radios fenfi biles direct os, ad nos rnit> 
terepoflimt, antcquain carundcm centra ad no^ 
ftrum verum horizonte orfendo peruenerintt 
Atqueradoneeadcrn , inoccafii, fob ipfb vero 
Horizonte depreffis carundem ccntris ,nosta* 
men ilium in are fu is dire&is radrjs pollunt* 


xlvii* 

Q Mnes ftclla^cum in borizonte vero alicuius 
loci terreftris fuerint, phis in refh linca^ab 
jllolocodiftant 5 quam cumfijprailliuslociho- 
rizontem iunt eleuatx ; fine vno eodcmquc die, 
fine quibufcLinquc diuerfisrrnodo efufdem ftdle, 
in illis varijs temporibus , srqualisfiicrir diftan# 
tia acentro terra; * Alioqui enim Sol in Capri¬ 
corn i princip io on c n s, 1 onge n o bis propinquL 
or cft,quam quorum imminec capidbus,mCan- 
cro verfans t &C hoc propter fuse eccentricitaris 
C^iiijf magnitudinera 


P R O P At D n V M A T A 
magn itudmem; quar edam mutabilis eft* 
XLvrrr, 

C Olem infra noftrum verum honzontemenV 
° ftenrem , accidentarij fui luminis radios ad 
nos ab acre procurare > Crepu{culin^ dus Luces 
demonftrat: Tresigmir Superfores Sffixarum 
plurimac ? cum magisfub Horizonte latent,qu4m 
ipfe Sol,in Crcpufculi matucinf principio,vd 
vefpernni fine, nobis, fiiiaccidentarijLummw 
virturem , (licet per ft non tamlenfibilemodni 
Sol is ) commum cabum,in ft ar quorun dam fuom 
crcpufculorum * Planctas edam Sole inEeriorej 
hoemodo confiderandosmoneo * Fitq* hoc(vt 
dixi) non per principalem alzquem radium,fefe 
licet vel direfliinifracluin vel reflexum)ftd per 
Specie! Spedem, vt ^tikhv $c xaroTrvftKH? penti 
vnlganterloquunturphiloibphi * Qua rationc 
Solaria Crepuftula inarqualiafiant, vide: Sc it 
aliorum planetaruni Crepuftulis ( vti nos mine 
ilia appellamu$)fimili perquiras methodo* 


X L IX* 


Q Va ratio ne ftdlx fixe 8c fmgtili planet^,! 

^ infra horizontcm, quam al i bi confti [ 
ad nos vel alia terra: 1 oca,radios luf Iuminis,i 
abipfo ccelo fclum,fed acre,nubibus,aqua,i 
tibm, Sf fimilibus corporibusrefleCtatjperC 
tare; rad iorumcp codeftium fra<ftiones multi 


CCS 


APHORr^rrcA. 

ces attendcin acre ,nubibus,Sc aquis:Et infinf 
ram Dei bonitatem Sapientiam^ admirari & 
laudare cogeris- 

u 

V T Stella quxlibet propriumhabetnomen 
exipfiusDci impolitione, SicSc naturam 
in fe habet vinutemq^ propriam, qualis in nulla 
alia,eadein omnino inueniri poteft* 


A D quodlibettotius mundi punftum,SCquo- 
. fiber temporis momento, ab omn bus ftcllis 
fixis & planctis fit tail's radiorum cocurfib, qua^ 
lis,ex omni parte fimilis,ad nullualiud punctum, 
ncc vllo alio tempore,naturaliter coftnui poteft* 


L II. 


T/" Aro7r^iKH<r fuerisperitus, cuiuftuncp Stcllac 
V radios in quameunep propofitam marcriam 
fonius tu multo per aitem imprimere potes, 
quam ipfa per ft Natura facit. Haec quidern Aiv 
uquorum Sapientum multo maxima naturalis 
Magix pars erattEc eft Arcanum hoc, non in ft 
noris multo dignitatis, quam ipfa auguftifliina 
philofophorum astronomia. infe^ 
rior nuncupata;cuiuslnfignia,inquadamm' 
dufa honade, acex noftris Theorijs dc. 
fumpta,dbi vna cum ifto libello mittimus^ 

D»i. 7T? £l<rtta 0 rojtj/W*. 


V! 0 < 
H 4 S Hitt 
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FRCP AH DEV MATA 
vrogi trpxt 

T T Inc obfcurae , debiles > SC quafi Latentes re- 
^ rum Virtutcsjartc Catoptricamultiplfcatscj 
ferifibus Bent no fir is m a n i fcflifli mac * Vnd e non 
in ftcllarum folum , fed aliarum quoqj rerupros 
prqsexaminadis viribus,quas per Scnfibfe ex* 
ercent radios , diligcns Arcanorum Inueftiga* 
tor, maximum fibi oblatum auxilium habet* 
l n r. 

Cl quid vd Solis lumen per Lunam effidat, vd 
quid ipfaex feibJa, nullis imbuta $ o l i s r& 
dqsfenfibilibus prxftare poftit^cognolcerequis 
cupiat: ex plenilunio,S£ Luna: eclipli totali cum 
mpr^artificio catoptrico, elicere poteft* Vt ad 
alia autem, eudem traducat experiendi modum, 
non opus eft vt moneam* 

Mill* 

Q Vo rnagrsad perpendicularitatem fuperaL 
quam dementarem lliperfidem accedit* 
xisradiofusaHcuius ftdla^co fortius circatalcm 
fuse incidentfclocum, fuas vires ilia ftdla impru 
metldirecloquidem mode,propter maiorem & 
gens vicinitatem; reflexo autem, quia reflexi ta¬ 
lcs radq, ad incidentes, vicinius conduplicantur* 
Ecceaio'tacisrat/Ojfndiuerfis zodiaci locfe,pla> 
netas propiores nobis exhibere poteft,cum aoi' 
tiflimusprorlus erit inddeiitiac angulus cum no 

ftm 


a v ho n r s r rcA* 

ftro vero borizonte,vel aliafuperficre * At nos, 
SC fiipra de hacre diximus:Sc nunc fignificamus^ 
in srqualibus a centre terrae diftatrjs, generakrn 
hunc nos cnunciare aphoriimu : effe tameittum 
vuliflimum,tum fucundiflimum confiderare ex* 
cepeionishuius ratlonem, in varrjs eccentric 
runt circulorum loris* 
tv> 

Q Vo ftelbcciufdem Mora/upra borizontem 
^ maior fuerft,ea ad fuse virtuus fomorem 
faciendum impreffionem ,per diredtosfuos radi* 
os,eft accomodation 

tvu 

X hortam tan turn trium diuerfa contempt' 
ratio lie , fcilicet Vidnicatis, Anguli incident 
tix,8£ Morse,o quam multipl ex confurgit ratio 
pro viribus eiufdem ftdlac cxerccndis , fupra a* 
bonus loci bonzontem* 

Lvir* 

Xd Omcntaneusquilibetccclfflatus,turneffiy 
dtusfuosmedt infinites,turn in alforum e* 
ucntuu Semina (cogruis maturanda conftcllaiL 
onibus) vires intend u ac imprimic efficaces* 
l v i r u 

Q Mnium cocleftfum motuum, ilk vdociflk 
mus eft,queni,verlus occafuin > fonpcr :i vigin^ 

ti 


PROP AH DEV MATA 
ti quarnor sequalium horarmn fjiatio, asquatorii 
con fie it peripheriatatque bunc DiurnuniTotr 
us motum vul gari ter vo cant* 
i-rx, 

pi V6 equaten funt propioresparalldiciroi- 
'^Ii > e5citatiore motu verfus occafiiin, il loruni 
circumferentiac 5 xqua torts fequuntur m otum* 
tx* 

Q Vam inter fc radoncm habucrint, circuloru 
^duonim quorumeuntj equator! paralldo^ 
rum, dfrcumferentiai > candemrationcmhabe- 
bunt^Sf carundem vdocicates, indiurno Torirn 
motu:Hoc mad planetas5c ilellasfixastrasfer, 
diurnorum arcuumrefpe£tu*&c,, Circumfere^ 
tiic autem cam inter fe habent rationcm , quam 
ipfo ru m D iametri Circnlorum * 

Lxr* 

P Eriodos quafeue^ videmus n a t v r ae pnt 

^ potent is t nu iolabili lege, a ccrleftibusiplis 
abfolui eorporibus,maxima cum diligentia , a 
nobis animaduertendas afTcrimtis ; psaio* 
d v m hoc loco vocamusjplanetaejftelte&a&jvd 
alicuiuS coeleftis puntfli, ad priorem locum vd 
priori vdde fimilcm , per ciratlarcm motum, 
completam reftitutioncm * Tempuft^ quod itv 
tereafluit , huiufcemodi Conucrfionisj Perio- 
dum nominamus* txn. 


aphoristic A# 

Lxir* 

A Natura omnes bos il luftriores recipimu* 
^ c ir culos; Hor izo ntem ,Mer i di anum^/Equa ^ 
torcm,& illi paraJlelos omnes: Ediptkam; Ec=* 
centricos planetarum;Epicyclos alios, quos 
ex Theoricis planetarum, Aftronomicif^ Ca^ 
nonibus, accurate dificendos ; moncmtm* 

Lxnr* 

^ Irculi omnes,Fofitionum (vulgariterficdiV 
6ti) funt circuit mturaliterdefinitirCu onij 
nesiili quorundamaliorum loco rum Tint b or i? 
zonres veriretiamfi infinici talcs, inter horizons 
tem tuum& meridianumilatuerentur* At quo 
propiusveriustnundi polos accedis, Naturam 
vidcs quafi pedcccntim iftos rccufare: duasep tass 
turn ex tribus lllis generaliffimis 5 CccleftiaTbe 
mata deferibendi vqs, fibi fub polis aflumere: vt 
& fub cequatoreduas praxipueadmittittin locis 
autem intcrmedij s 3 trcs: per mcridianos fcilicet; 
circulos,eclipcicx longitudincmad rcclosfeca* 
tes angulos:& per iftos horizotalcs: licet itifmi* 
tisalijs modiSjNatura, fuarum dillinguat virium 
proprictatcs* 

Lxrfii. 

p Enodusacquatorts, eft alicuius intvquatorc, 
vel alcerius pun<fti cccleftis, ad eundem 
ridiannm, reftitutio: viginti quatuor aequal ium 
horarum ipatio , per motum Totius diumum, 
Diq* abibluta* 
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PROP AE DEV MATA 
abfbluta * Hxc autcm omnium cccleftium peri 
odorum,eft fimpliciffima, fibicp fcmpcr squall's* 

LX V* 

Iesnaturalis,fiuepcriodus Solisdiurna 5 eft 
tcmpus quod fluit, dum per T otius motum 
diurnum , Solis centrum ad eundum reducitur 
meridianum; Iftaquidemperiodus,valde inx# 
qualis exiftic longitudinis* 


txvr* 


A Nnus tropicus folaris,cft tcmpus periodic 
cum,quo Sol, per propriumfiium motum, 
adeundem ecliptic^ fiimma: locum reftituitur* 
Huiusmagnitudo hac noftra actate, obferuata 
eft, dferum efle 3*5, horarum 5, & fcrupulorum 
primorum5$,fecundorurnautern,fer& 20. Mu# 
tabilem etiamhuius efle longitudinem,obfera> 
tiones cxcellentium Mathcmaticorum exa&ifli# 
m demonftrant* 


txvn. 


A Nnus Solaris fidcrius, eft tepus periodicum 
quod labitur interea dum Sol per propriu 
motum iuum 3 ad candcm ftellam fixam redit: vel 
adacqualem prorfusdiftandam ( fccundu eclip* 
ticx longitudinem) ab eadem ftella fixa ♦ Cuius 
magnitudinem, Thebites,Chor2cfilius,inuenit 
dierum naturalium 365, horarum 6,fcrupulo# 

rum 


APHORISTIC A# 

rum primorum 9, fccundorum autenuo# Co# 
pernicus autcm aliquanto maiorem, hocnoftro 
fcculo efle, demonftrauit: per 20 circiter fe# 
cunda, fcilicct* 

LXVIIL 


J^Vnarespcriodos veras, tu ad candcm eclip# 
^ ticx longitudinem , turn ad Solis coniunfti# 
oncm, exadta ratione per numeros examinatas, 
proquocuncp dato tempore, habeas ♦ Sunt enim 
inxqualcs valde* 

L XIX. 

p Eriodus Lunac diurna ,fiue dies Lunaris, eft 
per motum Totius diurnum, lunaris centrl 
ad eundem meridianumreftitutio perfeda: fin# 
gulis pene diebus, hgc, fuam mutat quantitatem* 
Similes ctiamrcliquorum planetarum reftituti# 
ones ad eundem meridianum, confidcrantes, e* 
afdcm appellabimus eorundem Dies : videlicet 
vcl Satumi,vel Iouis,velMartis,vel Veneris,vcl 
Mcrcurrj.Fixarum ftellarum tardiflimus motus, 
dicivniusipatio , parum exhibebit diferiminis 
inter fuam SC iEquatorisdiurnam periodum* 

LXX. 


\T T Luminariu fccundu ccl/pticam, ita reli- 
V quoru quinep planetaru omnes, quas vere & 
naturaliter coficiunt periodos, obi omni tepore 
D*iii)* perpendendas 


PROPAEDEVMATA 
perpendendascommcndamus^amin eccentric 
ds, quam inepicyclis fuis, per prop nos fuosmo 
tus* Siinplicesquidemper fe (quantum potes} 
vt diftinguas,copofitas item fcorfim, moncntes t 


Lxxr* 

\T T Lunaeperiodicas cumTole coitiones 
v feruamus , ita planets redim ad 

alium tardioriaffcftummotu (veroquidem SC 
proprio) quam is eft , cuius refttturionem peri 
odiea confideramus, maxima diligentianotair 
dum iignificamusr 

LXXIL 


\7T motus file, qui eft xquatoris proprius, 
V omnium ccdkftium motuum eft velociflb 
mus, ita planetarum omnium periodi diurna:, 
(iint omnium quas vere conficium ^ bremffjmo 
tranfaflx tempore* 

lxxi rr* 


P X cccleftium coi pomm Imitatione, qu& in 
inferioribus regular i aliqua 8 C ordin«ta fieri 
ratione cerni£ur,fincerx veritatis amantes, fhi' 
diofeq? experi cures, clariflime elicere poflent, 
qux res, vel tota, vel in fui aliqua parte, cui pk 
netx,fixa:,vel plenum ftellaru colligationi fi6; 
rjciatur maximeuta vt ille planeta, ftella fixa vd 
plurium ftellarum colligatio, huius rei vel efi 
fedus, pr^cipuus & quali proprius Significatoi 

(aftrologonifii 


APHORisrrcA* 

aflrologorum vt vtamurphrafi)ponit ccnferi^ 
Iftamautcm Imitationevarqspoflemodisfieri, 
cuiufs conft are credo philofophanti * Non me 
ergo eft vd in Mom folo,Fornia vel Figura, fed 
in alijs etiam proprietatibus &£ qualitatibus, hac 
obferuari vdle putandum* 

ConJeSartnm* 1* 

\/J Agusproinde induftrius,Microcofnni A* 
^ nalogis ftdlaturis, ita Signata,appbcando 5 
Harmordam experiretur maximam* Quae enim 
Vni Temocoueniunt,& interie conuenientiam 
habere necefie eft* 

ConfeclamM* z* 

O Omm ergo Trfum, duobus quibufcuqpno# 
^ us,quakqu3erendum eft Tertium, confta^ 
repoteft*Horum^ Xrium Anatomise, fingulo* 
rum propri£e,(tii t in rcliquis duobus: Sed mo do 
miidem diuerfo ,fci licet Ccclefti, Terreftri, vcl 
Microcofinico*Exempli gratia,SoIem 5 Auruni s 
£>C Cor homfnis, tibi proponimus ex Anatomij 
Magicaeconfideranda Legibus* 

Lxxini. 

T N qua fignificatfone aliquis planeta^ftella fix% 
A plurium ftellarum commixtio, vel cceli locus, 
prcecipue excellit, ad ilium Significatorem, omA 
nesreliqui mm planetac turn fix #,in ilia quident" 
fignificaaone comparan debent: vtquid vel au^ 

EM 
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PROP AE DEV MATA 
xflij, vd impcdimeri ab illis redpiat in {in mum> 
tis admimftrationc 7 arti£iciQ(a dfci atur indagine* 

LKXV* 

^ Vbd Fixarii mutua tnterualla, ex omni tern 
^^porisaEtcrmutenunijmm font mutata, hu* 
ius elemcntaris mundi tills rebus, quae S£ flif eti- 
am flatus conftantem valde mine nr conditio* 
nem,iftasmaxim£ pra*efle demon ffcrat, Cbm & 
2 men, 8C ifbc > Motu quodam (fell ice t tardjffimo) 
fecundtim Ecliptic? longftudmcm vedus oriov 
tem,tam feramur vnifoniiiter,ac fi omnesvaoe' 
odcmqj agerentur {piritu , hoc quidemSCnuA 
marum noftrarum rerum, feu illarum quas iam, 
c noftris/naxime conftantcSjluitp fimilcsmaxi' 
mq iudicamus, mutation es, yi rifth udinesep fieri 
^ fignificat * 1 ftarum deniq? per Diu rnum Torius 
moturn, Circundijdlio:ad totam illamccdcftem 
conftanternqj Harmoma m ,ex omnibus fteUisfi" 
xis reful tatem, qua fibi mutua funtcolligat? (qq 
ctiam rcru omnium quafi Forma Prima cxiftit) 
tori ekmentari regno, S£ totam cuiHbetciiifdefli 
particular, per principales pariim (uos radios, 
parrim per accidetarios, abundatifiimo quidem 
modb impetriendarn , (fra ordinante Tories 
bencficentifli'mo & Sapfentiflinio Opifice)eIi 
inftkuta*Et hoeni cfler, Nullum, ne vno quid? 
die ( namralker)prazferuaretur Indiuiduunt 


* PH ORUTlCAv 

Lxxvr. 

V ^ otus Fixatu proprfus, gcneraliter no^ 

bis demonftrat , cafdem talium effeduum 
die caufas-qui Jongp temp oris eurfii increments 
ziq alteration's fuldpxant fuas: Sic pro naturae 
proprietate, qu^duabusquibufeutj vel pluribus 
fixis (tam ex fcnfibili earum radio, quam ex vir^ 
mtcfpcrifica) ineft;, fpfiusnaturameuenrus, qui 
iduabus, vel pluribus ftdlfsfixis effidtur,figni/ 
fkaturce proprie,diueriam die,eft necefle* 

7 7 * 

Gensdebile, vtaAionisfortiori® {peefmen 
edat>quam A gens fimpliriter seftimatu for* 
tius,fepe vfuucnit;&: hoc, alfquado propter diV 
uerfitaterp Subieftorum, (in quae agunt)indii> 
pofitioncfuamtiua, fiue arcificiofa; aliquado au* 
tem^propter alias caufiis.Hoc maxime norut,qui 
Artis Sancfoe Lim ina Salurirunt . Quod rite e* 
nim Septies eft Separata ,Pracparatu eft , vt Sc* 
ptics quo^ Coniungatur ; ad cekberrimam ik 
lam philofbphotum Gamexam ccnftriendairu 
Hoc(DeiNutu) Dauidicu 3 efle*aflere- ^ 

reaudeo: quod ita nobis Dualiter expreGucft, 
ixxvur. 

JsJ On eft ergo minim, fixarum StellarS, quafi 
N dam ,qux inter illas min]'mxiudicantur,an^ 
nis fmgulis certas atqp (cnfibilcs in acre STalqsre^ 
busjcfkdlus producere; Turn quod iliac (licet a 

E.ijt nobis 


PHOPAEDEVMATA 
nobis maxime dfftent) terra plus oftodccim vb 
cibusmaiores exiftant: rum edam^clquodrna^ 
tcn'Xjin quam agunt,aptifRmam inueniunt diQ 
poOtionem : vcl quod ab aliquo planeta, eaniru 
dem corroborati radq, viuaciorcsquan, firmio^ 
resqp in terram torqueiitur; vel ab accommoda^ 
tiftimoaliqup Trt^rras ad fteIlarum expri^ 
mendas vires loco,adiuc?,tam cxiguo tempor!f 
interualjo, fuarumrepetant virium effediones, 
Quid de ill is ergo fixis eogirare debemuSiquaru 
alia: romrn terreftrem globum iiiamole trigefi- 
es , alixquinquagefiesquater, alia: feptuagdtes, 
alia: ocftuagefies exccduntf Sedillarum (tequ^ 
fo) quae terrac folidieatem, centies fcpties^ fin 
complcfluntur magmtudine, quantam credert 
debemus efle efEcienda ? Ab omnibus ergo orav 
mum.ordinumfixis, diuiniffima per codum d i* 
ftributi? harmonia, quantam quaii diuinitatem 
fimulin terras deriuari ceniendum 7 

g I cx Diet natural is tempore , deducatur Viu 
w acquatorisperiodus,refiduumq? tempus ina f 
quatoris partes reibluatur, clariffime apparent 
quanta sequatoris poitio, veriiis occafum, veri 
naturalitcr^, (praeter luaintegrant periodum) 
intravmusdiei natural is fpacrum, perafeenfio' 
nes(Keftas, nominatas) promoucatur* Atcp h?c 
eft vera St propria demonftratiQ ^ illiiis vtiliffi' 

nxac 


APHOR ! STIC a. 

me aeadmirabili's Aftrologic? Praxeos,qu$ co- 
muniterD uectio appdlatur divrna. 
LXXX- 

Q Vando ilium ABquatoris progreflum Dire,? 
^ dborium ,quolibet die naturali, ftcundum 
(ccnHones Solaris loci rcflas 3 cxaminaueris ,tunc 
vnietiam totius cccleftfs Machin?,alium quem> 
cu nep 1 ibet, contuere locum:cuius quanta fit fa&a 
prometio Diredloria , fuper vel meridianu cir*- 
culum,vel horisontalem, tali loco accommoda* 
mm, interea temporis, Aim i 11am prinopalcm s 
in Sol is loco menmur ? dih'genter annotabis. Dk 
redorfj autem morns quantftatem, nunc per ar 
fcenfionesvd reftas vel obliquas, dehnimuSr 
txxxu 

0 X Die Lunari,(ubtrahas ^Equatorisperiad^ 
&r quamm, illo mode,in die vna Lutiari, cun^ 
Aa coclcftia !oca,pro rattonefuarum vd reAarS 
vc! oblfquarum aicenfionum, D ircAoric (vt ita 
dicam) prormdantur^darum cuadeu 

LXXXIL 

jp Erfodus Horizontal^ Diurna ,planeta:,ftek 
Ja^iefixoe, eft tepusquod fluit, dum illorum 
centra per mom Totius Diumum,ad eundem 
reftituuntur horizontalem circulum + 

Lxxxm. 

][^ X Horizontali Solis vd Lun^ periodo,vmm. 

a’quatorisi 
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xquatorisperiodumfiibtrahe: refiduum , lllam 
xquatoris portioncm monftrabit, qua: (prater 
vnamfui integram reuolutione) verfus occafum, 
tail's pcriodi fpatio, Diredorie promouetur. 


Lxxxrrrr. 

T Icet Solis SC Luhx, generaliffimx fucrint Sc 
^ clariflimg vires, in hoc Diredionil artificio, 
Reliquorum tamcn quincp planetarum(maxim£ 
in eorum proprrjs (ignificatiombus) Sc Fixam, 
mulriplices efficiemix , fimili debent obferuari 
difeiplina: tam in eorum diumis ad meridianos 
reuerfionibus, quim ad horizontalcs quofeunep 
circulos.Nullis autem nos, alqsquam veris, nuc 
vti ftellaram motibusmemineris. Caueant ergo 
qui vel fingulis diumis planetaria Dircdiombus 
vel annuis(dequibus alibi agemus)certam> earn 
demqp prxfcribunt vel graduum velminutorum 
quantitatem* 

LX XX V* 


re- 


T) Eriodidiurnx quincp planctarum,quado 
* trogrado ferunturmotu, xquatoris periodo 
funt minores. Vnde per iftos,tum xquatorem,tu 
alia fingula mobilia cocli loca, verfus orienrem 
poftponi eft neccfle. Hancq* xquatoris periodi 
anticipationem, Ve teres, Diredionem conuer- 
fam appcllabant * Hanc autem tam ad Meridian 
nos quam etiam Horizontes referri, non eft no- 
ceflepluribus docereraut ex xquatoris periodo, 

retropedamium 


APHORISTI C A. 


retropedantium periodos diumas quafeunq^au- 
ferri debere,cum fatis per Te fint clara, 
Lxxxvr. 

P X iovis periodisdiumis, ad xquatoris 
^periodos comparatis, verapatet Sc phyfica 
demoftratio Dircdionis cuiufdam^ab Antiquis, 

pROFECTIONIS ANNV AE,nunClipatx: 

In qua, cccleftianonnulla loca, per vnum circi- 
terDodecatemoriu, verfus occafum promoueri 
tradunt* Verum,fi vel Profedionfsiftius partes, 
ad Iouis verum diurnum motum; vel ipfam an- 
nuam Profedionem integram, ad Iouis verum 
motu invno anno Solari, referre velis(vt Natu- 
ra te facerc vrgebit) clariflime tunc cerncs, nec 
diredo Temper modo ifta dirigi: nec eandem 
ciTc (fingulis annis) graduu multitudinern, qux 
vclfupcr meridianos,vel horizontes varios,pro 
ratione Iouialis motus vcri,integrx Profcdioni 
annuxrcfpondct: Dcnkf non foJumquincf vel 
riuihdecim loca ita confiderari pofle aut debere, 
fed infinitafere, tam planctarum fcilicet, quam 
fixarunu SCc> 


txxxvir* 

^NVomodo directvs Planete motus, no 
^^fbluad ciufdem maiorem fupranoftruHo- 
rizontem exhibedam Moram,confcrt,efle per- 
pcndendu:fcd qua etiam ratione,intra fuam Di- 
urnanipaiodu, Harmonicam illam xquatoris 
E*iuj« periodum 


PROPAEDEVMATA 
periodum compledi,cundem fadt:8C ad pr^d- 
puufuum denicp munus conficiendum (fecudum 
Ecliptic^ fcilicet Longitudine)mult6 reddit ha- 
biliorcm, fignificamus* planbtas ergo, eurfii 
directo progredientes,gcneralitcr iudicare 
fortiorcs,fortunioqj quoda affedos, non eft i ra¬ 
tione alienum.VndemotuLatos vELocr, cer- 
tiflimu eft,plus tu habere forticudinis, fuasqj turn 
fceliciuspcragerefignificationes* Quando cum 
planctarum veloci curfu,etiam concurriteorutv 
dem ad terram propinquitas maior, ex Theory 
cis conftarc tibi potefh 


ixxxvm* 

p Laneta retrogradvs. Naturae con# 
* ft as decretum quodam modo perfringere vb 
detur: periodum fiiam diurnam breuiori abfol- 
uedo tempore,quam ipfe Equator: cuius motus, 
e6 quod citatiffimus eft, fibicj* Temper arqualis, 
Temporis fit nobis norma. Secundo, cum cx ge¬ 
neral i Naturx inftituto, Ccrleftia cuda, in mo¬ 
tus diumi ratione , primum Tequi Mobile debe- 
rent, Retrogradus autem ifte planeta, (quafifi- 
bi commiflis habenis) Tuo nifu,primo Mobili a- 
liquam huius fiii muneris particulam prxriperc 
videtur *T ertio, ex D iurna fiia quacp periodo, a- 
liquamilliusvniuerfalis Harmoniw particulam 
excludit: Sc poft aliquot clapfoidicj, notabilem 
Totius ponionem, verTus ortumrepulifle vide- 

bioir; 
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bitunquandamqp magna xquatori Tniuriam in- 
tulifie: ciim ille,verTusoccafum,perpetu6rotari 
debeat Quinto,pernnax ifte planeta, munus fit- 
um proprium , prxcipuum^ defer ere videtur^ 
Propria enfm cuiufqp planetxperiodus, verfus 
or turn abfolui debet , Sexto ? op portunitatem 
illam qua ad luas fortius fexercendasvires,vti po- 
terat, (obtnoram Tupra noftrum horizontem 
niafore) rccufare iudicabitur.Nec Solem igiiur, 
mque Lunam (omnium corporearum creatura- 
rum prceTtanriTfimas,mundcKp elementari bene- 
ficenriffimasj immo mum b 3c omnium qua fi Pa- 
rentes) iftisimpUcari retropedatiombus, volute 
Deus* Ncq? rdiquos quid€;nifi ad breuequod^ 
dam tempus (fi ad integraseom periodo?, illud 
conferas) tali vet tergmerfatrone, patinir*Verum 
nullo cum natvrae vniversAeis 
incommodo, hoc ab iftis patratur. t Non magis 
qubn accrrimx illxinfinitammpene rcru An- 
trpathix , katvrae vni vMs A 1 1 s 
ftatum vllomodolabcfadant: quin adgratiffi- 
mum potius ornatum egregii faciunt:& ad ® As 
tvrae pcrpetuai^damincolumitatenijcondu- 
cunt vel max imi.E x retrogradatio^e 
ramen , particular/s aliquis effedus (quern feilf- 
cet talis planeta infereceperat perfiaendum)iri- 
rerim non promouentr,fed quafi retroagimr:Fa- 
daqt Infedafieri videntur ^ At quiseft, qui hxc, 
hi* turn 
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turn in Poliricis, mm ecconomicis negotijs cfle 
netdlaria, fomme^ intcrdum vtiIia 5 no cemat? 
Sariuse^ efTe rceurrereCvt didtur)quim male cur- 
rerev luuat ergo interdumplanetaretrogradus* 
licet non diredo ordinc,fcd quafi fomiit6 ) & cx 
abrupto;Si in eontraria fore fignificatione* 

" Sp* ^ 

p Lanctx in maximisfois a Tcrradiftattjs (cir- 
x cafoa fcilicet Apogxavemtes)in rebus qua- 
rum tunc Eierint proprq Significatores* fortius 
magnificentitiCp foas excrcct vires, quamineifi 
dem fariunt 5 quado Terr circa fua nimiru Pe* 
rigxa 5 proximi feruntur * Contra autem 3 inalija 
fibi fobiedfs rcbus.viuacius efficadufip operand 
tur^in foa maxima ad Terra pr0piquitate 5 qu£ni 
in eifdemoperari poflui it .qua do a Temqmm 
queamlongiffime diftant.Huius Aphorifini de- 
monftrario ex4 vf &7 h 77$C alijs prius expit- 
can's aphorjGms ^maximum fuum & lumen Si 
robur haber* Vt ergo in eadcinrerumper emi- 
dem planetamfignificatariq fpecie, diirinclc cx- 
adetp iudicium proferas,loca maximamm &£ 
ininimarum a Terra diftariarum ? pro vnoqucwj 
planetajfint tibi prius nota*Per artificium autem 
Catopmaimqumqj planetarum Al iquem^ idqi 
paucorumdierumSpa do) longi(lime a terra 
diflare facies;Et denuoCicfcu fere oculi)ad Peri' 
geunrquafi Nouiim* dcducere poffis.Quofdaoi 

see 
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nicolimlegiflc memini, in SoleLunaqgidem fo- 
life expertos opus ♦Scd videtes, tinhdCc* 

9 o* 

Voniam Solis non di (emper xqualis pote- 
tia,ncc eadem (igniiicandi ratio :finguloru^ 
etiam planctarum fine diftind? fignificationes,ac 
alixali?q? eorundem riantvires 3 nandebet idem 
devniufcuiufcpplanet? combvstione, pro# 
nuntiari Iudkiu. Licet autem Solis exccllentifli- 
mafuerit Si potetiflima virtus > no tame iempc r 
lfdetjdualiumplaneta combvrere Aftrolo^ 
gi dicut. Fieri quidem poteft 3 vt ilfe 5 Ccbufti pla¬ 
netar natura ad amplitudinem quadam Si mag# 
nificcntiam cuchat reiufdem omne iusjinfuHSvi- 
res trasfcres.Sed du l?dit,varia eft ratio.Ex Gra* 
duationu regulis,de quibus fopr^aphorifino 1 $>, 
egimus, quid fit omni tepore de tali Cobuftione 
ftatuendu (quantum ad fenfibilium radiorum O' 
perationem) fimplidbus femcl definitisplane- 
tarum naturis^chrifiime depromi poteiE 
xcu 

Vlluseft tcrreftrisglobiloci^quem Sol,Sa> 
^ turnus, 1 upiter, Mars, aut ftclla fixa qu?cu# 
9 5 no illuftrat foo diredo fenfibilicp radio,fpatio 
vnius fuarum diumaru periodoru^du fob riEqua# 
tore,(ecundum fua vera ferantur loca.Maximum 
igitur eft huiusloci priuilegium: cxqUo 5 tarttillo 
tempore, totus terra: orbis (cnfibilibus dirc&ifip 
Fri> horum 
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h6rum radijs illuminarijfoueri^ pofliu 

"pX V?quccuncp ftcll?,inlocis ant isciu 
lecundum xqualcs, Si in eandem mudi par¬ 
tem dcclinationes pofitx, ?quales liipra eundem 
horizontem verum , acquiruiit moras. Et in x- 
qtulibusab codem Meridiano diftantqsjomnes 
fux radiofc incidcntix angulos, ?qualesfacicnt, 
Vnde per motumTotius diurnum,(uisTadrjs, 
iftx ftell?,Terreftrequodcunq? corpus^er mu- 
tuas vices ita inuoluutjimplicant^^acfijeiufdem, 
illiscnctfimiliscommiflacura ♦ Ex natura ergo 
ita cooperantium ftcllarum 5 8i interualli earun- 
dem (chematici, fiue afchematici ratione 3 qualis 
ab eiidem, in (notx conftitutionis ) propofito 
corporc,fitgeneralitcr expedtan Jus enedus^tn- 
ueniri poteft. 

xcirr. 


J Icetccelcftts cuiufq? Circuit,xquatori parab 
■^lilijparsilla , qux fub Meridiano alicuius 
loci cxtitcrit 3 (exomnibus illius parallcli parti- 
bus) cumcius loci horizonte vero y inddentix 
angulum faci at itiaximum: T ame Eclipticx ilia 
pars foErrl quee ab horizonieNonagefima fiie- 
rir,altiflim^ Temper (iipra horizontem eleuibfi 
tur.Hane autem nonagefimam partem rarifiime 
ip Sphxra cbliqua, at in Sphxra reda Temper 
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litb Meridiano inueniri 3 cuiuis, vcl mediocriter 
in Aftronomicis verfato ? notiflimum efle fcio* 
Hinc in locis y quorum Vertices inter xquatore 
Si Mundi polos fuerint,illa Eclipticx pars^qux 
fub Meridiano, quocucp propofito tempore re- 
per/rur, Corccxli, appellari caE?pta eft: Nona- 
gefima autem pars ab afeendente loco^Domus 
dcciina* xciiii. 


g Tcllxomnesj vt font Luminis participcs, ita 
^ (prxtcr fuorum infonfibilium radiorum Si 
Ipecificas fuas vires) caloris cuiufdam font effici- 
cntcscaufx* 


9 5 + 

, ^/ r T sol fingula cocleftia corpora^foa fope^ 
rat inagnitudine 5 Sic cocleftis Luminis qua* 
fi fons perennis ac immenfos eft; calorisqp nobis 
fenfibilis, ac vitalis ? prxcipuus effedtor* 
xcvi. 

T Llum Calorcirtj quern Solis radiofi Ccni tota 
X Bafis(ipfotunc Solc 5 in foi circuli Pcrigxo.Si 
inminima Eccentricitate verfante) inilludtcr# 
renx Supcrficiei nattiralrpundlum 5 quod tum 
foi radiofi coni vertex fuerit, tum etiam cui Sol 
pcrpcndicularitcr imminct, efficiendo excrcct, 
(Dodrine huius noilrxilluftrandx^gratia) cfle 
potentix cuiufdam ? inftar Sexaginta, fiue Ccntu 
graduum >ponere folcmus*. 


F.i«V 


XCVII* 
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XT Onpoteftergo nobisignotumefle,quanto 
^ calore (uo proprio, alfud quodcurtcp terreni 
globiputiftum > cm sol inquoui.saliofinCip 
culi Ioco,perpendioilanter imm mcrepoteft ; af 
fidettrerpedu lllius ftii maximi caloris* 

XCVIIIf 

P T qui Solis fibi impendent is ealorem , mafr 
qua conuenienti materia apte expend roue- 
ritds^non fcomdum proporuonem folum > fed 
etiam fecundumrci veriutem,mtdliget,quaturn 
ealorem omniattcri punftoterreftri, cuiin^ 
nere poteft^impeiriet* 

xc ix. 

T\ Ata propornone inter duos caloris gradus, 
^ quos Sol mduobus diuerfislm Circuli locis, 
in terrena loca,illi perpediaJariter fubieftaj ex- 
erect ;Si, quocunqs date tempore, (luce nte nobis 
Sole)per al jquod artificium noftru,i nobis fenfi- 
biliter cxcitari poieft Calor, qui vni diftoru fiv 
eritccqualis^poffibile eft etiam ^per arrificiuSi 
induftriam noftram^velcodeni momento,velaj 
lio quocuntp (Lucerne Sole ),talem caloris gradi 
fenfibiliter excitant qui i Hi alrerf (it sequalis* Ad 
quanta aute diftatiam, hie no eft expHeadi locus# 
c, 

Ty Er bos eofdetn Canone^accuratius exarmna, 
X quantum 
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quantum rcliqui planet $,a Solis virtute cafcfa&i- 
ua deficianr,ratione bafium fuarum Conicarum, 
refpedu alicuius punefti terreftris,cui perpendi- 
cularitcr imminere poflint, in minimis corunde 
acentro terrx,diftantrjs.Iftorum bafes Sc difta* 
tias,ad Solis bafim 8 C diftatiam comparabis: SC 
Calores ab i ft is procreatos intelligcs. hoc tame 
memoriatu Temper teneas firma : vnumqucmcp 
Planetam, ex fui propri) corporis ratione, fenfL 
bilcm alianiqualitatcm, generali caloris comfo 
fccre virtut i.Et qualis ilia fueri t,non in omnibus 
(blum planctis,(ed ftcllis etiam fixis,(Si 53 apho- 
rifmum experiaris) per Lunam cxpilcari potes; 
8Calrjseciamvi]s# ^ 

XT Arietas Lunaris caloris, in quodcuncf cui 
v perpendicular iter imminere poreft pun* 
dum, per Solis etiam canones cognofci poteft. 
Scilicet, ft non (blum eius, a terra diftantiam,fcd 
fuac etiam illuminate partis conucxx,quac ad ter- 
ramconucrtitur,quantitatem , (inftaripfarum 
conicarum bafium inalrjs planetis) quocunque 
propofito tempore examinemus ♦ Non ram apte 
tamenLunarcs fc(c (ad operrndum) coadiuuare 
radios, in Comiculari cius figura, quam cum ad 
orbicularcm magis accedat, Cauti Sc diligentis 
Aftrologi iudicio. rclinquoconfidcrandum; vc 
& attain iftis AphoriTmis multa# 

ci i* 


t R O f AS a E V M A T A 
ctu 

XT TlVx & MOTVS fimt coelcftmcor# 
v porum maxfme propria, ita inter planetas, 
sol, l V ce propria omnes alios (up eratiSc 
L v N Aj propri) m o r V s perntitate^ reliquos 

omnes vincmHi ergo duo jomniumplanetarmn 

excellentiffimi, men to cenlentur* 
ioj* 

| v n a ,potentiflf rna eft bumidam rcru modo 
^ ratrix; humidiratiiq? cxo'tatrix SC efTeftrix, 

104, 

\T TSolisexcdlentcm lvcem, pracfpuu 
^ vitsdis caloris moderamen comitamriicacu 
l vnae mo t v>miraquadamanalogia,coix? 
iunda eft eius vis, humidiratis efteefeina SC mo- 
deratrix* 

r vna quo term: propinquior, &proprio 
^ motu,qu6 fenur velociori, eo (uuminreshu^ 
mida&jpotentius cxercet dominium, 

l ° 6 * 

Colem Sc Lunam omniilmclanctalimutu 
^ do nafeennum SCviucimum^ rum protreirio' 
nis turn conftruanonis, prfdptias (poft Deum) 
SC vere phyficas efte catifas, ex his fit manifcftifii' 
mu* Per Calidoaiim SC Humidu, 
im K& (vt philofoplii noftri verbis vtar)# 


AFRonrmcL 

Ifta cnim duo folum^iW funt- 

* 

K Nnf conftitunoncm gcneralcm,ex quolibct 

cert^ die^per quad am analogiamjcfTc demo* 
ftratam videmus* Habet cnim quilibet Dies na- 
turalis, (burn ,aim ver,tum ^Lftatem, tu Aucunv 
num, turn Hycmem # Ex folo ergo Sol is calory 
pcrftpariim, partim per accidens, omnespri^ 
mac produci poflunt qualitatcs,&neceflarioor^ 
dine* I n qitibus, fi prinripia, media^indip ftantf 
amus, Duo denari) aiiu(dani ranonem ccmcmusi 
Et pukhrum eft confidcrare^quo mode tandem 
fob ipfis Mundipolis, ipfe Annus eft nili inftar 
Diei vnius natural is. Aphoninium iftumad ab 
ciora traducas, 5^ maximum Sccretiihabes, Tu,, 
qui Trim tatis invnitatc s fflyftcnatraftaspfcy(w 
ca;&Tad Nod is muki colons Nigrcdine, Opus 
inuoluendum tumn,anlielas, 

cv 11 r* 

XT Tgintifoxcliucrfas habitudmes, quae inter 
bxa ildera SC Solan efle pofiunt ,pro diuer^ 
fo iftorum Sc Solis inquamor Angulispofitu,ad 
alios etiam planetas trasfcr) maxim^ad Lunam, 
Sicqt eonfurget^exomnibus planei/s, cum ftcllis 
fix is j hoc m odo com par at is, 13 z diuexfoe ratio- 
res cofidcrandf # Ex rnagne coftruftionis Pcolo- 
mrijhbrooftauOjhas dikes ad Solehabitudincs* 
Gd- cix. 
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F' Orporis rmperfcdio, proxima & maxime 
propria Mortis phyficac caufa eft ? non Ani- 
m a.Mortis ergo naturalis,caufaquoquc natura- 
lis:Ex Natunc igiturgeneralibus Gubernatoru 
bus, gcneralitcr pedet & pr^fignificatur.In Hu* 
mano certe genere ,Nemo vltimum fibia Deo 
prxfinitum viuendi Tcrminupr^terire poteft; 
Negligeda autem,paucifiimi illur attingut: Du- 
plicesvnde coftathumanxvitae eflfe Tcrminos, 
cx. 

A Nima bumana, & Forma vniufcuiufcp rei 
** fpccifica, multo &C plures & prxftantiorcs 
virtuteSjOperationefcp habet,quam vel iplu Cor* 
pus,vcl.ciufdcrarei Materia, 
cxr. 

1 NfenfibilesjJntclligibilcfuc planetarumradrj* 
* ad eorum fenfibiles,lunt inftar Animg cuiufda 
ad fuum Corpus* 

cxn. 

C Iderum quardam,eatenusM a l e f r c a ali- 
^quando vocantur, quatenus eorundem vires 
in corrupta Naturam, vel male difpofitam Ma-* 
teriani imraittuntur;( Hoc nos docente Aphorifc 
mo Septimo) Ipfa cnim Sidera,pcr ft,nihil ope- 
rantur maid 

cxrn* 

O Mniumrcrumin mudo elementari exiften* 

cium. 
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tium,qucccunquefuerit diuerfitas naturalis,ca ex 
duabus praccipue procedit caufis :(cilicetex Ma* 
tcriarum diner fit ate, &varia itcllicorum radios 
rum operatione* 

CXI1II. 


r\ Mnis res , quantumeunq? exigua, inmundo 
^ clementorum exiftens ,totius codeftis Har* 
monixeft EfFedus:fiue Excmplu quoddam& 
Imago*At inquibuiHam rebusjhocclariusqaim 
in alrjs apparet. 

cxv. 

CXanalogia corporuin cccleftiu,tam 
^ in feipfisjvarie confideratoruni) qudm inter (e 
mutuo comparatorum : &T illoru omologa firm- 
per , in ifto Element orum regno, (cx arte a no * 
bisiuprd tradita) accurate fecernendo, ampliflfE 
mam tutibi viam, ad perfedtam Afhrologix fa^ 
picntiam,ftcrnes. 


cxvr. 

Q Voniam Scptcm planetx,i2o diuerfas Con- 
*ound:ioncs nobis exhibere poflTunt,(icild 
cet dum bini coniunguntur, 21: dum terni,35; 
dum quaterni 3 y dum quini 21 ,& dum ieni, 7 :& 
dum omncsllmul copulantur,i) veriffimcqjftmv 
mus dictec philofoph 9 , quod ly bvrecis kutoci k yv&a 

c n<r rwy ywoy.iv*y i y 7W ne<ryiOo f TH<r yw^a-wr XSV- th<t cpQai 

g«<r: Circaillas no Coniuncftioncs,gencTahlTp 

mam hanc nos proponimusMethodum. Quart' 

G.i), do 
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do (olum duo cx ieptcm,copulanrur,2 1 varix ef- 
fe poflimr coniun&iones : SC in illarum fingulis, 
quis duorum planetaru fuerit fortior, confidcra- 
ri debet* Ex duorum ergo coniun<flione,4 z di- 
uerfe oriurur confidcradoncs;Eadcmcp ratione, 
cx triu corporali coniunftione, 2 1 o:ex quatuor, 
S 4 o :ex quinq?,t 5 2 o :cx fex,5 o 4 o :8C ex feptem, 
5040 varix cofiderationes prouenirepoflunt* 
Qui omnes confiderationum modi^fiunt i}6g>z: 
qui tanttr excorporalibusplanetaru coniucfb'oni- 
bus pendentreorumetiam viribus ; generaliflimi 
tantumjSc no ad certos gradus(vnde innumerae 
feremyriades , confiderationum variarum, pro 
crcarenti*r)liippofitis eflfe inxqualibus, 
cxvil. 


T) Enitius Naturx virtutes introfpicicntes,eo' 
* rum^ etiamjquacfuperiusjclariffime varijlqj 
modisjconfirmauimus/atis memores ) circa vna» 
quamcp mundi rem, omnium feptem planctaru 
radios,(ecretioris influentiar, aut lenfibiles priiv 
cipalcsvel acddcntarios,omni tempore concur 
rcre, commifceriq?, certiflimum efle aflferimus: 
pcrpctuamqj horum omnium, in rebus mundi 
omnibus (effeduum certc naturalium ratione, 
licet nonfecundum lpforumvera in Ccelo loca) 
manerc confundlionem * Vnde fi inaxjualesfem' 
per eoru dlenr vires, Natura 5040 modisvarijl 
gcneraJifl&inis, eorupoflfet diipeniarc operario' 

Sie^ 
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ties^quantum ad virfum differetias* Verum,fiin" 
terdum diios,xqualibusfordtiidinisnumens af* 
fici, interdum tre s ,interduin qua tuor, interdum 
quin^, interdum lex, & interdum omnes (licet 
rarifiime)confideremus;a:qualitatem^ iftam vel 
in Jupreino vel intimo, vel mtemicdqspoflrein/ 
ueniri gradibus:varios indemodos,per method 
dum pnus explicatam, elidcmus 1 o 29 5:quibus 
fiiugamus in^qualitatis abiblut^ modos 5040, 
con (urgent modi 1533 y generalifiimi quidem; 
inquibiTsper Graduation^ regulas, philofopho 
eft digniffimum exerceri;vtilitatem cnim repor 
tabit,& voluptatcm immenfam* Etquo iftorum 
duomm Aphoniinorum veritatem, rationemqp 
Logifticam intelligas, praxeos noftrar quan- 
dam fornnulam tibi prcpcnemus,inmuldsaliis 
ctiam rebus vcililfimam , Facikcp potent indu* 
ftriiis artifix , liancMahodum ad infinitatem 
quandam exrendere : & non pad in Septenario 
iolum confiftere numero * 


'Praxeos Formula * 


Cui> ^ Aphorifm* 
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Quoniam ratio conftruttionfs fecundx partis f- 
ft m$ tab ellc difficiltorvideri poffirtvtftudiollin 
hacre aliquatulum iuuentur, cxemplo adhibico, 
eandem expli cabo + Si bini planets tantu m(ex 
iepcem)equalis ffotuantur cfle forticudinisiinde 

inter 


aphoristica, 

inter omnium fortitudines,fex general 1 (Time hi 
bebunturdiffcrennac:(vt exquinta 8 C fcxtaco# 
lumna patet) Atpertertiam columnam, bina- 
ria coniu&io inter feptem planctas, 21 varies mo* 
dis,aliaaliacpcflepotcft : Etpcriecundam co* 
lumnam,planetarum fex incqualcsfonitudincs, 
720 modis diuerfis confidcrari poflunt ♦ Multi- 
plico igitur 720 per life prodeut 1512 o.qucm 
numerum in vltimx columnx fecundo defeen- 
dentc loco inuenies; Eadem eft operandi ratio, 
cum tres,quatuor,quinqi, vcl fex , xquali fappo- 
nantur die prxditi fortitudinc: Dcniqpad anv 
pliorcin huius rei explicationem, cn tibi breuifi 
fimam operisformulaim 


Phnctx yquali 
|» xdiufortitu> 
dine. 


For mud ilium 

tn.T^ua>if«cs« 


ComuMiorcs varixex 
buui plajiccu* 


Tranfpefition«i inxqualitujs 
___ ^ in faurtomimcro. 

Product urn. 2 O ——————— 


2 - 21 
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/^Vm in anni aliaiius Solaris Rcuolutione, ab 
^ terms planctxperiodinotabilioris princi- 
pio, vel quocuncp alio tempore, fortisaliqua 8 C 
rara in coclo fuerit vel planetarum inter le , vcl 
planctarum cum fixis,configuratio:vel Phamo- 
menum invfitatum Metcorologicum,Pcr totum 
terre orbem aftronomice Circumfpicc,Quis ter- 

reftris 


propaedevmata 
reftris locus fortiffimam propmmcpceeli Rgu* 
ram, mquoomcp velisfignificatq, talisconfigu- 
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nm,proprias planctarum, fixarumue & aliorum 
coddlium,Sublimium^ diciendt naturas, mo* 
dus datur infigms,fecreru $<$»H i nc etiam Sa pics, 
(mode Cofmopolitesefle poflit) nobiliffimam 
SdcntiamhaunrepotcftT fiue deprofperis prm 
a)randis,fiucremotiedis noxijsrvel econtrartam 
fib i qu£ m al qs. Lo co rum terreftrium Oppomv 
nitas,tanti eft moment!* 
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ORIENT E. 

CXIX, 

nos Mercurius die Terniaximus 
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SOLI DEO HONOR Et 
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Excufum Londini apud Re*. 
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Translator’s Note 


v 


Propaedeumata Aphoristica by John Dee 
Translated by Jim Egan 
guided by the original translations 
of Scott Barker (2009) and Wayne Shumaker (1978). 

To put it simply, this book is about the geometry and arithmetic 
that connects Astronomy with Astrology. Propaedeumata Aphoristica , or 
“Preparatory Aphorisms” is meant to be an introduction to Dee’s grand 
exposition of his cosmology, the Monas Hieroglyphica. Not only does 
it prepare the reader to understand what the heck the Monas is generally 
about, but it includes specific clues (strewn about in various places). 

This translation is based on a preliminary translation by Scott 
Barker, with firm guidance from the 1978 translation by Wayne Shumaker 
(and essay by J.L. Heilbron.) 

My main goal is for this fresh translation to make a clear path be¬ 
tween Dee’s mind (in the mid-1500’s) and the modern mind (in the 2000’s). 

Though the work seems lengthy, Dee gave great consideration to 
every word of every sentence. To capture and communicate that intent to 
the modem eye and ear, I have taken some liberties. 

Lengthy paragraphs have been split into smaller ones to make them 
bite-sized and allow for breathing room. Words whose chief meanings 
have dramatically changed over the past 450 years have been replaced with 
modern-day equivalents. Parts of sentences have been rearranged to give 
them better flow. 

Commas and parentheses have sometimes been added for the 
sake of clarity. However, all words in parentheses belong to Dee. [All my 
comments, clarifications and definitions are in brackets.] Dee’s frequent 
Capitalizations have been maintained, as he uses them for emphasis. 

The Roman Numerals of the Aphorisms have replaced with Hindu- 
Arabic Numerals (but be sure to look at to Dee’s Latin original mixture of 
both systems, because he has hidden a mathematical puzzle in his arrange¬ 
ment). 
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PREPARATORY APHORISMS 

JOHN DEE OF LONDON 

Regarding Certain Excellent 
Virtues of Nature 



RESTS IN THE TERNARY 

London 


In the Year 1568 


[This Title Page and all the following pages are translations of Dee’s 1568 second edition] 
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From the Author to the Reader 


I present to you, Sincere Reader, this second edition of these Aphorisms 
corrected by the hand of the Author himself and printed most accrately. 
The edition published in the Year 1558 
(as you can easily see by comparing these works) 
was imperfect in many places because 
of the negligence of the printer. 

Enjoy and use them profitably. 

Farewell. 

In the 1567th year from the Virgin birth 
In the Month of December, 

In London. 
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To that most renowned gentleman 

Gerardus Mercator of Rupelmonde 


distinguished Philosopher and Mathmetician 
(as well as my dearest friend, by far) 

John Dee of London 

Sends Many Greetings 


It has been eleven years (my most humane and learned Gerardus) 
since I left the Academy, having run through everything professors 
can teach students about the seven arts (so called liberal). 

Swimming without cork (as the proverb says) [without a life-preserver] 
I began to travel to Regions across the seas to investigate the sources 
from which (in our age) many channels of the best of these Arts have 
been led to us. 

I have lived on familiar terms with men whose most casual single day of writing 
would have been provided enough material that, if sitting at home, would have taken 
me a year to comprehend. 

By the highest favor of God, I was able to meet you at the beginning of my 
travels, while we were pursuing studies in Louvain. It is from your discussions with 
me that my whole system of philosophizing in these foreign domains laid down its first 
and deepest roots. Therefore I now think it’s only just and reasonable that you as a first 
traveler should be the first to lay claim to my labors. 

This is a right you deserve most of all, as it was the custom of our shared friend¬ 
ship and familiarity that, in that whole 3-year period, we didn’t willingly lack each 
other’s company for as much as 3 days. 

We were both so eager to learn and philosophize that when we met we scarcely left off 
our discussions of difficult and useful things for 3 minutes of an hour. 

For the sake of such a sincere friendship and sweetly continuous cooperation in 
philosophizing, should we not co mm it to the eternal memory of men some syntagma 
[Greek for a collection of well-arranged writings], or monument, so that a later age of 
scholars might be motivated by its considerations resulting from that most sweet bond 
of friendship by which we are perpetually joined? 

Neither of us ever criticized the other’s pursuits nor were either of us envious of 
the others learning, but instead we put our heads together for seeking out truth and the 
expansion of useful sciences. 

In your next to last letter, you reminded me of that noble debate we once had. 
This gives me the opportunity to discuss the matter at hand. 

I had hoped to write a longer explanation (or rather demonstration), but my 
health, which has been perilously shaken for a whole year now, has not permitted me to 
(even though I wished it). But the Discipline itself, the power of the Heavenly virtues, 
doesn’t seem to require a lengthy explanation. From what I have written, one can find a 
way of proceeding to find Apodixes [Conclusive Proofs] in the Art, with regards to an infi¬ 
nite number of specific situations. 
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I have presented and established the foundations of this discipline in a way 
that other principles of the Art will be readily apparent to the diligent artificer. 

I have ignored the infinite anaitiologetas [Greek for “things that cannot be analyzed”] 
and the useless decrees of many who cannot support what they write about with 
reasonable explanations. 

No one can start to understand the powers of Nature simply by observing 
them. To you who are accustomed to be Devotees in observing NATURE: be ob¬ 
servers of the true virtue of NATURE in these Aphorisms. These virtues are great, 
but they are hardly believable, except to a few Wise Men, and are known by even 
fewer. 

When you RECEIVE this work, I ask that you publicly declare that no ton 
amneton tis ” [incautious or thoughtless person] should attempt to search out and draw out 
(to his own harm), things that were not written for him. But enough of this. 

In nearly all your letters (which I have here at hand), and especially that 
next to last letter (mentioned previously), you have encouraged me to publish my 
Apodictum [Conclusive Proof] of this new Art (as you call it) as soon as possible (or at 
least to share it with you). 

You should be aware that besides the extremely dangerous illness from 
which I have suffered for the last year, I have had many other inconveniences 
(from those who ...) which have hindered my Studies. [Probably dealing with the false ac- 
cusations made against him.] 

At weakened strength, I have not been able to sustain my burden, the Her¬ 
culean task of finishing my work. 

Thus, if my work cannot be completed or published while I can still be a 
witness to it, I have entrusted it to the most learned and eminent gentleman, the 
sole relic, the only prop and ornament of the Mathematical Arts that is still alive, 
D.D. Pedro Nunes of Salamanca. [Shumaker suggests D.D. stands for “Dominus Dominorum” 
or “Master of Masters.” This famous Portuguese mathematician wrote extensively on navigation, astronomy, 
cosmography, and algebra.] 

Recently I appealed to him to kindly and humanely adopt this work if it was 
brought to him after my death. He is to use his own judgement in completing, cor¬ 
recting and polishing it (as if it were his own) for the public use of Philosophers,. 

I do not doubt that he will become a partaker of my wish (if his life and 
health remain unimpaired), as he loves me faithfully. He has a natural inclination, 
strengthened by his will, industry, and practice, to apply himself diligently to the 
Arts most necessary to the Christian Republic. 

I have clearly explained enough about why I have been unable to satisfy 
your wish that the monuments of my labors be published. However, if I were not 
to respond to your request to provide a Catalog of my writings, you might justly 
accuse me of grave ingratitude. 

There are the Titles of the works I have composed for myself with what 
means I have and despite the greatest of difficulties. They are listed in the order I 
most wish them (when I have more bodily strength and enjoy sweet leisure) to be 
issued to the public (so they are not known only by me). 
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1. Peri Akribologias tes Mathematikes (a work of mathematical demonstration ini 6 books) 

[loosely translated this means Precision in Mathematics] 

2. The Distances of the Planets, Fixed Stars and Clouds from the Center of the Earth and the Dis¬ 
covery of the True Magnitudes of all the stars (a demonstration in 2 books) 

3. Burning Glasses, (a demonstration in 5 books) 

4. Perspective Used by the Most skilled and Famous Painters (a demonstration in 2 books) 

5. The Third and Chief Part of Perspective, which Treats the Refraction of Rays 

(a demonstration in 3 books) 

6. The Great Conveniences of the Celestial Globe (2 books) 

7. The Mirror of Unity, or Apology for English Friar Roger Bacon, in which it is taught that he did 
nothing with the aid of Demons, but was among the greatest of Philosophers; and that he accomplished 
great feats naturally and in ways permitted to a Christian man which the unlearned crowd often attributes 
to the acts of Demons. (1 book) 

8. A New System of Navigation (2 books) 

9. Various Uses of the Astronomical Ring (100 chapters in 1 book) 

10. Subterranean Tunnels (1 book) 

11. The Triangle and the Analogical Compass (3 books) 

[in Dee’s earlier 1558 edition, the eleventh book was peri Anabibasmon Theologikon, 
loosely translated this means “Fundamentals of Theology”] 

I shall remain silent for now about the names of other works which may (God willing) 
enjoy the public light before some of these. This little work (Number Twelve) I send forth into 
various regions like an Explorer. Hopefully it will return to me the true judgements of learned 
and honorable men and their requests that I treat these matters and bring their proof s to light. 

Depending on the report form my learned friends that the Explorer brings back, I will de¬ 
cide whether I should lead my forces into foreign fields or have them stay home and train them¬ 
selves even more diligently in military discipline. 

Gerardus, it remains now for me to urge you to commit to the public studies of men (as 
soon as you can) your own wonderful Discoveries in that most excellent part of Philosophy 
which is called Physics, as well as your works in Geometry and Geography. 

With these most useful and new Discoveries, you will immediately enlarge the Republic 
of Letters (something you have deserved so much by your many years of hard work). 

Farewell, and May the Good and Great God bestow fruitful results on your most excel¬ 
lent undertakings. Again, farewell. 

London: July 20, in the year 1558 after the birth of our Redeemer 
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To the reader 

who is eager to learn honest Philosophy 
JOHN DEE OF LONDON 
Sends Many Greetings. 

[Dee’s introduction specifically for the 1568 second edition] 

Here are our Aphorisms, published for you with some revisions, but un¬ 
changed in their number, order, and subject matter. Indeed, I realize that these 
Aphorisms are for the more Advanced. 

Those of you have not progressed as far in your understanding of the many 
great sciences may find them rather long and difficult. He who turns to them 
from the Common and well-worn way of philosophizing (Poor Fellow) will 
immediately exclaim that he is lost in a confused Labyrinth. 

I have here entrusted for your studies an assimilation of everything I have been able to un¬ 
derstand, figure out, discover, hear and see (by reading, meditating, testing and through traveling) 
concerning all the remarkable things that have ever been put forward in the Theories and experi¬ 
ments of all the Ancient and true Philosophers. 

All these things, or actually the Choicest parts, have been HARMONIOUSLY CONGLOB- 
ULATED INTO ONE SOLID BODY. 

[Dee writes “harmoniously” in Greek, armonikos, to allude to the wisdom of the Greeks; Conglobulated is 
a rarely used word, but is in English dictionaries. Con means “together” and globulus means “in the form of a globe.” 
Dee sees all the various parts of his cosmology working together harmoniously in a solid, spherical whole. And he is 
emphatic about it, as can be seen by his full capitalizations.] 

Besides the most Illustrious Discoveries of our ancestors, this Syntagma [composition or 
body of work] is packed with Wonderful and Honorable ornaments. You will 
certainly find them if you search diligently, through repeated readings 
(paying close attention to and pondering certain things in particular). 

Nevertheless, you must not openly reveal to the unworthy or the profane 
all this which, driven by my desire to illuminate and enlarge the truth 
(so that it will be apparent only to you), I have stretched 
the sinews of my little talent to make evident, 
lest (to your shame and mine) 
it be turned to great harm. 

Farewell, friend. 

Pray wish my 
soul well. 

From our Library at Mortlahe 
Year 1567, December 24 
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John Dee of London, 

Preparatory Aphorisms 
on the most excellent virtues of Nature 



1 . 

Against the laws of reason and nature, God created all things from 
Nothing. Thus no created thing can ever return to Nothing, unless it is done 
through the Supernatural power of God and against the laws of reason and 
nature. 

2 . 


In actuality, if we artfully push Nature, using the Principles of pyronomia, 
we may produce marvelous Metamorphoses. By Nature, I mean any Thing that has been 
Created. 


3. 

Things which are visible and are known to perform in a certain way in the nature 
of things are said to Exist. 

But wise men can demonstrate there are other things which exist in Nature’s hid¬ 
den recesses which act somewhat like seeds. 


4. 

Anything that actively Exists sends out its Rays in all directions, elegantly filling 
all the various parts of the universe. 

Thus every place in the Universe contains rays of all the things that have an active 
existence. 

5. 

Both the general Substance of a thing and its Specific Individual Characteristics 
emit their own likenesses, but the general Substances of a thing radiate far more effec¬ 
tively. 

Of these general substances, those which are incorporeal and spiritual (or become Spiri¬ 
tual) far surpass those which are corporeal (and composed of flowing elements) in this 
radiating function. 

However, things may emit their own Likenesses less completely the more excel¬ 
lent they are. For a perfect Likeness is given the same name as its principal agent. 

6 . 

Just as one thing differs from another, the rays of these things differ in their power 
to produce and perform their effect (provided they are working on the same thing). 

7. 

The same rays, emanating from the same substance, can cause different effects in 
different things. 

8 . 

Sometimes a thing will act upon another thing which is similar in some respects. 

Other times it will act on something that is quite dissimilar. 

And sometimes there is no action at all. 


9. 

Whatever is in the universe has agreement, accord, and similar form with some¬ 
thing else. 
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10 . 

Things that are of the same order or are harmonious or of similar form sometimes 
imitate each other of their own accord. Sometimes they move towards each other’s loca¬ 
tion. 

One protects and defends the other (as much as possible) even if they seem to be 
drawing strength out of each other. 

Thus, through the Activation and Union of these natural things (with their differ¬ 
ing manners), and also through more excellent, superior things which are like the Seeds of 
Nature, more marvelous things are able to be shown, truly and naturally, than any mortal 
could ever believe. (And all this is done without violation to faith in God and without 
causing any harm to the Christian religion). 

11 . 

The whole world is like a lyre which has been skillfully designed by a most excel¬ 
lent artificer. 

Its strings are like Separate Parts of the universe. He who can pluck them dexter¬ 
ously will be able to bring out wonderful harmonies. 

Man, in himself, is wholly Analogous to this Lyre of the World. [Dee sees a human be- 
ing as a Microcosm of the universe.] 

12 . 

A lyre is an orderly arrangement of harmonious and disharmonious tones, perfectly 
suited to express the sweetest and most wonderful harmonies, with infinite variations. 

In the same way, the World is an orderly arrangement of its many parts. Among 
some of these parts the closest sympathy can be observed. But among others, there is 
harsh dissonance and noticeable Antipathy. 

When combined, the mutual concord of one and the strife and dissimilarity of the 
other produce a common Whole, a Union worthy of admiration. 

13. 


Our senses are not the causes of perceivable rays which flow from things, but in¬ 
stead are the witnesses of them. 


14. 


Spiritual likenesses as well as natural likenesses flow from things to us by way 
of light (through our sense of sight) but also without the use of light (through our other 
senses) [hearing, smelling, tasting, touching.] 

Particularly in the Spirit of our imagination, things present themselves to us as if in 
a Mirror, and produce amazing things within us. 


15. 

No motion is more perfect than circular Motion. Nor is any quality exposed to the 
human senses more outstanding and extraordinary than LIGHT. Thus, these two will be 
especially characteristic of the most excellent and most perfect bodies. 


16. 


Whatever is in the universe is being continuously moved by some Effect of motion 


[from other things]. 


17. 


All earthly things are ordered, set in motion, and continue to be moved by the 
prime motions, which are most characteristic of the Celestial bodies. 

However, even Celestial bodies sometimes move up, or down, or forwards, or 
backwards or sometimes towards one pole of the World (or the Ecliptic) and sometimes 
towards the other pole. 
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18. 

In each of the four separate great Wombs of the Larger World [Majoris Mundi mag- 
nus Matricibus] are three different parts. 

However, at the same time, these parts take form and are equitably shaped by their 
own considerations. 

They may be called by Notariacal design: AOS or OSA or SOA. 

(Pyrologians will understand what I mean.) 

[Notariacal means when a letter stands for a word] 

Learn as precisely as possible the natural properties of these Three and what they 
produce naturally. 

Learn not only the primary, but also the secondary and tertiary productions. 

And also learn the way of restoring the tertiary to the secondary and the secondary 
to the primary. 

In the same way, you should give the greatest consideration to why the very same 
part may be the cause of not only differing effects, but sometimes opposing effects. 

19. 

When two, three, or four Elements are mixed together (in any quantity), you should 
endeavor to learn the true nature of the composition’s Complexion [interrelationships] and 
Temperment [proportionings] by using what is called the art of Graduation. 

20 . 

The Astrologer should investigate (to the best of his ability) the proportions of the 
elements in the various parts, humors, and spirits of the human Body. 

It is important to test the proportions of the elements in other natural objects, as the conclu¬ 
sions you reach will be quite rewarding. 

21 . 

Potentially, every Seed has within itself the whole and constant order of each gen¬ 
eration. 

This orderliness is influenced by a combination of the place of the Seed’s conception 
and the various powers in the Overarching heavens above that place. 

22 . 

It is the privilege of the prime motion [the first motion of the heavens] that without it, every¬ 
thing else would be motionless. 

A similar thing is true about the power of the prime [first] and most special perceiv¬ 
able Form which, most certainly, is LIGHT. None of the other forms could do anything 
without it. 

23. 

What philosopher does repeatedly sing this song: “Thoughts exist through bodily 
perturbances, so they obey bodies. They should not be grouped with things that cannot be 
perceived.” [Dee writes this in Greek] 

What mortal doesn’t experience this nearly every day? 

Everyone knows that the “Body is sensitive to the sufferings of the Soul.” [This is also 

in Greek] 

The Physician heals and regulates the soul through the body, but the Musician heals 
and controls the body through the soul. 

Thus, he who is able to provide the many services of a doctor and of a musician will 
be able to govern the bodies and minds of men, almost as he wishes. 

(Certainly discreet Philosophers will keep this a secret). 
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24. 

What God has revealed clearly to the eyes of mortals in a Magnet, he has 
left to be discovered in other things through the more subtle investigations by the 
mind and throughdiligent experimentation. 

First, I will remind you of its power to attract. Second, of its power to repel 
and separate. Third, of its power to orient itself in a certain direction [as in a compass]. 
And fourth, the ability of its rays to pass through solid objects. I shall explain 
other wonders of this stone of the Philosophers at another time (God willing). 

25. 

All stars radiate two kinds of rays. Some are luminous rays that can be 
experienced by the senses, but others have more Secret Influences. 

This secret kind of ray instantaneously penetrates everything in the uni¬ 
verse. But there are ways that the luminous kind of rays can be prevented from 
penetrating too much. 

26. 

The powers of the stars and celestial objects are like Seals whose charac¬ 
ters are imprinted differently on various types of elemental material. The en¬ 
graved forms of our seals are imprinted more easily and elegantly on one material 
than on another. 

They cling more tenaciously to one material than they do to another, some¬ 
times almost permanently. Thus you should consider Gamaaeas (and far greater 
things) more attentively. (Gamaaeas are a talismans-inscribed rings, seals, or 
stones with special powers) 

27. 

The power of celestial rays to penetrate everything that exists in the uni¬ 
verse (whether the thing is transparent or solid) proves their great ability to influ¬ 
ence and impress their energies on everything. 

This might happen with such fastidiousness that the imparted power will 
be retained with much tenacity, in some instances almost permanently. 

Thus, the material upon which the influence is to be impressed should be 
naturally arranged and artfully prepared (with respect to its visible form, its el¬ 
emental qualities, and other properties.) 

28. 

The primium mobile is like a spherical concave mirror that is so solid it 
cannot be penetrated by sensible rays from the stars. Such a penetration would 
serve no purpose for celestial things. (There are several other demonstrations of 

this.) [In the Medieval version of the Ptolemaic system the primium mobile is the outmost sphere that 
moves around the earth in 24 hours.] 

29. 

To apply their useful effects, the stars exercise their strength not only by 
direct rays, but by refracted and reflected rays as well. 

30. 

The astrologer should not only know the true size of the terrestrial globe, 
but also the sizes of the various planets and fixed stars. 
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31. 

The astrologer should also know the true distance from the center of the earth 
to each of the various planets and fixed stars (and how these distances vary at different 
times). He should also study the varying altitudes of the clouds (or of the thicker air) 
above the earth. 

32. 

It is of prime importance to be able to determine which fixed star or wandering 
planet is located perpendicularly above a particular place on earth (for any given mo¬ 
ment in time.) 

The angle which that star or planet makes to other places on earth (from which the star 
or planet is visible) should also be known. 

33. 

Every perceivable ray emanating from the body of a star to some external point 
is part of a large cone of perceivable rays emanating from the star. The Vertex of the 
cone is the external point. The Axis of the cone is the ray. And, 
finally, the Base of the cone is the luminous part of the convex sur¬ 
face of the star nearest to the external point. 

The boundary of the cone is a circle described by the end of 
a straight line (drawn from the external point vertex to the star) but 
which barely touches the Star itself [in other words, is tangent to the star]. 



34. 


Of all the rays flowing from the luminous base of any 
star towards the external point, the ray on the central axis is the 
strongest. With regard to the other rays, the closer they are to the 
central axis, the stronger they are. (We will speak about the rays 
coming from deep within the stellar bodies in another place.) 

35. 



From Stars that are smaller than earth, all their direct, per¬ 
ceivable rays (which shine on as much of the earth’s convexity 
as possible) emanate from more than half of the convexity of the 
star. 

And these rays will only shine on less than half of the 
earth’s convexity. 

Regardless, the strength of the rays is based on how close 
the star is to earth. 


f \ 

If a star is smaller than the earth... 



more than half of ...and will shine 

the star's surface... on less than 

half of earth's surface. 

v _ J 


36. 

Any Star that is larger than earth will shine its direct, 
perceivable rays onto more than half of the earth’s convex surface 
(at any given time). 

Also, the rays they send to earth come from less than half of 
the star’s convex surface. 

Even though the rays come from a smaller portion of the 
star’s surface, their strength is still based on the distance between 

the star and the earth. [Dee does not actually illustrate 

these Aphorisms. These 
drawings encapsulate what 
he appears to be saying] 
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37. 

For any star smaller than earth, (even though a small portion of the 
earth is affected by its direct, perceivable rays) it will pour stronger rays of 
Light when it is close to earth than when it is far away. 

38. 


For any star 
that is smaller 
than the earth... 



weaker rays —► 

\ ___ / 


All stars larger than earth impress their rays stronger the closer 
they are to earth. 

Also, the closer they are to earth, the larger portion of earth will be 
illuminated by their direct, perceivable rays. 


39. 

Regarding the portions discussed in propositions 35, 36, 37, 
and 38, you should consider with the greatest diligence the actual 
amounts of Surface area of the Spherical convexity of both Earth and 
the star involved. 

These areas are bounded by the edges of a truncated cone 
which is tangent to both the earth and the star. 

(Consider the various relative sizes of earth and the star as 
well as their distances from each other.) 


For any star 
that is larger 
than the earth... 


...and illuminates 
singer— more 0 f the earth. 

aL ® 

weaker-*- ...and illuminates 

less of the earth. 



40. 

If a cone is made from a spherical star to any point in the uni¬ 
verse, the base of that cone will always be less than half of the convex 
surface of that star. Astronomers should take this into consideration 
when attempting to measure the diameter of the star. 



41. 

The Closer a point in the universe is to a star, the smaller the base of that cone will be. 
The Farther the point is from the star, the larger the base of the cone will be. 

42. 

You should investigate the various sizes of the bases of these cones (for any position of 
any star) with respect to any external point in space. 

43. 

In certain respects the luminous rays from long Cones are stronger than those from short 
cones, but for other respects they are weaker. 

Long cones have larger bases and smaller angles. For these two reasons, the following 
principle arises: In longer cones, the many rays (not only incident, but reflected) are more con¬ 
centrated, thus they exert a greater force. 

However, because of the natural and simple fact that an agent is more powerful the nearer 
it is, short cones are more powerful than longer ones. 
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44. 

Accurately determine what proportion of the Moon’s convex surface (which is facing 
us) is illuminated, at any given time. 

45. 

What we call our true horizon is that circle which is 
described by the rotation of a line whose end-point is the center 
of the Earth and whose other end-point is situated in the far¬ 
thest reaches of the sky, in such a way that a straight line con¬ 
necting our zenith and the center of this circle will be perpen¬ 
dicular to this circle. 

However, our actual Perceivable Horizon (as I have 
shown elsewhere) is that convex portion of the terrestrial 
sphere which is visible to us (having removed all impediments 
above the uniform curvature of the earth). 

This horizon is bounded by the circumference of a circle 
drawn by a straight line extending from our eye to the remotest 
part of earth we can see. 

(I have also explained previously that the visible horizon 
will vary with the height of the viewer). 

Many things depend upon this consideration and experts will appreciate that it is very 
important in Optics, Astrology, and in the science of the Magi. 

porisma [corollary] 

In most cases, a True Horizon can be made using 2 points in the universe and the cen¬ 
ter of the earth [three points define a plane]. But if the two points in the universe and the center of the 
earth all fall in a straight line, there are an infinite number of True Horizons. 




46. 

Any star larger than earth sends perceivable rays to us 
from some portion of themselves before their centers rise to our 
True Horizon. 

For the same reason when a star is setting, and its center 
has gone below the True Horizon, part of the star can still illumi¬ 
nate us with its direct rays. 

47. 

The distance from the center of the earth is the same all 
the time. However, from any earthly place, the star will be fur¬ 
ther away when it is on the True Horizon than it will be when it 
is above the horizon or overhead. 

However, the Sun is different. When the sun rises to be 
overhead in the beginning of Capricorn [around December 21], it is 
much nearer to us than when it turns in Cancer [around June 21], 
This is because of the greatness of its eccentricity, which is also 
changeable. 

[aphelion (the closest earth-to-sun distance) is actually around January 4 
and perihelion (the farthest earth-to-sun distance) is actually around July 4] 


direct rays from this part of the 
luminous body are still visible 


horizon 


center i 
of star / 
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48. 

When the sun is below our True Horizon, it provides rays of subsidiary light to us 
through the air, as by the brightness of twilight. 

In the beginning of the morning Twilight, when the Three Superior planets [Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn] and many of the fixed stars are hidden under the horizon (even more than the 
Sun itself) they will communicate the power of their subsidiary Light to us as if they had 
their own twilights (though hardly as perceivable as that of the Sun). 

I propose that the Inferior Planets [Mercury and Venus] should also be considered in this 
way. This happens (as I said) not through any principal ray (meaning direct, refracted or 
reflected) but through what philosophers skilled in optics and catoptrics call Reflections of 
Reflections. 

Investigate why Solar Twilights are not all the same and study the Twilights (as we 
now call them) of the other planets. 

49. 

Investigate why the fixed stars and various planets (either below or above the ho¬ 
rizon) reflect to us (or to other places on earth) rays of their own light not only from the 
heaven itself but also from the air, clouds, water, mountains and similar bodies. 

Observe and contemplate the wonders of the many fracturings of the heavenly rays 
in the air, the clouds, and the water and you will be impelled to praise the infinite goodness 
and Wisdom of God. 

50. 

God has given every star its own name. Each star has its own unique nature and 
virtue which can never fully be found in any other star. 

51. 

At any given point in the universe, and at any given time, there is a particular ar¬ 
rangement of the rays from all the planets and fixed stars. 

No identical arrangement can exist at any other location (not even at the same loca¬ 
tion at a different time). 

52. 

If you are skilled in Catoptrics [the study of mirrors and reflected light] you will be able to art¬ 
fully impress the rays of any Star much more strongly upon any given material than Nature 
does by itself. Indeed, this was by far the greatest part of the Natural Philosophy of the 
Ancient Wise Men. 

And this Secret is no less dignified than the most distinguished ASTRONOMY of 
the philosophers commonly called INFERIOR. The symbols used in Inferior Astronomy are 
incorporated in a certain MONAD which is derived from our Theories and which we send 
along with this little book. 

[Dee is sending Gerardus Mercator his Monas symbol, presumably with a preliminary explanation, 
as Dee tells us his mind was “pregnant” with the Monas Hieroglyphica for 7 years, from 1557 to 1564.] 

porisma (corollary) 

Obscure, weak and (as it were) Hidden Virtues of things, when strengthened by the 
Catoptric art, can become more apparent to our senses. 

The diligent Investigator of Secret has this great assistance available to him when 
examining the particular powers, not only of stars, but of other things that the stars affect 
with their perceivable rays. 
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53. 

Anyone who wants to understand about the effect of the Sun’s light on the 
Moon, or what the Moon can do on its own (not including the Rays of the sun), 
can learn by studying the full moon and the period of darkness during a total 
eclipse of the moon (and using the art of catoptrics). 

(It is not necessary to point out how this same mode of experimentation 
can be used in solving other problems). 

54. 

The closer the radiant axis of a star is to being perpendicular to any el¬ 
emental surface, the stronger it will impress its forces on that location. If affects 
that location with direct rays (because of the nearness of the star) but also by 
reflection (because reflected rays are closely joined with the direct rays). 

[Shumaker suggests this last phrase refers to star rays that are reflected off the “shell” of the pri- 
mum mobile and then rebounded to earth.] 

Measuring the eccentricity of various places in the Zodiac can show us 
which planets are closest to us since they will make an acute angle of incidence 
with our True Horizon (or some other surface). 

But we have spoken about this earlier. Now we will declare this general 
aphorism regarding equal distances from earth. Contemplating the reason for this 
exception in various places within eccentric circles is both useful and rewarding 

55. 

With any star above the horizon, the longer it Pauses, the easier it is for its 
direct rays to leave a strong impression of its power. 

56. 

O! The many different ways these 3 factors (Proximity, Angle of Inci¬ 
dence and Pause) can combine makes for a wide range of possible strengths of 
any given star (above the horizon). 

57. 

Any given momentary state of the heavens combines an infinite number 
of effects which direct and impress their forceful strength in the Seeds of events 
happening at that time. (These seeds will eventually ripen under the influence of 
other constellations.) 

58. 

Of all the heavenly motions, the swiftest is that which the circumference 
of the equator makes towards the west in the space of twenty-four equal hours. 
This is commonly called the Diurnal [Daily] movement of the Whole. 
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59. 

The closer parallel circles are to the equator, the closer their speed is to the speed 
of the equator. 

60. 

The ratio of the lengths of the circumferences of any two circles parallel to the 
equator is equivalent to the ratio of their velocities (as they proceed in the Daily motion 
of the Whole). 

Apply this idea to other planets and fixed stars (with regard to their own daily 

arcs). 

Furthermore, the ratio of these circumferences is also equivalent to the ratio of 
the Diameters of their Circles. 

61. 

We should observe and carefully note the periods of the celestial bodies as they 
move by the power of NATURE in accordance with inviolable laws. 

By PERIOD we mean the complete return of a planet (or a fixed star or any 
celestial point), by circular motion, to the place where it started (or as close as possible). 
The time it takes to make such a Revolution we call a Period. 

62. 

From Nature we receive all these most important circles: the Horizon, the Me¬ 
ridian, the Equator (and all the circles parallel to it), the Ecliptic, the Eccentric orbits of 
the planets, the Epicycles, and others. 

I recommend these be precisely learned from the theoretical and Astronomical 
Canons of the planets. 

63. 

Any circle might be considered what is commonly called a Circle of Position. 
Any circle is a circle of position of another particular place. (Actually every place has 
an infinite number of horizons or circles of position.) 

Most places on earth have 3 main types of Circles of Position used in describing 
Celestial Themes [for drawing horoscopes]: its meridian [longitude line], horizontal circle [latitude] 
and a circle which cuts the length of the ecliptic at a right angle. 

On the poles, there are only two of these three. [The latitude circle at the pole is a point]. 
And On the equator there are only two [the circle which cuts the ecliptic at a right angle is also the longi¬ 
tude line.] 

Thus, there are an infinite number of ways Nature combines its forces. 

64. 

An equatorial period is the time it takes for some point of the equator, (or, actu¬ 
ally, any celestial point), return to the same meridian. This daily motion of the Whole is 
completed in the space of twenty-four equal hours. As this period is always the same, it 
is the simplest of celestial periods. 
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65. 

A natural day, or the diurnal period of the Sun, is the time that passes while 
the center of the Sun is brought back to the same meridian by the diurnal motion of 
the Whole. Indeed, this period is of very unequal duration. 

66. 

The time it takes for the Sun to return to the same point in the great eclip¬ 
tic is called the tropical year of the sun. [in Greek, tropos means “a turn”]. In our age 
its length is observed to be 365 days, 5 hours, 55 minutes, and about 20 seconds. 
(However the most accurate observations of the best Mathematicians show that 
this length varies over time.) 

67. 

The time it takes for the Sun to return to the same fixed star (or the same 
distance from a fixed star along the length of the ecliptic) is called the sidereal year 
of the Sun. [in Latin, sidereus means “belonging to the stars”] 

Thabit [Thabit ibn Qurra, Arab astronomer, 836-901 AD], the Son of Chora, found the 
sidereal year to be 365 natural days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and about 20 seconds. 
However, Copernicus has shown that in our age a sidereal year is longer by about 
20 seconds. 

68 . 

By making an accounting over a long period of time, determine the true 
length of the lunar period, both in relation to the longitude of the ecliptic and in 
relation to the Sun. These two kinds of periods are quite unequal. 

69. 

The diurnal period of the Moon, or a Lunar day, is the time it takes for 
the center of the Moon to return to the same meridian (by the daily motion of the 
Whole). This varies from day to day. 

The length of time it takes for one of the planets to return to the same me¬ 
ridian is called a Day of Saturn, day of Jupiter, day of Mars, day of Venus or a day 
of Mercury. 

In the space of a single day, there is very little difference between the ex¬ 
tremely slow motion of the fixed stars and the daily period of the Equator. 

70. 

Just as you studied the periods of the Luminaries [the Sun and Moon], with 
regard to the ecliptic, we reco mm end you carefully measure the motions which 
are truly and naturally made by the other five planets (their eccentricity and their 
epicycles). 

Try and distinguish (as best as you can) between their simple movements 
and their compound movements. 
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71. 

In the same way we study the periodic conjunctions of the moon and the 
sun [eclipses], study how long it takes for a slower planet (through its true and 
proper motion) to return to another planet. (This must be done meticulously). 

72. 

The motion of the equator is the swiftest of all the celestial motions. 

Thus, of all the movements a planet makes, its daily period takes the least amount 
of time. 

73. 

Studious experimenters (lovers of sincere truth) have been able to discern 
and establish that celestial bodies are Imitated by inferior things in an orderly 
way, and in accordance with certain rules. 

Every particular thing (or part of it) is affected primarily by one specific 
planet (or fixed star, or group of stars) which is called its Significator (to use the 
astrologer’s term). 

Any philosopher would agree that there are many ways that this Imitation 
manifests itself. It can be observed not only in Motion, Form and Figure, but in 
other properties and qualities as well. 

Inference 1 

The assiduous Magus should explore the great Harmony not only between 
the Significant and the Imitator, but also in Analogous things in the Microcosm [in 
Man], Two things united in similarity will also be harmonious with a Third thing. 

Inference 2 

When any two of these have been identified, the third can be found. In 
the Anatomy of these Three—Celestial, Terrestrial and Microcosmic—a special 
quality found in one can be found in the other two. 

For example, we suggest to you that by the Laws of Anatomical Magic 
you can see the connection between Sun, Gold, and the Heart of man. 

74. 

When the specific excellence of a Significator (a particular planet, fixed 
star, group of stars, or even a place in the sky) has been identified, it should be 
compared with the characteristics of other Significators (or other planets and 
fixed stars). 

By skillful investigation, it can be understood how the performance of 
one Significator can either help or hinder the performance of another Significator. 
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75. 

The spaces between the fixed stars have never changed in the whole eternity 
of time. Thus, there are things in the elementary world that have never changed. 

However, all of the fixed stars are subject to an extremely slow Movement to 
the east, along the Ecliptic. [Precession of the Equinoxes] 

As they are all driven by the same spirit, this means that likewise there are 
mutations and changes in our most important affairs (even though we consider them 
to be stable and consistent). 

This slow revolution of the stars (by means of the Daily Motion of the Whole) 
makes a complete and unceasing celestial Harmony. This harmony which reverber¬ 
ates from all the fixed stars is kind of a First Form for everything. 

All the fixed stars are harmoniously bound, not only to each other, but through 
their principal rays (and secondary rays), they are connected to each and every par¬ 
ticle in the elemental realm. This is the way the Most beneficent and Wise Maker has 
ordained things to be. If this were not so, No Individual particle would (naturally) be 
preserved. Not even for a single day. 

76. 

This slow Motion of the Fixed stars means that over a long period of time, 
the same star will undergo growth, and even change. Thus, the effect of two stars or 
a small constellation of stars might (through their special power and their perceivable 
rays) also change. 

77. 

Sometimes a weak Agent will produce a stronger effect on a Subject than a 
stronger Agent. This may be caused by some natural tendency in the Subject or by 
some artificial rearrangement of the subject (or for some other reason). 

This is best understood by those who have Paid their Respects to the Thresh¬ 
old of the Holy Art. 

For that which has solemnly been Seven times Separated is ready to be Seven 
times Joined, to complete that most celebrated Gamaeam [marriage] of the philosophers. 

I dare to assert (with God’s approval) 
that this is the Seven Times of David, D'TlVnW, 

• t r ; • 

which has been expressed for us in the Dual Number. t ^ * 


[What I have translated as “Seven Times,” Dee has written in these Hebrew letters: 
Shin, Bet, Ayin, Tav, Yod, Samech, which is essentially ShBATYS, 

Dee’s “Sabbatizat” in the 

“Thus the World was Created” chart in the Monas.] 


[In the margin, 
Dee has written 
the number 12 
in Hebrew.] 


78. 

It is not surprising that certain stars which appear to be of the smallest size 
produce definite, perceivable effects in the air and other things. Even though they are 
very far away, these small stars are actually 18 times larger than the earth. 
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There are several reasons for this. It may be because they find an especially ap¬ 
propriate arrangement in the matter upon which they act. It may be because their rays 
are strengthened by another planet which bends the rays towards earth, invigorating 
them and making them more robust. 

A star’s energy might be amplified by something in its periexontos [surroundings] 
which causes the star to repeat its force every so often over a short period of time [creat- 

ing an “echo” effect]. 

Moreover, what should we think about these fixed stars which are 30 times, 
or 70 times or 80 times larger than the whole terrestrial globe? And what (I ask you) 
should we think about the effect of those whose magnitudes are 107 times the size of 
the earth? 

What are we to think of the divine power the earth receives at any given time 
from all the fixed stars of all sizes, distributed through the heavens in their most divine 
harmony? 

[Dee is somewhat following the chart of magnitudes as determined by the Arab astronomer Al-fraganus 
(around 850 AD), (magnitude 6 is 18 times earth), (magnitude 5 is 36 times earth), (magnitude 4 is 54 times earth), 
(magnitude 3 is 72 times earth), (magnitude 2, 90, (magnitude 1 is 107 times earth). Most of his numbers are from 
the 6 part division of 108.] 

79. 

If one equatorial period is subtracted from the time of a natural Day, and the re¬ 
maining time is resolved into portions of the equator, it will be easily apparent how far 
the equator truly and naturally moves to the west using what are called Right Ascen¬ 
sions. 

This is a true and specific demonstration of that most useful and admirable 
Astrological Praxis commonly called DIURNAL DIRECTION. 

[This difference (or Daily Direction) is about 1 degree per day. This accounts for why the sun moves 
through all the signs of the zodiac over the course of a year (almost 360 degrees). Right Ascencion is the celestial 
equivalent of terrestrial longitude. Praxis means an “accepted practice or custom.”] 

80. 

While observing this Diurnal Direction (the directional progress of the Equator 
on any given day when compared to the right ascensions of the Sun’s position), also 
observe any other place in the entire celestial Machine. 

Note carefully how much directional movement has been made above the me¬ 
ridian circle (or above the horizontal circle suited to that celestial point in the interval 
of time used to measure the forward movement of the Sun.) 

Now we have established the right ascension and the oblique ascension of the 
Directional motion, [oblique ascension is the declination from the horizontal or the celestial equivalent of 
latitude.] 

81. 

Subtract the Equatorial period from a Lunar Day and it will become apparent 
how much all celestial places are (as we might say) pushed forward Directionally with 
respect to their right ascensions and oblique ascensions. 

[Dee is saying that the Diurnal Direction of the Moon can be determined the same way the Diurnal Direction of the 
Sun is measured.] 
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82. 

The Diurnal Horizontal Period of a planet or fixed star is the time it takes 
for their centers to return to the same horizontal circle (by the Diurnal Motion of the 

Whole). [This is the time period between one rising (of a planet or star) and the next rising (of that same planet 
or star.)] 

83. 

Subtract one period of the equator from the Horizontal period of the Sun or the 
Moon, and what remains is the portion of the equator which has advanced Direction- 
ally to the west (beyond one full revolution). 

[This is a reiteration of Aphorism 79, only applying it to the Moon’s period.] 

84. 

Even though the strengths of the Sun and the Moon are clear and relatively 
uncomplicated in this system of Directional movements, the five Remaining planets 
(as Significators) and the fixed stars should be observed using a similar method (by 
watching their daily returns to their meridian circles and the horizontal circles). 

Remember, we are only considering the true movements of the stars. Beware 
of prescribinig a certain quantity (of degrees and minutes) to the individual Diurnal 
Directions of the planets, or their annual ones. (I will treat this elsewhere.) 

[Dee recommends using observational calculations rather than using traditionally accepted estimates.] 

85. 

When their motions are retrograde, the daily period of any of the five planets 
is less than an equatorial period. Thus, it is essential that both the equator (and other 
individual movable places in the heavens) be pushed back to the east by these periods. 

The Ancients called this surpassing of the equatorial period Reverse Direction. 
I need not remind you that this surpassing refers to the Horizontal circles as well as 
the Meridian circles. Nor that the equatorial period must be subtracted from any daily 
period [of a planet] moving retrograde. These things should be clear enough by them¬ 
selves. 

86. 

When the daily period of Jupiter is compared to the equatorial period, a true 
and physical demonstration of a certain Direction results. The Ancients called this the 
ANNUAL PROGRESSION, in which they say celestial positions are moved towards 
the west by about a Dodecatemorium [one twelfth of a circle]. 

Nature urges you to observe either the parts of the Progression (compared to 
the true diurnal motion of Jupiter) or the whole annual Progression (compared to the 
true movement of Jupiter in one solar year). 

If you do so, you will easily see that neither of these are always made in a 
straight line, nor is the number of degrees in the annual Progression the same from 
year to year (because of Jupiter’s true annual movement with respect to the meridian 
circles and horizontal circles). 

The movements of a planet (or a fixed star) cannot be determined by making 
only 5 readings, or even from 15 readings. Many, many readings must be made. 
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87. 

Carefully examine how the DIRECT movement of a Planet causes it to Delay above 
the Horizon. 

Discern why it makes this movement to include the Harmonic period of the equator 
in its own daily period. 

Finally, learn why is it more likely to produce its particular effect on the Longitude of 
the Ecliptic. 

Thus, it is not unreasonable to judge PLANETS progressing on a DIRECT course to 
be stronger and more endowed with good fortune. 

Certainly those that move more SWIFTLY have greater strength and their significa¬ 
tions are projected more fruitfully. 

You can deduce from these Theorems what happens when a planet is both moving 
swiftly and is quite close to earth. 

88 . 

A RETROGRADE Planet seems to somewhat break the constant rule of Nature by 
completing its daily period in a shorter time than the Equatorial period (which is our normal 
Time period, as it is the fastest and is always the same). 

Second, by the general rule of Nature, the daily motion of all Celestial bodies ought 
to follow the Primium Mobile. But a Retrograde planet seems to snatch away some part of its 
function from the Primium Mobile by its own effort (as if taking control of the reins). 

Third, it takes away a small part of that universal Harmony from each of its Daily 
Periods. After several days have passed, it will appear to have pushed back a sizeable portion 
of the Whole to the east. As it should be rotating perpetually to the west, this does a serious 
Injustice to the Equator. 

Fifth, this obstinate planet seems to abandon its proper and special function, as the 
proper period for every planet should be completed toward the east. 

Six, because of its delay above our horizon, it will be judged to have refused an op¬ 
portunity to use its strength in a powerful way. 

Thus, God did not wish that the Sun or the Moon (the most excellent of all corporeal 
creatures and the most benevolent to the elemental world) to be involved in these retrograde 
movements. 

Nor does he allow other things to use such a tergiversation except for a very brief 
time (in comparison to their whole periods). 

[Tergiversation means a turning back (from tergum “back” + vetere “to turn). Cicero loved this word and used it 
frequently. Though it’s not used much today, it is still in English dictionaries.] 

But truthfully, the performance of retrograde planets does no harm to UNIVERSAL 
NATURE. They do not corrupt the status of UNIVERSAL NATURE any more than an infi¬ 
nite number of other Antipathies. Indeed, they make Nature more pleasantly ornamented and 
contribute greatly to the preservation of Nature’s wholeness. 

During RETROGRADE MOVEMENT a particular effect which a planet performs is 
not promoted, but rather reversed. They seem to become the Undoer of Deeds. The planet 
seems to become an Undoer of the Deeds it normally does. 

But who doesn’t perceive that such things are sometimes necessary and often ex¬ 
tremely useful in both Political and economic affairs. Isn’t it better (as they say) to move 
backwards rather than advance poorly. 
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By interrupting the significant effect and becoming a contrary significant for a while, a 
retrograde planet is often quite helpful, even though it is by incidental assistance and not direct 
assistance. 

89. 

In matters of which they are Significators, planets near their Apogee [farthest distance from 
earth] exercise their powers more forcefully and more magnificently than they do when they are 
near Perigee [closest distance to earth]. 

However, in other matters they act with more vigor and effectiveness when they are near¬ 
est to Earth (rather than farthest from Earth). 

This Aphorism is demonstrated most brightly and vigorously in Aphorisms 41, 43, 73, 77, 
and others explained previously. 

[These particular aphorisms that discuss the size relationships between two spheres, the cone of rays; Anatomical 
Magic of Sun, Gold and Man’s Heart; and the Gameaem or David’s “Seven Times.”] 

Thus in order to make insightful and precise judgements about things signified by the 
various planets, their Apogees and Perigees must be known. 

However, using the artfulness of Catoptrics you can easily make any of the five planets 
very distant from EARTH (even over the span of a few days). And finally (in the blink of an eye) 
you can lead it back to a new Perigee. 

I recall reading that once men tried doing this with the Sun and the Moon, but seeing that 
ephruason ethne... [the heathen became unruly...] 

[Shumaker notes that this Greek phrase comes from Acts 4:25, which derives from Psalm 2:1 in the Greek Septuagint 
text of the Old Testament. Messing with the rays Sun and the Moon using mirrors might make the masses suspicious and fearful. 
(Shumaker and Heilbron, p. 234)] 

90. 

The power of the sun is not always the same [due to its eccentricity with the earth]. The calcula¬ 
tion of its effect is not always the same. The effects and forces of the various planets differ. 

Thus the COMBUSTION of various planets is not always the same. 

[In Astrology, a planet is said to be “combust” (or burnt up or destroyed) when it gets to within about 10 degrees from the body 
of the Sun.] 

Even though the Sun has the most eminent and most powerful virtue, it does not always 
cause harm when it COMBUSTS (as the Astronomers say) another planet. 

Indeed, by transferring some of its own strength, the Sun can even amplify the nature of a 
Combust planet to an even greater magnificence. 

But when the Sun does damage the effect of a Combust planet, the degree of harm will 

vary. 

The degree to which Combustion affects the operation of the perceivable rays of a planet 
can be determined using the rules of Graduation which we treated above in Aphorism 19. 

[Dee explains the Art of Graduation more fully in his 1570 Preface to Euclid .] 

91. 

There is no spot on the terrestrial globe upon which the Sun, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars or any 
fixed planet does not shine with its direct and perceivable rays (during each of their daily peri¬ 
ods). 

The fact that the whole earth can be illuminated and warmed by all these direct and per¬ 
ceivable rays (and in such a short period of time) demonstrates that the earth is Truly privileged 
to be such a Excellent location. 
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92. 

When two stars that are in locations which are ANTISCIIS, their declina¬ 
tions are the same, and distances around their true horizon are the same. 

[In Greek, antiskios means “counter-shadows;” the shadows of two people on opposite sides of the 
earth will be cast in opposite directions.] 

Because of the Daily Movement of the Whole, these stars make a mutual 
turning and will continue to surround and embrace some Terrestrial body. It’s as 
if the care of that body had been entrusted to them. 

Two stars working together in this fashion (whether relating in schematic 
or an aschematic interval) produce a certain effect. This effect can be found in the 
constitution of a known [Terrestrial] body which is exposed to them. 

[Shumaker suggests that “schematic or aschematic” might mean “exact or approximate.”] 

93. 

The part of any Celestial Circle parallel to the equator, which under the 
Meridian of some location (from all parts of that parallel), makes the greatest 
angle of incidence with the true horizon of that location. 

However, only that part of the Ecliptic which is in the Nineteenth Degree 
from the horizon will always be elevated in the highest degree above the horizon. 

[The Sun is exalted in the nineteenth degree of Aries.] 

I realize that it is well known to anyone moderately versed in Astronomy 
that this nineteenth part is rarely found under the Meridian in an Oblique Sphere, 
but usually in a Right Sphere. 

Thus, (in places whose Vertices are somewhere other than on the equator 
or on the poles of the World), that part of the Ecliptic found beneath the Meridian 
(at any given moment) has been called the Heart of the Sky. (The nineteenth part 
from the place of the ascendant is referred to as the Tenth House.) 

94. 

All stars are sharers of Light. So, (aside from the specific powers of their 
imperceivable rays), they are the efficient causes of a certain heat. 

95. 

The Sun, (the largest of all celestial bodies) is not only the perpetual, im¬ 
mense source of celestial Light for us, but also the main producer of perceivable 
heat, which is so vital to our existence. 

96. 

The greatest Heat of the sun will be at the point over which the Sun hangs 
perpendicularly at the time of its Perigee [closest to earth]. 

The Heat from the entire Base of the Sun’s radiant Cone affects that natu¬ 
ral point on the earth’s Surface which is at the vertex of that radiant cone. 

We generally assume (for the sake of illustrating our Doctrine) that it has a 
power of Sixty degrees, or One Hundred degrees. 

[Dee appears to be saying the Sun is so hot it would be way off the scale of his Art of Graduation 
which only goes to four “degrees” of heat.] 
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97. 

Besides determining this maximal degree heat at Perigee, we should learn how 
much heat the SUN directs to various points on the earth’s globe (over which it hangs per¬ 
pendicularly) during the rest of its annual Circuit. 

98. 

When the sun hangs perpendicular above you, note the amount of heat it makes in 
some suitable material. 

Then you will understand (by experience, not proportional calculation) how much 
heat it will direct to any other terrestrial point over which it hangs. 

99. 

Suppose you had two different degrees of heat (in a particular proportion) in two 
different terrestrial locations that are perpendicularly beneath the two different places of 
the Sun’s Circuit. 

Also suppose (at any time when the Sun is shining for us) we devised some kind 
of artifice that could produce a perceivable heat equal to the heat found in one of those 
places. 

It would be possible, through our Artifice and industry, (at any given moment, pro¬ 
vided the Sun is Shining) to produce perceivable heat that would be exactly equal to the 
other location on earth. 

However, this is not the place to explain at how great a distance. 

[Dee emphasizes that the Sun must be shining. So he may be referring to some Catoptric heat-multiplying 
device, perhaps involving concave mirrors.] 

100. 

Using these same Rules, most accurately examine how much less heat producing 
power the Planets have compared to the Sun, (as a result of the size of their Conical bases 
with respect to some terrestrial point, above which the planet hangs perpendicularly, when 
the planet is at its smallest distance form earth.) 

You can calculate the amount of Heat a planet produces by comparing its base and 
distance with the base and distance of the Sun. 

But always keep THIS in mind: Each and every planet (because of its own particu¬ 
lar body) mixes another perceivable quality with the general power of its heat. 

And what sort that is (not only in the planets but also in the fixed stars) you can learn by 
studying the Moon (refer to the test described in Aphorism 53) and also by other ways. 

[In Theorem 53 he recommends using a mirror to somehow calculate the power of the light generated by the 
Moon itself during a Solar eclipse. Dee’s apparently believes that planets generate heat and light. But this is not actually 
the case. Also as the planets and stars are so vastly far away, his geometry of finding conical distances is a bit unusual. 
That the “other perceivable quality” Dee refers to here might be moisture (or humidity), the other axis of Dee’s Art of 
Graduation.] 

101. 

We can apply the rules we used for the Sun to determine the various amount of the 
Moon’s heat (over any particular terrestrial point over which it hangs perpendicularly). 

But obviously we must take into consideration the moon’s distance from earth at 
any given time and also how much of the Moon’s convex surface facing earth is illumi¬ 
nated (that is, what proportion of the conical base is illuminated). 

Let the Careful and diligent Astrologer the consider why Lunar rays don’t assist 
each other very well much the Moon is Homed, compared to when it is nearly full. In all 
these Aphorisms I leave many things to judgement. 
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102 . 

The most special properties of celestial bodies are LIGHT and MOVEMENT. 
Among the planets, the SUN surpasses all others in LIGHT. The MOON supercedes all the 
planets in the swiftness of its MOVEMENT. Thus, these two are rightly considered to be 
the most excellent of all the planets. 

103. 

The MOON is the most powerful directress of moisture. She is both the producer 
and cause of humidity. 

104. 

The SUN, with its excellent LIGHT, is the special director of vital heat. 

And, by a certain wonderful analogy, the MOON, with its swift MOVEMENT, is the spe¬ 
cial directress of moisture. 

105. 

The closer the MOON is to the earth, the swifter it moves, and the more it exercises 
its own powerful dominion over humid things. 

106. 

From these things it becomes apparent that the SUN and MOON are (after God) the 
truly special physical causes of the procreation and preservation of all things bom and that 
live in the elemental world. 

Through Heat and Humidity “all things are measured and increased” (if I may use 
the words of our philosopher). For only these two things are “procreative.” 

[Dee writes “all things are measured and increased” in Greek (panta sugkrinetai kai auxetai ) so he’s probably 
referring to Plato or Aristotle. For “procreative” he uses the Greek word gonima.] 

107. 

By a certain analogy, the general arrangement of a whole year can be seen in a 
single day. 

For any natural Day has its own Spring, then Summer, then Fall and then Winter. 

From the heat of only the Sun (partly through itself and partially by chance) all the 
primary qualities can be produced, and in the correct order. 

If we distinguish a beginning, a middle, and an end in each of these we will perceive 
the foundation of the Duodenary. [4 (seasons), times 3 (moments) of each, equals Twelveness] 

And it is glorious to consider how, under the poles of the World, a Year resembles 
nothing more than one single natural Day. 

To you who investigate the physical mysteries in the unity of The Trinity and to you 
who gasp painfully, surrounded by your Work in the Blackness of the multicolored Night, 
apply this Aphorism to higher matters and the greatest Secret will be revealed. 

108. 

In the eighth book of his great composition [The Almagest], Ptolemy describes 26 dif¬ 
ferent relationships that can exist between the fixed stars and the Sun (which itself has four 
angular positions). 

Transfer these relations to the other planets (and especially to the Moon). 

Compared this way, there will be a total of 182 different relationships between the 
planets and the fixed stars. 

[7 planets, times 26 relationships with the fixed stars, makes 182 total relationships] 


109. 

An imperfection of the Body, not the Soul, is the nearest and most personal cause of 
physical Death. Thus, nature is the cause of natural death. 

Death is dependent upon (and is marked out beforehand) by the general Governors 
of Nature. In the Human race, certainly, Nobody can live beyond the time Limit predeter¬ 
mined for him by God. However, through their own negligence, very few are even able to 
reach that Limit. Thus, it appears there are two different Limits for human life. 

110 . 

The human Soul and the specific Form of each and every thing have far more excel¬ 
lent virtues (and provide more services) than either the Body or the Matter from which it is 
made. 

111 . 

The imperceivable (or unintelligible) rays of the planets are to the perceivable 
rays as the Soul (of something) is to its Body. 

112 . 

Some stars have been called EVIL, but stars themselves do nothing evil. They 
have simply poured their strengths either into things of a corrupt Nature or Matter which is 
badly disposed in the first place. (Refer back to Aphorism Seven.) 

[Aphorism 7 reads: Rays pouring from one thing affect various things in different ways.] 

113. 

There are two reasons for the natural diversity found in all the things that exist in 
the elemental world. First, there are various kinds of Matter. Second, different stellar rays 
affect Matter in different ways. 

114. 

Everything that exists in the elemental world, no matter how miniscule, is an Ef¬ 
fect, or a particular Example, or an Image of the whole of celestial Harmony. Its just more 
clearlt apparent in some things more than others. 

115. 

Thus there is an ANALOGY between celestial bodies (either alone or working 
together) and bodies in the realm of the Elements. 

If you are carefully and constantly looking for these similarities (by using the art 
which has been described above), you will follow the wide pathway towards complete 
understanding of Astrology. 

116. 

The Seven planets are able to exhibit 120 different Conjunctions: 

There are 21 possible conjunctiions between any 2 of the 7 planets. 

There are 35 possible conjunctiions between any 3 of the 7 planets. 

There are 35 possible conjunctiions between any 4 of the 7 planets. 

There are 21 possible conjunctiions between any 5 of the 7 planets. 

There are 7 possible conjunctiions between any 6 of the 7 planets. 

There is 1 possible conjunctiions between all 7 of the 7 planets. 

The total is 120 possible conjunctions. 

The greatest philosopher tells us, most truthfully: 

“In these lies the knowledge of things created in the world: 
of their origin and of their destruction.” 
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To further investigate these 120 different Conjunctions,we recommend the following Procedure. 

For conjunctions of 2 of the 7 planets: 

There are 21 possible conjunctions when 2 of the seven planets are joined 

Next consider that one of these 2 planets involved is stronger than the other. 

Now there are 42 possible conjunctions. 

[21 or 1x2=2; and 2x21=42] 

In the same way, when 3 planets are joined there are 210 possible conjunctions. 

[3! or Ix2x3=6; 6x35=210] 

When 4 planets are joined there are 840 possible conjunctions. 

[4! or 1x2x3x4=24; 24x35=840 

When 5 planets are joined there are 2520 possible conjunctions. 

[5! Or 1x2x3x4x5=120; 120x21=2520] 

With 6 planets there are 5040 possible conjunctions. 

[6! or 1x2x3x4x5x6=720; 720x7=5040] 

With 7 planets, there are also 5040 possible conjunctions. 

[7! or 1x2x3x4x5x6x7=5040; 5040x1=5040] 

The sum total of all these different kinds of Conjunctions is 13, 692. 

Remember, all these possible Conjunctions are based upon the 
premise thatthe strengths of the planets are unequal. 

(If we took into consideration that there were different degrees of inequality, 
almost innumerable myriads of different permutations could be found.) 


conjunctions involving 
planets of unequal strengths 
(as per Aphorism 116) 


conjunctions involving 
planets of equal strength 
(as per Aphorism 117) 
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117. 

Using the same procedures, let’s look even more deeply into the virtues of Nature. 
We assert with most certainty that the rays of the seven planets (the principal perceivable 
rays, subsidiary incidental rays, and rays of a more secret influence) converge and mingle 
with each and every thing in the world, at all times. 

And this perpetual conjunction of all these planets remains in each and every thing 
in the World (not only because of the natural effects of the planets, but also because of their 
actual positions in the heavens). 

Thus, if the powers of the planets were unequal, Nature is able to control their work¬ 
ings in 5040 different ways. [1x2x3x4x5x6x7=5040] 

Next, consider that sometimes 2 of the planets have equal degrees of power (or 
sometimes 3, sometimes 4, sometimes 5, sometimes 6, or sometimes, but very rarely all 7) 

We would find there are 20,295 possible relationships. (These equalities might be 
found in the highest degree, the lowest degree, or even in some intermediate degree). If we 
add to that the 5040 kinds of absolute inequality, the result would be 25,335 possible rela¬ 
tionships (indeed, very general ones). 

It is most worthwhile for the philosopher to apply the rules of Graduation to these 
results for it will lead to great pleasure and immeasurable usefulness. 

So you can more easily understand the truth and arithmetical Logic of these two 
Aphorisms [116 and 117], we have included a chart of our calculations (which is also very use¬ 
ful for other purposes). 

The industrious artificer will be able to extend this Procedure almost infinitely, not 
simply stopping with the number Seven. 


The computations in the second part of that chart are difficult to see. 

So to help students, we offer this example (and explanation): 

If only 2 planets (out of the 7) have equal strength, six general distinctions will be 
found among all the strengths. (This can be seen in the fifth and sixth columns). 

But according to the third column, 

a binary conjunction among the 7 planets can happen in 21 different ways. 

And in the second column, 

the unequal strengths of 6 planets are able to be considered in 720 different ways. 

Multiply 720 times 21 and you get 15120, 

(the number you will find in the second place down in the last column). 

Apply this same method of computation 
when 3, 4, 5, or 6 are furnished with equal strength. 

Finally, to more fully explain this matter, here is a very brief chart of the work. 
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118. 

Within the Revolution of a Solar year, look for the beginning or some other 
noteworthy moment in the period of a planet. 

Or, at any time, look for some strong and unusual configuration of planets (or of 
the planets and special fixed stars). Or any other unusual Astronomical event. 

Then Look Around the whole world astronomically and determine what ter¬ 
restrial place is (or might be) affected by the first Appearance of such a powerful and 
special configuration in the heavens. 

There are two ways this remarkable and secret procedure works. 

You can understand how the nature of the stars and other Sublime celestial 
things will influence the events at a particular Place on earth. Or by studying the out¬ 
standing events of a particular Place on earth, you can better understand the special 
nature of the planets, fixed stars, and other Sublime celestial bodies. 

Thus a Wise Man (if he is a Cosmopolite) [a Citizen of the World] can draw upon this 
most noble Science (for himself or for others) to procure favorable things or, contrarily, 
to remove noxious things. Thus, the Opportunity [favorability] of various terrestrial places 
is of great importance. 

This is all similar to the tale from long ago of the Wise Men who, 
having looked around the heavens, 
declared: 

“WE HAVE SEEN HIS STAR IN THE EAST.” 

119. 

As Thrice-Great Hermes has taught us: 

Xoris tes kosmikes sumpateias, tois anthropois ouden epiginetai. 

Nothing happens to men without cosmic sympathy. 

120 . 

Ikana ta THEIA, kai e touton Periphora, ten en to kosmo 
ton phusikos ginomenon, Sunexeian phulassein. 

Certain befitting divine things and their circular motions are enough 
to preserve the continuance of everything that is physically bom in the cosmos. 

HONOR AND GLORY TO GOD ALONE 
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maticum, Qj r 1 Grammtfkd 3 V N A M f/c Saenmm 3 ab 
Vn o difiendamHmine 3 exa£iedefenderepojfitiQudm 
fiEum , quern Supra m Term demonftrammus 'Ranjfi- 

mum: 
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MonadeJ demonftraffe Sxemplum : turn , Amice ad- 
monerr, 'Trimat , My sheas q ue 3 Hcbraoru , G race rum 3 (dfi 
Latinorum liter as: a Deo folo profecias^ & FMortahbiu 
Tradit as. ( Quicquid hum ana iafiarc filet tArrogantia) 
Earumque omnium Piguras 3 ex Dun cl is 3 Deer is Lineis 
& Ctrculorum peripberijs 3 ( mirabili 3 Sapientiffimoque 
disfofttis tArt\ficio)prodivftfc. Et 3 licet 3 omnem tMofxica 
Legis fen/um 3 yfque adjodim Ap'icum fmpletionem 

omnium 3 confiderandum effe 3 nos docuit sterna Cale Pi is Matb.rq. 
no fin Datris Sapiential quafi in Iod e> Chirech. ( ex 
quibus omnes Hebraoru Liter*/Vocalesque confurgunt) 
yltima Cofiderat'ionis Legalised a Analyfi: Nobis tamen 
nonesl idContrarium ,Vnitate apicis Chi- 
reck,immota manente: Trinitatem 

MONADVM CONS VBSTANTIALIVM 3 IN 

Vnitate ipsivs IOD, conspicvam, 
*AmpUcIentibus 1 Ex Recta descendente 
LINEA VNA, ET DIVERSIS PERIPHERIE 
PARTIBVS DVABVS, CONFO RM A T A MiZJn- 
defatis enucleate ^eodan labor e detegimus : Drim os Homi* 
nes 3 tam Stupendam Hebraicarum Liter arum (gr Ne ku¬ 
do tb Fabric am, ex tom My Bias condere Dnncipijs 3 fine 
PrafentifiimoDiumi Numims Affiatu 3 noPotufifc.Qu * 3 
ttiamfi 3 Minima eorum funt,qua 'vulgarium Grammatu 
corum ponderentur Iudtcijs: Dum tamen y quo fefi ad om- 
nem Li ter arum & Nekudotb Gencrationem 3 & quam 
mirabili accommodent zArtificio 3 apte a Saprentibut con ft* 

D derantur y 
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fiderantur , Maxima ,perpluraque ( abfolutiflima zAna- 
gogu ) liios docent My Berk. Seddimiflts, bocmodo > 
Liter arum iftis, & Lingua Thilofopbis . Math e- 
MATICOS mcos, Haritxtis iflius nojbri Muneris , ad- 

2 . ducamfinceriflimosTcfies. Arithmetic vs ,(non 
dico,L o G i s T a) an non mirabitur,Numerosfuos,quos i 
a rebus Cor porosis Abftraclos , (gr fenfibikbus omnibus 
hberos 5 in 'Diancefs recondebat receflib us abtque,Mentis 
Varijstraclabat Aclicnibus: Eofdem ,hicfin noftro Opere> 
tanquxm (oncretos & Corporeos oBendifleriqueiftfl eo* 
rundem Animas , Formalesque vitas,ab eis,in noBrosfe- 
cerni vfusl tAn non maxime mirabiturfiCantum*-vidcre * 
Monadis Fatum:cuinecvllaMonasAha,velE(tp- 
merus 3 addition c see edit: E(ec extrinfece ad ip fun MuL 
tiplkandam adbiberi poteft ? tAn non admiratione ajfi- ^ 
cietur maxima fin Rei & Cevfus Subtiliflima Generahque 
Cffigula: VnI vs rei 3 tanquamChaos, propofita, (ad 
ornne dijfoluendum Arithmeticu Dubium,habilis )G E N- 
S vxi ipfum,& Valorem,ftue JEslimationem (Potentk 
in ip fa R e Latentts ) Htc/Primo femper Cxamine, D E-> 
NAEio expUcariNumerol AccurateDmfionis(grAL 
quotients operibus (velvt ilia Arspraferibit) mtdsxtkbus 

3. prius ? Geometra (mi%ex) Jibi de Artisfux vix 

fitis plcne coflare e Prmcipqs[quod valde miru efl)incipiet 
bxfltare: cum,hie,m Secreto,murmurariffnnuique Intel - 
hgcr.Qj? adrato, Circviar e ,omnmo jEqua* 
U, bunts Monadis Hieroglyphicx My Berk dari L 

« Archime- 
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8, Haudfeats, Qm%fiimes P len i &* V AC V 1 (argm 
mmtum nsfquedipfis Philofophklntmabulk contra- 
usrfm) dibgentiflime ventiUrmt: Vidermtque,uLu 
gc,& Nature ( quaffndiflolubib) Vinculo, (a Deo Opt 
Max.) coordinates > cmexas, & Copulates Ehmmtorum 
proximorum ejfe Superficies: VtinIgne,Aere gp tAqua, 
furfum ieorfum , Horfum lllorfum, (ex comm mimi fen- 
tentu)ducendis impellendtfm• bominibus Miranda con - 
fidentijfme offenders pojfmt ( Varijs (fir lift qmdmjn* 
uentk Reip.fiwt ^utiles: Vt Hydrauhcorum totem tAr- 
tificium monBrat y (fir rdiqua Heronu Thaumopceetiti^ 
„ vt nunc placet ilia nominare.) tAt, quodTrrr& € lemon* 
„ turn, %urfum^ m fgnem,pcr^Aqum,njlhtMachina ex+ 
,, antlarepoflit: Julius ex ilk Vrofeflume, flbi vendicabit 
„ Noflra tamcn Monadis TbcorU,fieri idpofife,demor> 
front , 0 Sapientifime B\cx, IBa in Mentis Vefir$,Mc+ 
moriaque reponatis Tbefauris S ecretiflimis * Ad Ca- 
B a l 1 s t a m urn vemo Hebrsum: fha, vbifua (fie di~ 
Rm) Gemetrim, Notariacon, & Tzyruph (Artis fua 
ires qus.fiprscipms Clones) extra SanBa , 9(mcupaU i 
Lingua txerctnfines videbit: Immb vndiqmque(ex oh- 
uijs quibusque, vifibilibtts & Imifibilibus) hums, ( 2 
Deo) l^eccpta Traduionis CMyfika Not as, CharaBeref 
que corrtgari s Vel, banc quoqrn Art cm, turn \ vocabit 
Sanctam; (VentatecoaChis. fifinttUtgat)Vd,mn 
fudxorum, tmtumfiodomnium Gentium,Nationum 0 
Legguarumfline ^Dev.m Be* 


maximiltakyr $ 

Archmeduqut dudos Svdore s,hk,cxeeIienriflimo co* 
pen fori pojje Frutlu: licet tmtatum baudfuerk ipflafle- 
cutes Problems. In dMagnis Volmjfe Sat e'B . K 1 v- 
SIC y S, quo fiuporejdepoflit iurt ajfici merttiflmoicum 4* 
flm CMotu £p Sonoifnexphcabiles,CaleflesquebicInteL 
liget H ARM ONI as? £r Astronomvs^^ f m 
perpeflt fub'Dio Algoris, vtgtharum @r htborum pcemte- 
hitft m oxime. Cmn, hit flm Airis vllaperfereda Murk: 
Sub ttBo, Claufis vndsq^fcnefiris Ofiijsque, adqmdcm - 
qrn datum Tmpus/jekftmm Corporum Periphoras y ocu~ 

Ids exaSftflimc quest objeruare? €t hoc quidem,fme 
chamcisyllts,cx Ltgno velOrtcbako confeSiis Infirumen- 
iisl €t PerspectiwSj flu Ingenij StupLdra- £ 
tern emdemnabiti 4 } m,vt iuxta Parabolic a (flm SeBio- 
vis Lineam (apte ingyrum circumaBam) Speculum efii- 
ceret,modis labor am omnibus:quo propofltam qumteun- 
quc(igni obnoxiam) Materiam, incredibih ex RadijsSo- 
Urdus vexaret Colore: Chwjik, ex Tttrahedn Secitom 
Trigonka, Littea exbibeater A ex cuiui Forma Circular a, 
fieri potefi Speculum * Quod, (Vil Nub thus Solifubdu- 
chs)quofcunqueLapides(y‘elMetdlIu quodcuque wflm- 
palpabiles quafl\ Vi Color is ( yeriffime maxima) redtgere 
potcBTulueres. Ei,qui PonOERVM fiibtib $pc- 7- 
culatiom toto vita Tempore mjudxrit 1 Quflm bene ,Juas 
tile eolkeatos fife Laborer, fimptusqueiudicabit; Gs,luc^ 
Blemmtum Terrafitpra lAqttam natarcpajfe, certiflima 
Sxpmmtk, Monadis rwflra doetbit Mtgificmm? 

B j Baud 
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nemlmtiflimum fkiebtturNuUumqut MortahmfeCx- 
cufire pojje, de San tit hums nostra Lingua Impmtk* 
Quamfin nofir is ad Parifienfis zAphorifms^ Realem 
nommaut Cabalam ,flue T£afro ;:VtiHdmvulgarcm 
alteram- Cab ah she am nomim Grammatical flue 
Ta A^uku ; qua,n&tiflimis Literis,ab Homme Scnpttbib- 
bus finflflit. Hac ante, qua (rc adorns nobis eBNataLe^ 

gtj(vt r Paulusimuit )Realis Cabala 3 Gram- 

M A TIC A quoque quadam Diuinior efl: cum Artium 
iBa jit Inuentrix Nouarum , zp *Abfirufifim arum fide- 
liflima Sxplseatrix t Vt hoc noftro ahj ten tare Exempt#, 
de cetera ,poflint. Elfin exborrefles, beneflio, (O Rei) 
Licet iam, in veBra Regia Prafintia, M agicam hone iq- 
prop (mere rndearn ParaboUm * TcrreBrc qrnddam Cor - 
pus, M O N A S hacnoBra Hieroglyphics, in Centro Con- 
tri. Latent, poflidet: Quod, Qua fit ActvAKDvM 
diuma Potetiafine Verbisfip fit docet: Cm iam Actva- 
TOj Lunaris ft) Solaris eft ( CAIatrmomoperpetm) 
Copvla-NDAj Jnfluentia Gonetka: Lkct,ante fin Cx* 
lo yd akbi y fuere ^Eodem Corpore Separatism 
SIM M. Hoc (Dei Nutu)facla Gomasa, (QuamfiPan- 
flenfibsts,fum Ti interpratatus: ideBjSMxtru 
monif Terram flue Influentkhs (omugijXcrrefire Signu) 
SuperJuam Natiuam Terr am, Eadem, vkerius Nutrsn 
non potefi, vel Irrigari, quam ad Qjr artam magnam 
yereque ^Metaphyficam Reuolutionem Compktam .Quo 
finite Progrefiu\ Qkialmt, in Met AMORPBOSm, 

B 3 T rmm 
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Primus Jpfi abibit: %arifimeque } poB y Morulmmcon* 
jjijriettir oaths, HaCj 0 Bgx Optime, Vera e£l,totks de¬ 
cantata ( & fine Sc Acre) M a G o R v M invisibu 
litas: i Oua(rt Bo fieri omnesfitebuntur Magi) no- 
fira efi M o N a o i S conceJfaTheorijs. Experttjfimus 
ii. M E D i C v Sj. ilium ex eifdemficiUme Hippocratk r My* 
f J^ Kdm aficquctur Voluntatem. Sciet enim, Qjr I o ? c v 
f addendum et avferendvm fit:vtjigfiwi 
Art cm fib maxim® Monadis nofir £ Compendia, & 
M E D i c IN A M ip jam cent inert y hubens demde fitteri 
llm Vdit. Beryllisticv sfiicjnLmtmCbryfid* 
lma t mma quafib (cdo L v H &JnTerra VelAquk yer 
fiantur , cxaEEffime videre potefi : &■ in Carbunculofilm 
t~i& Lapide, A cream omnem & Igncam Bpgionem ex- 
iy pkrdnt. Et,fiV o arch aotmicOj rnBra Hie¬ 
roglyphic* M o k a d i s ,Tbeoria yigtfimaprhn^fatrifi* 
aat } fpfique, Voarh b e t h adymoth^ Specie- 
hmdxmmtntftrtt: Ad Indos yd Mm ericas, non tilt ejfi 
SPbilofiphandigratia,peregrmandumfiutebitur. 

Bfewque de Adeptivo genere ( quicqmd yd 
ariotok Mrsfitbrnmifirare^vdpoBceripofid;~vd 
yiginri Aimerum maxim i Hermem laboresfimt ajficuti) 
* * *, beet ad Tarijienfes,fua M ON a d z peculiar! (Anagogi- 
caApadsxi ilTuJkatum) Aids firipfierimtcsi Vefir* tamen 
MastjUtiRefiaconfianterajjermus ,Io omn b,A mU* 
gico mfira Mon a £> j s Hieroglyphic# Operetta ad Vmu 
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*> gojfct propani. fiuajinfetpfium fiupbetter } traducerede- 
jj bet: lpjitm,ScilicetfiDtgmficatum GInure Opus: e> Ope* 
j j ris ImitKri Dign ificationem, 

B(unc y Satis d me* (I mb vereor y fih*c hominum audu 
ret Vulgusyieplusfatis.) de Raritate nofirt buiufi c Mu- 
nerdTheoretic^ ejjedifium, (Triplim Inclyte Dudemx- 
m Honor:) Comedos %ex 0 {Maximilian :; Eifdemque 
Eminbusfitujdcm definiri Bonitatem. Sard ergo fit, (Re- 
gum omnium Decusfingulare)hocnofirum Munur^Dum, 
tom ejfi Rjtrum demonfirauenmus di ligmtuispiNem mem 
tamen (licet InuuU Lingua Pctuhmtia AMaUdtcmtiffi- 
mum quidem)Mucm cjfk Affoptcam mujfitare pofie.Tsn- 
lum proficio abcficyvt tuftfi tliius Indigniutmfetat Ca* 
lumnia^lodeBijfimi omnes Sapient tjjhmquefitebmtur 
Pbilofophiiqubd non dedignabuntur lilt qutdegxnamccu^ 
Laudes Honorcm ilh Tbaemri accinere^ex cuius Soloes 

Mifiericordi* Ahs^Rarijfiimas ifias omnes cum Timor: 
Minore extraxerimusTheormcas Plumas :cotrA nofir am 
per Adamum intro duel am Nudnatem: Ut efidem figno- 
rantia as^etrimis quibujdam fiiganbtts , multb refiflere- 
mus ahmores: Error tat Turpitudmcm > a Philofi- 

fbmnum tegeremm oculss 5 Honesla V eritati sfiu* 
dwfiffmi. Et quamuis MuThritatc ahqua hum ana } nulla 
modofikfimusfieti- Sicubi tamcnM^dquifimi diaum 
'Philofopbi j opportune poterat nofiro t IIu fir art Lumi- 
fte j ah quod notabih dMum rel Script um* ibi y illud ami* 
ce nofhis cxhiberc'Tofhrk^ non raufiaumus *. Veluti in 

Hemet#} 
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Hermetisfi flamsfiPythagoraJDmocnti, & Max ago. 
ra quibufidam Myfierijs: fin quayx noflris Hieroglyphs, 
cis deficendimus Dcmonfirationibus y non tanquam ab iL 
hsfidem mcndicantcs in iflis. Etifiam tantam %arita. 
ttmytapplnque comunch Comitatur Bonitas: njt Nihil, 
yel aperti yel tefie in hoc libello a nobis ejfe pofitum, 
Protestemvr^ quod noldcm Honeflum, [incerum y 
Dignitati Humana apt um fit: 'Pietatis perfiecltfiima. Re* 
hgiomsquc yer afiudio Vttlifiimum .Etyt OP0OTO* 
MEIN certe } in torn arduis AMyfierijsnon potefiytifilUe x 
J$ui, corum perffeclifitmam habet omne Amplitudinem: 
Sic Nemo citius Infantiamfiuam , CMalitiam , yel Jrro- 
gantiamproderet y qudm Hie y Qui, quicquam eorum qua 
blc Zleflra Sapientia Commendauimus y yel tanquam 
Impium Condemnor e, yd tanquamfiiuolum Reijcere au~ 
deret. Cuiusrei, cum nullum, yelludicio Mcutiorem } 
yel Vfi Expertiorem : yelAucloritate Potentiorem : oy/ 
Smceritate Fidelioremadducere quis pojfit Teflem y qum 
Summus llle Regu %ex Omnipotent y Regem fecerit M a* 
ii milian vm: Brit ergo mihi Veflra Augufia TMaie- 
flai infiar alter um Omnium : (ui y hoc notfra y Probata efi 
fie y babmque Rata h nonfolum } TrioboUrium multorum 
ebtburobit ora Gramaticaflrorum: Sedetiam multorum 
Plnlofiopbantium eriget animos ; yd burnt, tarn , propter 
tan tor um MyflcriorumprocLmatam Inccrtitudmem 3 la- 
ewes: Vet,propter Rerum Raritatem^mperitorum Su¬ 
perba timentes Indicia ; Jjfii 'Bona cum Mobs (temere, 

promificuG* 
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promificudjUCj ex nominisfila Simibtudine y ) condemn are 
folent Studio- Cum moxime deplorando(interdian} 0ptt~ 
mot um bbrorum mtcritu . Quorum y trumq ue y Bgtpub. 
Christiana j p lurimum, varijs temper thus, attultjfe detri¬ 
ment i j clanfifiimc confiare potefi - Mpto nmirum ad tom 
magna trad an da Capejfiendaquefingenio, yd priori ratio- 
ve perterrefiflo; ydiam y quidem 3 cum fProgrefihs baud 
mediocresfecerit, Bushce uufidem Superbfiab Impe - 

ritis fiudkibus, ymutrfi tom nobili tamque diumo 
fierier um condemnato fiudio . Mt alter ins efi lofifingulft 
Scientijs Hone fitsfuas cmnparare amubts:fid fas i lias quf 
dem^ Vmbrattics, Odwfius, Mole flat y Homnmmque So- 
cietatt tn utiles. Sains, (fir ea rat tone qua Vulgar es 

cap tan t homines & exerteiit: non Vulgarifoium,fed Sa¬ 
pient ijji mi cuiusque Judina exploded^ y condenandasqtte, 
fittemur s cM ita diligemijjime fieri 2 nos quoquefijua- 
dznnts. Sed,^m, Corpora ilia y y el Ejfi nefiiantfyd 
TJbi, yd J^uabafint. Q^v o R V M ifia tcnutjfim£ fimt 
Vmbr a: £Epo modofilli, Homimm non Vulgar mm y non 
Vulgar J4 condemn are Stadia, yd audentgvelfaltcmfiure 
pojfiuntl Fiat 1 vstitia. Vmcuique, fjjhtod S uum 
efi,fic,tribuatur, in ifhs.Vtdgaribus Sciolh,Artum Ma - 
gnarvm Vrnbras non jiSi anti busfolum, fid eafdem etiam 
fidermfifime ementimtibusAdulterantibusque ; Nugas, 

Crrorem, omnemque adferibamm Impietatem : At inBo- 
v/s Sobdisque fiudijs TfroutcUoribus : benefits mori* 
bus turn confirmatfs 2 turn fita integritate Clarifiimis: Vd, 
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Vim (fib hum Vulgi Cakmnim) Inferre: Vel mum in 
Odtrn vocxre Nomen iVe! in dificrme^PitaminS 


impium^Videtur. Nam, yt (fiorporum quorummnque,om* 
netybicmque Vmbra, Comm vnes cumipfisCorfu - 
nbus Ter M in os hxbftt (Quod Mathematic# eft no* 
tifmum) Eodrn modo, (eft hkJPhrxfesLoquendi,SerR 
bendique: Vmbris,Vertsque ipfts Corporibm, Qmmums 
fftcyPermittunt S op h l Vbijmperiti,Temerarq, 
TrafumptuoftSimla .Vmbeias (IftantfiLu,nudas ,. 
& IDumfipfi Sapienwres Tbitofiphi, C o itJ 

PORvm SoMaftudnturDoBrim&ftrufikugrxtifiimo. 
Skque yere,lliud,yfu uenirt yidemns : Vtfilits, Id quod 
habere ftputxbant, (ymbrxtih,) tmquxmnon Soltduni 
CT Smerim^x mmtbus mfutturfiuBiffimh & Corpe* 
rx trxBmibui , Vmbr arum mnufit concejfa honeftale- 
rinimaquc Comprehenfio {gdCognitw* O P 0 G T O M EIM 
igituroportet^ (OTjx,) inter Vmiram & Cor- 
?vs: £> r vfrixscptcdiBmguerefines, njires, &n.fius, 
IvstitIjC IMt*ftGUdw J Regius, Tmperxtmmque: 
cuius, y talk mult a*, it a, hoc, eBfra ft are T>imnum 

Manus. Et Arttfro/eBo quxdxm , mterdum, IpfiSophi^ 
Vmbr a tiles figuras , intra ipfontm (firporvm Si- 
vmfts xnfixBus ifibenterxdmttmt: ne Afims in Hcsfe- 
ridum He rtes,rudtter hrruentibm, elecitfima prabeantur 
Lxclttra, dm ill#fuffiadnt Card A. Ignoficetmibi 0 i \tx > 
blmdum^cfimufiEua (ex Chrtjli Audontate)xrgueriti* 

Nequc 
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V{eque hacfello modo,hoc loco,hijsTemporibus,Tu* fra* 
fierttm comemoratx Sxpientia, Tar erg* cenfieri yolo: immo 
ne Super flux quidem. cAtque hac hxclcnus. Huncergo 
meum Monadis Hieroglyphics Rectum 
(Conceptione quiie Londinenfiem, A latiuitxtc yero Ant- 
Tterpienjem )ZJefira Serenijfimx Maiefixti,hum\Uime Of¬ 
fers. Obnixe a yobis contendensiyt eiufidcm non Dedigne - 
mini,nunc quidem,fieri Compxter:pofi verb, cum erit & 
at ate grxndior,&fidefux CommencLtbihor, in yefirxfern* 
per yobis yt feruirepo(fit prafentix. Fro ycfiro,demceps 
€go eundem hxben yolo, 0 Clem entifiime Rex: Qui, yt 
7nibi yifus estoto parts# Tempore, Ttbmdifiimo cAsfieclu, 
ante oculos ycrfxri meo s:\tx,ex ration e,facilcm mi hi expe* 
ditumquc huiusinhucem edition#,Lxboremfecifti.Kam 
quern Annos prius continues 'Septem, Mente geftxui me a, 
CMidemftncrcdibili yefirx adtantum Interuxlhun,Virtu- H/mb n,. 
te Magneticx, duodecimfolum Dierum fiftxtio,m hone com 
munem Auram, pUcidifiimefum €mxus. Quod, Fee Lx, 
Fxufiuque ejfie,tum njefira cAugufia Celfitudmi, turn xr- w *•« 
dcntiftimis meisfincerifiima Ventatisfiudps ,fioncedxtfiL 
lx Sxcrofixnftx T r i n i t a s,Qua(in Monadis Inefi* 
fikbihs, OmnipotentixyXnte omnia Sacuta, fundxtx,)yiuit 
regnxtqueSempiternx: Cut Soh,omnis Lxsis,HonorftJir- 
tus ftft Gloria, ah ornni femper exhibcatur,decanteturque 
Crextura. Amen. 

zAntXberpi*. 

%/fxno i January, 29* 
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GVLIELMO SILVIO: 

tAmicofitofmgulari', 

IOANNES DEE LONDINENSIS, 

.S'. T). T. 

^^^^Ides Amice mi, Optime Guliclme, 
Qiiam vnice charas,Pr2clariisimas ha- 
beam, Illuftrifiimi Regis Maxima 
li an 1 Virtutes: Cui ex Cordis mci 

5 crinij s^ara, exc ellen tifsimaq u c commu nico Ar¬ 
cana: Eaquc ratione,illi communicandaCuraui^vt 
eriam Pluresper Terrarum Orbem (tumineius 
Honorcm,propter eximias fuas, Reg^asquc virtu-, 
tes: turn vt Alij ex illo Sibi cxemplum capiant: qui 

6 RcgijsSapienti(simevacarcRcgnoruiu Guber- 
nacuiis: & Philo/ophorum tamen, Sophorumque 
Stupenda cumulate addiicere MyftcriapoteftjPlu 
reSjinquam, eildem frui;VcftraI)iligentia,& Fide 
queanLDuoigitur(iint,qua:mihies orandusma- 
xime: Vnum, Vt vbique accuratam mcam,in Lite- 
rarum Varictace, Pun&is, Lineis, Diagrammati- 
bus, Schcmatibus, Numcris,aliisque, Imitcris, 
(quantum pofiis) Diligcntiam: Ne,Idcm Ipfiim, 
quodEgo(DEi nttv) peperi ex omniparte be¬ 
ne Formatum Corpus;TypographiaeNegligentia, 
vclMurilum,vclDeformeprodeatin Lucem :in- 

dignum 
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dige q uide,Regc xanto ; Indignum vere Phi- 

iolophanoum Studijs, & laboribus,quos in eo pe- 
nirifsime 5 ftpilsimeqiie cxaminando,collocare vo- 
luntj Maximk Caucrc tamen (axis s de ifto, mitn 
Videor, Infortunio ,dum rc elegi, UKu$ nouiter 
Nati Opens Parenrem Typographic um : qui om¬ 
nibus modis, niddumjfuiiqucbeneCompofitum 
Mcmbrisjtua Curatura, emirtcrc potes. 

Secvkdvm j quod a tc prxftari Optarem , 
baud eft leue,id quidemrMimimmjPromiftuovt 
hominum generijhoftejniiUo modo,in marrus des 
Libel los. Non quod illis ego hate quidem, vei mc- 
liora,inuidcam : Sed hocinde orimrum mali Sufi 
picans; Nonfblum, quod,cxifto Labyrinrho, Scj 
Miferi a ntlrlquam extricarepofTunnflngcnmm in- 
tcrea, Incredibilibus An gen tes modis;pefsimequc 
ftiis profpiaentes Rei familiaris negotijs) fed ctia, 
quod 3 Alijs quoqi, (illis inuium) vel 5 Ingrcdi fuado« 
bunt Iter: vel dc ciufdcm, veluti illis explorata, 
CertimdiDe 3 SceleratifiLmeemcnticntur^mpofto- 
res, Hominumque Laru^iVelDeniquCjtalia D El 
Magnali a, EftcjNcgarCi Aut mcam, rabid ifsi- 
meaccufarc Sinccritatem audebunt: tunc tandem 
Defpcrabundh Vijprimb,h^c Myfteria, cum ma¬ 
xima Pradumptionc aggrefii funt Temerarij * At 
in hoc tann Moment! negorio, Si te bene a raultis 
iam annis noui (vel prop ter amici dam noftram: 
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AD TY PCrGHAf MVM. 

vcl Rcip.ChriiKao* Vtilitatcm^vd filtcm propter 
IpGus Sapientifsimi Maxiriliani, Heroicas 
Virtutes, quae nihil Commune cum Hominum 
Vulgari habentSprtc) Cauebis^pero, nc Fidcm 
tuam fruftra requifiuifle Videar. Cauebis tu 
quidem: &, per tc, Honcftifsimi omnes 
Librorum Mercacores. 

Valeas. 
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MONAS HIEROGLYPHIC A: 

IOANNIS DEE, LOND INENSIS, 
^Mitbcmxtice >SVIagice 3 Cahakslicc , tAndgogiccquC) 
cxpltcata: cAd 
Sapienti s $ i m y m, 

RoiUSOlVkjBoH EMIAE, EtHvnOARI Al, 

REGEM, 

M AXIMILIANVM. 


Ex vUufio noflro AntTberpienfi: 

~ oAxno is6+.Janturq jo. 


MONAS 


^Theorem^c I. 



Er Lineam redam,Circulumc^CjPriina,Sim- 
pliciffimaqucfuit Rcrumjtum.non exiftentiu, 
rum in Nature latcntium lnuolucm,inLu- 
ccm Produdio, rcprefencatioquc. 


THEOREM *^r IT. 

nec fine Reda,Circulus;ncc fine Pundo,Rcdaartifi- 
ciofc fieri poreft. Pundi proinde,Monadis^uc ratione* 
Res,& efle coeperut prime: Etqirr peripheriafunt affedx, 
(quanraccuquefuerint)CcntralisPanda ^ /^\ 
nullo modo carere poffunt Miniftcrio. 


THEOREMS III. 

MOsad, s,Tgitur,H i ero glyphic ae Confpicutf 
Centrale Pundum,T errau refert- circa quam,tum 
Sol turn L v s a , reliquiquc Planetx 
fuosconfiriuntCurfus.Etinhocmune- lo/ monas 
re, quia dignitatem Sol obrinet fum- ji: £ lyphV. 
mam,IpftHn,(percxcellenriam,)Cirailo rK ca. 
notamus IntegrOjCcntroque Vifibili. 

THEO 


MONAS HIERO- 

THEOREMA" Hit. 

LVnar Hemicycliura ? licet hic,Solari fit Circulo quafi So. 

periusPriusque:TamenS ol em tanquam Dominum 
Regetnque fuura obferuat: eiufdem Forma ac vicinitatc 
adeo gaudere viderur, vt &-ilkim in Semidiametri cemule- 
rur Magnirudine, (Vulgaribus apparente hominibus,) & 
adeundem,temperfuum conuertat Lumen :Solau, 
b v s'<^v e itatandem imbui Radijs appetat,vt in eundem 
quafi Transformata, to to difpirear Ccelo : donee aliquot 
port Diebus , omnino hac qua depinximus, appareat cor- 
niculata figura. 

THEOR. V. 

j?T Lunari certe-Semicirculo ad Solarc complementum 
perdudb: Fadum eft Vefpere & Mane Dies vnus. Sit 
ergo Primus,quo L v x eft fada Philofophorum. 


THEOR. VI. 

SO,bu,Lv n a M y q_v e, RedilineaeCruci, inniti 5 hic vi- 
demus.Que,tum T e r n a r i y M,tnm Q\ a t e r n a- 

r-i v m^ ip]K)firefaris,nnone fignifLcareHicroglyphka^ 
tcft ? T 1 1 n a &l ( y k quidemr.cx duabus Re- 
ftis, 5 c Com muni vtrilque, quafi Copulatiuo 
Pundo. Qj a t e r s a r i v m yerorex 4. Re- 
dis,includentibas 4.Angulos redos. Singulis, 
bis, (ad hoc)reperitis ; (Sicquejibidcm/ecrerifi 
fime, etiam Octoj»ahvj ,tefcoffcrt ; quem,dubito 
an noftriPredcceflores, Magi,vnquam confpexerinnNo^ 
tabis^ueroaxime.)PrimoruPanum,&Sophorum Ter- 
y a t ivy, Magicus^C orpore, spiai tv, & asi* 
m a , conflabat Vnde y Mamteftura hicPrimariu'babemin 
Se p t 1 * a x t v m . Ex duabus^nimi^upi Redis,E t Com- 
muni Pitpdo:Ddade ex 4. Rcdis^ a » VnoPundo,.fefe > 
5 eparantibus # 

THEOR . 


G L Y P H I C A. Ij 

THEOR. VII. 

J 7 Lemenris,extra fuas Sedes naruralcs, dimotis: Suosad 
ad cafdem Rcditus,naruraliter,pcr Rectasfacere lineas, 
Diflocatje eorundem homogcncc Partes, cxpcricntcm do- 
cebunt:Abfurdum igitur nonerit, per 4.redas, ab vnico 
Pundo,Indiuiduoqucin Contrarias excurrentes partes, 
Qv atvor e l&mekto&vm, (in quae Elementata, 
ftngula,tandem refolui poffunt) innucre Mvftcriura.Hoc 
etiam notabis diligenterj Geometras docere ,Lineam, 
ex pvscti flvxv, produci:N T oshiefimiliratione, 
fieri monemus:Dum Eleme tares noftrar Unear,ex Stil- 
l ae, (tanquamPundi,Phyficij continuo Cafii,(quafi 
flvxv JinMechanica nofbraproducantur Magia. 


THEOR. VIII. 

Q Vaternarii, prartereaExpanfio CabalifHca, fe- 
V^cundum vfiratje N umerationis Phrafun, (dum dici- 
mus^num^uojtru^uaruor) Desariv M,fummarim 
exhibet. Vt & ipfe Pythagoras dicere folebat: Nam 1.2.3. 
&q.dcccmconficiunt. Nontemereergo,C rvx Rcdi- 
linea,(id eft, Vigefima & Prima Romani Alphabeti litera) 
cxq.ficri redis iudicata,ad Denari ym lignidcandum, 
ab Antiquiflimis Larinis Philofophis eft a/Tumpta. Locus 
etiam illi eft ibidem definitus, Vbi Ternarivs, vim 
fuamperS eptenarivm. ducens,iliumftatuin 


THEOR. IJC 

PJOcaratem noftrae Mona txts, Soli, Lv n ae'qjt b 3 
optime conuenirc videbitur: ciim eorundem per 4.E- 
lementorum Magiam 5 Exadjflima in fiias JLineas fucrit fa- 
(fta Separatio: Demdeque, perearundem Linea- 
rum Periphoras (Ad omnis enim data? linear Magnitudi- 
nemjicet Circulumdefcribererper Geometric leges)Cir- 
cularis, in Complemcnto Soun, fueritfada Cos- 




glyphic a* 


m o s* a s HIEIO- 

ivsctio. T unc enim latere nop poreft, quantum no- 
ftrxM ohadis.Soli, Lvnae^ve, Cruris Di- 
h a & i a inferuiat Proportio. 


THE OK. X 

J)Odecatemorij Arietis,omnibus eft notiflima,qua? eft in 

Aftronoraorum vfu (quad Acioxdes, Acuminaraque) 
figura ifta: Vt & ab hoc cxli loco, T riplicitatis U 

gn car, notari Exordium conftat. Ad ign is ergo mi- 

niftenum (in huius Praxi Mosadis) requirifignifican- 
dum, Arietis adiecimus Aftronomicam notam. 5 ic<£uebrc- 
uirer, noftrar M o s a d i s , v- 
nara abfoluimus Confidera- 
tionem Hieroglyphicam: qua Qy 
fic volumus, vnico Contextu 
Hieroglyphico profeni 

M O SI A DJ S 1 ST I VS, 

L v S' A ET Sol, JVA SJEPARARI VOLVNtE- 
IIMESTA, IN Q^VIBVS DENaRIA VIGE 3 IT 
HOPORTlOj I D Q.V E IGNIS FIERI MINI¬ 
STER I O. 


W tTK * 

© sot - 

IltMIXTiU 

Ic V t S. 


THE OK. XI. 

y^Rietis Nota Myftica, lex duobusSemirirculis, In com- 
, muni Pun&o connexis>conftituta: Aequinodtialis Ny- 
dhemeraeloco apriffime aflignatur. Viginti enim & qua- 
tuor Horarum Tempus, Aequinottij raodo diftributura, 
Secretiftimas noftras denorat Proportiones. Noftrar dico 
refpcftu T err*. 

THE OR. XII. 

j \Ntiquiflimi Sapientes Magi,quipquc Planetarum, no¬ 
bis rradidcre Noras Hierogiyphicas: Compofitas qui- 
dem omnes, exLvNAEvelS olis Chara&eribusrcurn 

Bcmentortim aut Arietis Hicroglyphico Signo. Velud 

iftas. 


iftas ,qyashic vide-“^_ 
tisrigumtas, Quas^ o 
fin^ulas modo Hie- 
roglypbieo, ex no-| 
ftris priiis iadis Fun 
dumenris s non erir 
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explicarediificilc.Atprimum,deijs qua: Lunsehabcr Cha- 
radertm a n os n un c Parap hrafticc agemus: de S olari b us de¬ 
in de. L v k a a u noftra Natura,dum per Elemcntorum 
fricntiam,rircanoftmm fa fern el renolura Terra, S * t v r* 
nv s myfticedicebarurXteadan decaufa,! o \ i s, quo- 
que hafcMrbat nomenriftamque retmebai riguram fecreuo- 
rem.Et L unam^term elementatam vice^obJcu ri u s fie w 
notabant. Quern ,Mercthvm vocarefblenc. ~T 
Qui,quamfitL v n a r i s,viderisTftwn,<vv aita 
R cuolutioneproduri, licet Quidam velintSophi: noftro 
Secrtto propofito tamen,nGn erit id Contrarinm : Modo 
Spitinis Puriffimus Magicus, loco 
rniniftrabit Opus:&fluvirruteSpiritual!, nobifeum So- 
l v $,per Mediam quafi Naturikm diem fine verbis., Hie¬ 
roglyph ice loquitur: in Puriffimam Simplicity mam que, a 
nobisprepamtamTemm, Geogamicas, iftzs 4_ introdu- 
tens, Imp? i m e n s'qv e I ' 
figures: vel illorum loco,! H 
iliam alteram- j_ 




¥ ¥ 


THE OR. XIII. 

M A *tt $ ergoCharaderMyfHcns,annonocSaus 
& A r r e t i s a HierogIyphicis,eft co n flat us? elemenr 
tali (parrim)inrenieniete Magi fterioi'EtV esei i s,qux- 
fo, an noncx 5 a t_ i y, & Elemehtorum Piemorc Explica- 
done? Iftiergo Plan era; Souhem refpiciunt 
Qpitsque A Mfymmq&nais; la cuius progrefftifit tandem 

D 2 


MONAS BIEIO' 

Confpicuiis ij Mercu riu s ille alter: Prioris quide Vte* 
rinus Prater, C? Lunari fcilicec Solarique EJemento^. 
rum Copleta T Magia, vt exprdMme nobis ipie Hie. 
roslyphicus loquitur Nundus.modbin ilium o oil os defi- 
gere,aurcmquc illiprarbere attentiorem velimus, Et,(N r. 
tv Dei,} ifteeftPhiloiophorum Mr r c vr i v s illt 
CeIeberrimus,M ic?ocoiMvj,& Adam, At Sole- 
ban t ramen Expemffimi Nonnulli, huius loco graduque 
S o l e is ipfum poncre. Quod nos hac rtoftra a:rate non 
poftiimusprarftare:nift Akira m aliquamIC oepo- 
k t, arte Pyronomlea Separatam, hu ic Operi XfvaoK>pi&j\*. 

pra:ficcrcmus. Quod & faftu eft difficile: & propter 
Igneos, Sulphnreosque quosPecum adfert halitus > pericu- 
loftfsimum. Sed illa,certe 3 Asima, mirapneftarc potent 
Nimirum, turn ad Lvs ae 3 Dilcum, (Vel Mr icvui 
laltem )L vcifirvwj Immo & Pyroenta, Indit 

folubilibus Ligare viiy 
culls. Turn Tertio (vx 
volant) loco, (ad S e- 
piekaii v iinoftru 
Compledum Nume- 
rum) Solesi nobis 
iftum exhibere Phi- 

i OiOPH O RVtf.Ifto- 

nim duonim Theore- 
matum Arcanu 
iignificandis; Videte, 
quam exadte, quam a- 
perte, noftro Mosa- 

UII HlElO G LTF Hie AE, tHpodCat ANATOM L A ifta^ 

THEOR. XIIIL 

E* Sole &Lv h a , torum hoependere Magifterium 
iandare confinnatumefb Huius, eaamTennaximus 

illc 
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CtTPH it a* iy 

Hie Hermes, nos olim admonuit: Eius Patrem, Solem, 
cfT^afterens iLvkam aurem, Marrcm : Nutririvcro Sci- 
jnus uiTerra l e u n i a> Radius nnmmm L v n a r i- 
rvj & Soiaii?vs, Singularcm circa Eandcm^cxer- 
cenribus In flvektiam. 

THE O R. XV- 

^Ol i s proinde L v n ab'q^ v e circa Terram Labores, 
Philofbphis proponimus Coniiderandos* Huius qni- j, 
dem, quo modo, dum in AricmverfarurSt) l a r Jubar; 
Ipla tunc in Proximo(fdlicetTauri) Signo^Lucisnoua re- 
cipiat Dignitatem iEialtetv *\v e Supra Innatas 
Jibiv T ircs, Quam(pra:alijsnotabilemmagis) Lvwi^a- 
r i v MjVicinitatem, Chararicre quo dam myftico expiica- 
bantveteres: Tavs i,infigmcoNomine.C^am 3 quidem, 
Lvnae die Exa ltaiid seu, vfquc ab ipla prima 
Hominum itatc^inter Aftronomomm PlacitaJ memorise 
effe proditum, noriffimum eft, At Inielligiint Myfterium 
Illi fo!i, qui abfoluri euafere Myfteriorum Anriftires, Vt & 
fimilirationc,Y en iri s eftc D o n v u 3 dixtre Tav- 
r v m : CaftinimirumProliricique Conivgalis amo- 
r is : Sic enim i phu, , -nT?*™ : Vt Magnus illc 

Ostas e s inSecretHsimisfuisRecondiditM^ffierijs- 
Sons verb, qua rarione^Ipfe^poft Aliquas fin Luminis, i 
admiftls Eclipfes jMaitivm Robur accipit: & in riuf- 
dem quoque Douo (Noftro fcilicet Ariere) velud in fua 
Triumphare didtur Exaltation E + Qnat Secretiftima 
Myfteria, noftracriam Monas dariflime,perfe^iftime4 
demonftrat: Tavhi quidemifta 
que hie eft depi^ta Hieroglyph^ TaHnH 
ca rigura: &illa M a r t i j : qua 
la, 8 c ij^ThcoremateadduxirDUs: 

quae Sony Redn in Ar i e- *_ ___ 

t * h tendencem, indicat. Ex pnefenri autemTheoria 

D j Alia 
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ItviI SJtii* 
iJ.ua. 


iLtUIiriJ, 
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UoKk S Kit HO- 

Alia noftrir Momudis teteoifcrt AnatomiaCabaMki- 
cuiusi/UeftveraArrifiriofaqueexplication Lvnae 5 $o. 

LIS'QVE tXALTATiOri£S > KUDIANTE EI£Me>[, 
ToiVM SCIENTIAL 

tANNOTATJO ♦ 

7}jito Am TniximopcrcnotJrtdx ejfi Ccnfto: vnit,quod Taxri Hkrogfy, 
ybka sJlatitbit Cjr&turtim Dipth&ngttm H^xndft r?pr(fhiitfj i ru 
m* Drchjjaiimft t ^mritiwcmJb&perJingH&trcm Tcrmw4n<mrm. 
cias& M cx*pTJ Mttzttxfi Lotali^dupUtittr nobis Alpha cGmmwjbnm 
Cmxlo &$emaNMb Txngtntibusfilum/vt!ft mmm( yt bitJftVfUibxt* 

T H BOR- XVI . 

J Am nobis de C tt v c ^paucis, ad noftmm propofituiUj 
eft Philofophandum. Ce vx noftra,licetexduabas 
Rcdrs(vrdkimus)&requalibu 5 illis quidem ^confeda fit: 
non te rmituo tamen in arqualcs difletant longitudioes, 
SedmmTqtialLSjttnnin^quales partes^m Myfticanoftfif 
Cruris difrributione, haberi voluimus. Jnnuenres,, in 
Bin arum ira (e&anim poreftate(co quod aequalis-Funt Ma¬ 
gnitude is) C xvci s qtioquc Aequilarere, virtutem la¬ 
tere. Generali Isime enim,C nvcsjfl ajquahbus Redi% 
fieri juffi^aequaH profedo linearum Decuftatione, cam 
fieri dtbere 3 N a tvsab quaedam requirit Ivstjtu. 
Secundum cuius In ft itia? No rmairqde Aequiktera C it v- 
c ,i(qualis eft latini Alphabet lireravigefima prima ) hac 
q ui reqtiuti nir,perpcn den da proponemus, Crvci ^ 
& Rtfftilinre 3 Redangula,& Aequilatere s Si per commune 
35 teeiionis pun<ftum 3 & Contrapotitos angulos, Reda vbi- 
wcunque tranfire conripiatur: Ex vtraque parrcjftc rranteun* 
» tti Reda, Cruch fud;e partes, ftmt omnino fimiles & se¬ 
cludes: Quorum figurayra-dem lujat>cuni ilia Latino rum 
lrrera, qua Vocalium dfc Q_v i n t a , recepta eft, & ad 
Q_ v i n a & i v denotanduru,apnd Antiquifcimos Lati- 
eotum Philofbphos viitatiAinta erat:ldque hand abftir.de 

ability 


r t h i e A* 


tS 


ab illis etfefijtftum Ccnfeojcumfir Denarij noftri>Confor- 
mis Medietas- Ex illius ergo figure. Sic duplicate 
(ex hac Hypothetic! Cruas dilution?) prouenie- \/ 
tis,ca nmon^qua Qy ivarivm vtrequerepre /y 
fen tan t' licet creoa altera^Itera autetn hi c fit eu er * v 
fa) Monemur,R adieu m Quadratarum hicimitari MulripU- 
cauonem Quadratom; (qua? hie mirabiliter in N v m 
ilvm cist VLMiM inddit,fdlicet Qv i n a r r v m) 


Vnde produci eertbooraftet^V i g i s r i 
(v£&ipfaIicerajeftvigefima:ScVocaliiim Quinta-) Nunc 
vero alium fitiiipfius Crvci* arquilaterafconlidenibl- 
musriftum nimiru; qui noftreM o sadicae t 
C r v c i s Situi eft fimilis: Similcni autem hie 1 _, 

fieri Crucis Diuifionem bipartita(vt fiiprajfiip- 1 I 
p o nimus. Vnd c alte rius li tens, lati ni Alp habe u, ^ 

fe mortftrat etia geminata figura:erefta vna;CTjerTa ? & aua-- 
iaqalccra: Que (ex Latmorum vetuftilsima confue£udine}ad 
Qy i i^v a c i t a repra^fenfandum, in vfu eft. 1ft ud, 
icdr mihiprimo ftaturum viderur: Eo quod fit & Ilia qui¬ 
dem Qy i s a r i : ,Not% ex noftro Cruds Denario, 
eflendalicer definnpta; at co fitu Locate, quo,omnium 
Myfteriomm Maximi 3 ip fit Crux 5 eft Confummatifsima, 
Hieroglyphic*Nota* VndcD ehauj Poteftatem^in 
fua Qy r isaria Virtu te Cohuectekij <^_v i v- 
o^y agexario svmuc tanquaxn fuo Partuiigra- 
mlatur - O, mi os v s, axta haec miste- 
ku? & Nomen illi, E t. Immb & hac rations quoque., 
iplam Denariam Cruds vktutem rdpicere videtur - quod 
Medio Loco, inter primam Alphabet! Literam, & ipfiim 
Cruds Denarium fit confHtuta : & ab altcmrraj ipla fit* 
ordine y Dedma. Etcum in Cevce, duos dulmodi 
integrates efle partes ofteodimiis(Numeralem nuncfolum 
carundem vim Conlidemtes) C a n t e n a it i vm indc 

cxadlere 


MONA* 

excrefcere aperttfsimum eft. Atfi, ex. QuadrarorumI* 
gc, Muruarn patiantur MuItiplicationem,Bis Mille, Quin, 
gentanobis reddent:Qui huius Qy' a d r a t v s , adp^ 
ris Circulars Numeri Quadrarum, comparatus: Sc eide® 
AppHcams,etiam Cente.^ri v« 5 denuo reftimen 
n Stipfa Cr v x^fecundum Sui De.naui Potenriam 
fe explleans, C e n t v it i o dTe agnofcemnEt tauten .cua 
fitnifi Vnicus jpfe C* v c is Chamber: Vnum qumut 
reprdcntar:Hic ergo(preter alia notatu digniftima) ab iftu 
C r v c i $ TheorijSjNumerare, & Progredi ia fiimus edo- 
£ii ad hunemodum: VnumjDecemjCentum-D enarla 
fic nos Eu then re C r v c i s Proportion e. 

THEOIL XVIL 

VT ex Sexto Theoremate liqu&e poteft, in C a v c e n<r 
lira Qy r atvoe. redosconfiderari,angulosr Quorum 
vnicuiqtic, Qy inajui atrribuere fignificarionem,prea:- 
dens docera Theorema=Vno quidem locatis modo.Atat- 
terum obdnetibusSirum; Idem Thcorema, Qy i x <^_va- 
c e m a a 11 Numeri, fieri Hieroglyphicas Notas admimt: 
hz, cuidentilsimum c^Crvce m 3 D emarivm noxm 
vulgariier: Turn in Ladni Alphabet] ordine, literam efle 
vigefimam primam r (Vndeeft &dum,qubd 5 Sopbi,Meat- 
bales, did!, viginti imum ,per eandem Si^nificabant Lh 
teramr) Denk)ue,& Simplicifeimeeonfijerari pofte: vi 
VnaNoca^ efte confpicitur ; quaiemeunque 8 c quantam- 
cunquealiam habet poteftatem. Ex quibus ornnibus s opti- 
ma Demonftradone Cabaliftica condudi pofte videmus: 
Civcem noftnm, Myftis, Dvcepta^tin^va, 
fii« t a u vo, mirabHi Compendio Significare polle. 
Qjr a r £ r enim Qy i jjt^v i- <^vat e r v i n- 

(^VAGIKTA; DECEK, 1 VICIHT I V ft V M; & 
T a V Si ; D VC E If T A (^VIN^V agi,hta &V.O e^ 

dduur. 


CLT^KICA. ly 

fid u nt. Qpem Ntun enim 5 d uabu s adh u c aliis rationibus: 
expremifiis \Tnosdicerepoffiimus: ita CabdifncisTy- 
Tonibus J eundemcommendamus cniendum; breuitari fic 
Scu dentes: Eiufde tamen Magiftralis Numeriy*ariam pro- 
dudionem artifido&nijPhilolbphoniin digrum Iudic^n- 
tes Confideratione. Nec vGS^alhbi,hic, Myltagogiam Cc- 
labo, Memorabilem. Civcem noftram in duas alias li- 
teras, fe Diftribui Paffarn, Videntes; Si, vt Numeral em ca-» 
rnndem virmteiB quo dam modoperpendimus prius, ita 
vkifsimnunc Illasvm vuiauu vim, c vm 
ipsa C s v c e, coxfiremv s,qubdindc Qriatur 
Lvi:Vsiivmj Finale 8 c Magiftrale (ex ilia Te rsa- 
r r r ,in Vnitare Verbi,Confpiratione 8 c Conienfu ) cum 
ftunma Admiratio ne,In telligem us. 

THE OR, XVUL 

£X duodedmo 8c dedmoterao Theorematibus noftris 
colligipoteft^ C^leftem Afoonomiam Jnfeho- 

r r * eftc quafi Pare- 
tem 8c Magiftram. 
Subleuatis ergo in 
Caelum oculis Caba 
lifticis(ex Predifto- 
rfi MyftcrioiiiTheo- 
rica llluminatis)ta]e 
ad amufsim noftre 
M o x a t> 3 * 3 con- 
fpiciemus A n a r o 
H t a m:1dNa t v- 

RAE 1. V IS 1 H I,Vl 

rAdyE ide fk no¬ 
bis temper ofteitde- 
tem.Etfuopte Nv- 
*v,Secreri&niabu- 
E iulc^ 
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id o nai fm&*> 

tuTce PhyfkxA ^ A iyseos My fteri^aperriiskn c detc- 
gentem. O VI aurcm figuram, ifti Coordination 
n i adhibere:C£lcftIs N v n c i i 3 dum Tfieoricos,Grie. 
flcfque Gefttis, fumus aJiquando Contemplate (minus &< 
do<9i O V a t £>a entm, Ipfttm, i q Aerhere/u o C urfu R* 
giirnre Ckcuitionem,Aftronomis eft notifsimunr. Et^cum 
DidumjSapienti^SarefJe debeat: Enuoflaas hmusC&b* 
ftisConiliij InterpretationesCEcHieroglyphice propoS- 
tas;)praedi&isommno Confentaneas. Hiu c Monii^ 
difcant Mtlerrirai Akhitnrifc-e ,ftios agnofeere Erroreswh 
rios^QuElit Albuminis Ovorvjj a Qy*.' Qv o d e x 
y HEU1S 0 L E VM.QtieOvo K VW CAL x:H-t*'^ 
Imperitifsimiilli Impoftores,aim illoru Ddperarione.In- 
telligant: Aiia^ueHisftmlliapetpiuraHie Pr o po^ 

TIOS'ATYM A N A T V R A , FERE TOTVM H A- 

n v v s, Hoc Iliud eftOvvM a^vilihvm, Quod 
Sc arasem, ohm difiiJpitrPropterl mnu u^qn a 
Ximidis Bruriiq; Hominibusdllius avis Violenria & Cru- 
dditas mtubt: Licet ad Scarabci Antrum ( Atuciiij Impta 
randi Gratia) aiiqmbas confugien tib us, non inde ta m ca 
Eberads: Sed ipie Coins Scarabeus, banc fibi vindicandam 
Is i yii am, modisomnibus, eriftimans: Vt eraralacn 

aniracvConftantiqtre Voluntary paratu5jita,ad id preftan- 
dum f aec VLribus carebatjtiec Ingenio: Vndeyarijs Cona- 
ribus A qy i l a » dum periequeretur Scarabeus: Stibti- 
IftKma Fimi Artevfus,liliiistandem fveliniouisGre- 
miodcpofiru)0vvajjinT euam praecipitari 
adcoqueD uryup i efferit. Eteadem,aiiaue ratio* 
nc Aquilinam tandem toram Spedem > e Tetris deleufet 
ScarabcnSjiuii, (malum tantum Pr 2 cauen$,)Iupiter, effr- 
ci/TcaQuo Anni remporeAquilarHiafollidtccurat O v a, 
Ntdii vt clrainmolitent Scaraehi. lilis tamen Con- 
fijkrenK qui iitius Avis vesantur Crudelitatetab ip£s 

Heliocan* 
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Hdiocantbaris (quiita tetris Tempormn CumeuKsIattP 
condo vium) Viililsimam arte difeere: Quibus,iam licet no 
faciantipdjefTcttameniongegtatHsimOsfuisI kdiciis 
& 5 ignis, de fuo Inknico,Vindi&am fiimi poflLEr hie (O 
Rex) non Adbptun conari me vt agam,Sed Ocdipumga¬ 
rden tar, fi adcfTent, Illi .quorum Mentcs , ito de Narurs? 
Su minis Fabulari Myfterij$ 3 prim6 iubiuit. Efle profe- 
&b quofdam noui 3 qui Scaelaeet Aatifici o a $i 
haberent Diuoivtvm a^viunyh owm, 
Caicem eiuldcm^aimAlbuminepurOjtoto^ucT e it- 
p erau^t primo- Deindciliud Tempeuhe^ 
tvm, Vmui Uquore totOiamficiofbordine, obli- 
nirent.voluendo.reuoluendoquc: Vt Scarab e i fuas con- 
glomerant Pilas. Ita 5 magnafieretG v i Meta^o r* 
p h o s i sdamfcili- 
cet difparetc,& quail 
inuokuo A uvmi 
k e ipfo (tills mulriis 5 
velutiHelicis Reno- 
lurionibus faclis ) in 

ipfoVItE LAI so 

$ c* Liqyoitfl ^ Cii- 
ius Arti£cij,taleHie- 
rogJyphicum Hgnu, 

N a r v r a e haud 
difplkebit O econo¬ 
mic Sseulis priori- 
buSj multuni etTe a 
graui/simis 3 dc And- 
quifsimis edebratu 

Philofophis, rale Atdfidum 7 fegimus:ceitiisim u m & rfif- 
jfimuin. Anastagoms cene^exhoc Magifterio^accdJentitsi- 
mamPbiyecir Medicinam;vt in fuo mpi ? Wps?>P« 

E a wli- 



V 0 NAS W!B«0- 

%uv libdlo \idere licet. Nihil hie efle extra nbflrsr Mona, 
d i s vinutem Hieroglyphicam,qtii animum iliis Myftei^j 
Cncoius applicat^dariisimepcrlpiciet. 

THE OR. XIX. 

Q VodS ol & LvsA, omnibuscatterisPlanetis,longc 
^forrius,in inferiora cunda Elementata Corpofa^fuas 
Corporales infundant Vires: Omnium rerum Corporate 
ru Analysis pyrosomica, Effe&udemonftrat: 
L v k ae dum refundunt Aqueum Huraoreni: S o l 11 . 
q_v e Ijneum Liquorem:quiDus,Rerum Mortalium Suite- 
tanir Corpvlentia terrestris. 

THEOR . XX . 

J^Icet fans bona rationeHicroglyphica > fupra ;) demonftr3. 

uimus. Element a, per LmeasRedas EenificariiHic 
tapacn dcCi vci s noftra? Pvncto quail Cent ra- 
t r, Exadi/IimamdabimusSpecuIadoneni. In T e r n a- 
r i i noftriCoii/ideratione, nullo mode, lllud Abeflepo- 
tcR: in eo noftri Binaxii Situ. Si enim abeRe poli^ 
Quis (Diuinx Imperials Matheieos) contenderet: Abefle 
Supponat.NonericeigoReliquus, Binari vsnoften 
Sed cmaget Q^v aternariv s:Pundiillius Ablario- 
ne, Diicontinuata Linearuin vnitate.At Binarium cCCc Re- 
liquum, vna nobiicum Suppoluit Adueriarius nollcr: Erit 
ergo&B ikarivs, idem, & Qj aternariv s,ea^ 
dem con/iderarione. Quod , rwt aSwoeirratt cflc, laris eft 
Manifefhim. Addle eigo ex omni Necelsitare, debet iliud 
P v m c t v m, quod cum Bi’nario, noftruro Coftituat 
Te rn a r i v MtnecAliud quid eius loco Sv bstity^ 
potdl. Non tamen eft de Hypoftarica Proprietate^ ipftuJ 
BisARir; uccaliquo modo Pars. Quearion rir Pars, 
hinc denjonftmur, Omnes Iineae Partes, funt Linde. At 
iliud die P v n c r v m, hypothecs confinnat. Non eigo 

B i n a- 
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B i s a r 11 illiusParsaL'qua: Vndcmulto minus deHy- 
poftaticaProprietareBinarij. Proindc NotasdvmcH 
maxirac, quod & Propiiam Habeat htpostasimjEi 
nihilo minus tamen, m ipfis noftri Bikarii Longitu- 
dmibus Lin e a r i b v s,c6tmearur. Etquia,Sic, Vtr is- 

E videtUT efle CoMMVN E;Q.VASDAM ) &IPiVM ) 

iinaiii, secretam recipeu xmaci- 
sim cenleri. V'ndc, Qj- atersarivm, Hie, D i- 

MOSITRAM VS,IN TERNARIO Q_V IESCENTEM. 

Tu, mi Deus,mihi ignoicas oblecro. Si erga tuam nunc 
PcccaucrimMaieftatcm, tatum, in Pub!icisScripris,Reue- 
lans,Myfterium.Sed Spero,quod,Soli,qui funt Digni iliud 
vere Intelligent. Pergamus nunc ad noftrar Cavcis, 
illum,quem alsignauimus Qj atexnarivm. Vbi an 
Abeffe iliud Pvsctvm poteft, quod I u i Reprdenta- 
tur.perpendanius. Mathematica profedto nos docct remo- 
ueri pofle. Nam non Solum, Eo separato.Reli- 
<^v v s Eftnofter Qy aternarivs : Sedcum D i- 
itisctior longe, mm C l a r i o r in omnium ocu- 
lis erit Fact vs. Nvlla svae svbstantia- 

LIS PROPORTION IS XECEDENTE PARTE! 
SE.D JVPERFLVO, IT CONE VflOHlS PV N CT O f 

Sic damnato, reiect e. O Omnipotens 
Diuina Maicftas, Qy antam tvis apicibvs, et 
iotis, in tv a d esc r i p t I s, d i s p o s i t i s qv h 

LEGE INESSE SAPIENTIAM, ET INEFFA* 
BILIVM MYSTERIORVM INFINITATEM,CoN 
FlTtRI COCIMVR MORTAL ESI Si MAXIMA 
TERRE K A SECRET A ET ARCANA > VNXVS 1 S- 
T I VS P V N C T I, A M R, ( A T I N T V O L V M I N e) 
LOCATI ET EXAMINATI, INDICIO VA- 
RIO,Explicari et fioelissime demon- 
itr a r r <^v eant.Pvhcii videlicet, in Te r n a- 

E 3 rjo. 
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jt i o diuino,nuIlo modo Svperpivi:at ?v«cti 
in^YATVOR humentorvm r e o n o, confide* 
rad ,Fae cvlesti quidem, Corrvptib i 
temebricosi. O Terque, Quaterque Bcatos IUck, 
qui illudT ernari i,(quafi Copvlativv m)a d u 
p i $ c i polTunt Pvnctvm: & illud Qj a t ir n a- 

IIljTETRVil & SVPERFIVVM, AMANDA 1 CTE Tfc» 

» Dcbranim 4 Relinquere Principi.Sic,ad Claritatj* 
)>Niy eae, & albarvm vestivu Omamenta per- 
»ueniemus, O MAXIMILIANE: Qucm,Dcus,( ifa 
Myfhgogia,aut Auftriaar Famiiia? aliquem) Maximum,ali- 
quando faciat (vel me quidera in Chriflo Dormiente) ad 
fui Tremendi Nominis Honorem; in iftis, Iftis, (Pundi ii 
Terris svperflv i,)abominandisTenebris-& vi- 
rerius, intollerabilibus. Scd nelpfeiara Superflua ( noa 
apto fcilicetloco ) profundam verba, intra Propofm ma 
Cancellos, adutum, nunc me recipiam. Er,qtiia, illis Ser- 
monem iam abfoluerim, quorum Oculiin eorum Sedcnt 
Corde.Nuncmihi ad illos couertenda Oratio eft^quonun 
Corda in coni adhue promincant oculis. Qua? hoc loco c& 
ximus,En Crvcis adfcripta 5 gura,aliquo modo reprefen 
tarepoteft.Primum,dePvN cto, inBinis Aequalibus Li¬ 
se is Cxqualiter&inarqualiterdecuflads) necessario; 
Veluiihic,ad A Deinde,adB (quaftquandam Pundi fu- 
perflui ablari, Vacuitarcm)diftin- 
das videtis, Qj' a t v o r redas v- 
Lineasrip v n cto, priiis illis eo>* 
muni,S eparatas : Illis, inde, 
nuUo cucnicnte fui detrimento.* 

>3 Htacft via,perquamNoftra Mo n As,per Braarium,T e r- 
»sariv m'qv i progrcdiens,in q_v a t run a ri o Pu- 
»oficarols in Vnireftituatur,perAeqiialitadsProporrio- 
*> non. { Quod^uecoim Totum 9 fuis omnibustparabus cSl 

Aequalc.) 
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AequaJe.) Hocque dumfiar,nihilintereaErremanim ad-cc 
mitrir, Noftra M o s a s, Vnitatum:Numerorumue:Cura « 
ipfafTbicxadiffimc Sufficiat: Suis abfolutiffima Numeris <c 
omnibus. In quorum Amplitudincm, turn Magicis dif- cc 
fundirurmodis: turn non vulgari,pbft, ArriEcis Induftru,« 
& maximo Ipfius Monadis Emolumcnto, (in Dignitate & * 
Porenda) ad foam Primam Propriamque Reftiruitur M a- cc 
tiriam: interim, quae ad genuinam hercditariamquc «c 
fuam non Spedant Proportionem,omni modo & diligcn- cc 
da, reiedisjrdedis^uc in artemum Farcibus. <« 

THE OR. XXI. 

§1,Quod in noftre mokadij Recefnbusjntcrius Late- 
batInuolutum,e{fctid quidem in Lucem crurum^comu 
tatisque vicibus,ciufdem Partes Prim*, quiftquc Exterio- 
res, Loco Includercntur Medio, Qualis inde ficrct M o- 
kadis Philofophica TnmsformadOjSuperius V'idiftis: 
Nunc verb, Myfticac Mo kadis, aliam vobis proponc- 
musLocalemCommutarionerParribus illis,vntkS v p c- 
riorvm planetar v m,C haradcresnoftriHicroglyphici, 
fefe nobis obtulerc prius,Surfum hie eredis: eaq; radone, 
reliquis quide dcinceps Planetis,eum EngulisSordcndbus 
Situ, que illis Plato adferibere fere vifus efh 
Si rite ex Pofirione ifb dcfiimantur. In ipfb 
enim Acumine Arietino,Conueniunt Satur- 
nus,Iupiter,Mars:deinde defeedendo, Crux 
V 1 eneri M’ercuriob; inferuicSequunrur tan¬ 
dem ipfe SoL,& Infima,L v n A.Sed haec alio 
fimt vcnrilanda loco.-Noftra? tamen m o n a- 
d 1 s hofce noluicelarc ThefaurosPhilofo- 
phicos: Sicque vnara rarionem dare.cur ita Mo s a d 1 s mo- 
tari Situm ,confukum duximus. Scd,alia, qur in rem ve- 
ftram effe fcio, Videte, Auditeque, de hoc Siru, maiora: 
paucis^ieexplicaada. DifbibuamusigiturM.o hadem, 

(hoc 
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(boc nouo modo Locatam)in Ana- 
tomica Membra B. D.C. Vbi>in iljo B 

nouo T e r s a r 1 o; ipfius D,& C, 
vel Rufticis quidem, funt notae F1- —|—< 
g vr ae.AciUcTert 1 vs^quiper 
B ddignatur/ion tam facile a Cun- f * J D 
das cognofcipoteh. Nec illud qui- ^' 
demleuiter eft confiderandumrillas 

1. tam notasF o r m as, D, & C ; fepa- 
ratas diuerfasque ab illo B, oftendere EssENTiAsiSfr 

2. cundo,qii 6 diftiusC,cornua,deorfum,quafiT erras 
verfus conuerri cofpiciantur:Et,D illius,ea pars quxipfam 

3 * C, illuminat: verfus terran^deorfum Scilicet^cfpidoincu- 
ius folius Ccntro,eft Vifibile Pvnctvm: vere Terri- 

4. st r E.EtQupdvtraqueDeniqueD & C,adlnferioiama- 
gis loca, hie fuum Hieroglyphicum faciut Indicium,quan 

B. Terra aurem, Hieroglyphice,S tajbilitatem,& 
Fi x 1 o n e m notarenobispoteft. QualiaergofintD,& 

C, inde, concludcndum relinquo. Vnde eriam Magnua 
nunc notare secretvm, Quifq; potefhde Priore s 0- 
u&lvn A,qusdiximus,quomodohincInterpretario- 
ncm pleniorem, & maxime ncceflariam, recipere pofTunt 
Illis quidcm,vfquein hunc locum, furfiim pofitis : Lunari. 
busque Comibus furfum elcuatis. Sed de hoc Sans. T e r- 
t 11 nunc iUius,IuxtanoftraeHieroglyphicx Artis Funda- 
mentaexaminemus natyia m. Prim 6 ,inCapitegeftare 
videmr Lvvam dtplice M.VclArietem,noftrfi,(fcd 
inuerfum Myftice.) Deinde Elemetorum habet annexum 
Hieroglyphicum Signam. Quanriim ad L v n a m Du- 
plicatam attinet; Sic(iuxta Materiam fubiedam ) explicaii 
pote/i : Dvp l i x JLtnar g.r adt r*Degiadibuslo- 
quimurillis,qualcsPhyficesPeriti,Q^v at yor tanriini 
inter ocqqcs pofEatinuenirc CrcatasN a t v r a j 1 Nimi- 

* nun 
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nim ESSE, V I V E R I ,S E N T I R !, & I >f T ! HIC ■— 
r £. Priraos ergo Duos iftorum Gradus, huic inefle anno- 
tantes:Sicdiccmus:L\' n a ezistens, viy a. Vita ve¬ 
rb Quidamper Morum definiunt. Motvj autemSex 
funt notifTimx Species. Crvi certe qux adiuda eft.-Ele- 
mentorum hie requiri Notat Arrificium. Pra?terea, in 
iflis noftris Theorijs,vt S emicircvlvm, L v n a e eT 
fe Hieroglyphicum hrpiflime tradidimus: Ita & Integrum 
Circulum, Solem fignificare: hlc autem, duo hint Se- 
micirculijScd Separati (adcommune Pvnctvm 
Copulari tamen)qui,fi apte coniungantur (it arte pofTunt 
quidera jSolarim nobis Circularemque referre poT 
hint Plenitudincm.Ex iftisfimul confideratis, fic Sumraa- 
tim, Hicroglyphice, nos haneproferre pofTe Sententiam 
patet. Lvna existen* viva, per elemen- 
torvmtractanda magisterivm: habens 

POTENT IAM, VT SOtAREM R E PR ESINTBT 
PLESITVDINEM, JVIS SIMVL ARTE CONNS- 

xis semicircvlis. Compleatur ergo: Fiatq; illc, 
(quemdiximus) Cucnvsivt,perEiiteram,hiean- 
notauimus-Memorcsergo fimus,primb hunc Solarfm 
oiADv.M,nonNaturanobis fuifleobuium,fcd Arti- 
pxcialem, pactitiv m'c^v e iam cfle:Eteum qui¬ 
dem,nobis fc obtuliffc primo afpcChi^ & Natura fua, (vide¬ 
licet in B ) fuis Partibus Laxis,FIuxis, diflokitis ; non S o- 
11 d e in folarem Speciem Compadis-Deinde horum Sc- 
midrculonim Semidiametrum, non effe xqualem Scmi- 
diametro D & C (nobis ita narorum, & omnibus Norifli- 
morum)fedMinoremmulro. Vnde Clarumcft : non effe 
tantar Amplirudinis,idum B, quanta funt ipfa D,C.Ethoc 
bene nobis confirmar E ipfum: opere iflo Circulari,a B, in 
Speciem E,promoto.N T am inde nobis emergit Veneris 
fblum'Charadcr.Apcrtum ergo iam fccimus,Hicroglyphi- 

E cis iflis- 
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ris iftis Syllogi!niis:£x B,pon fperandttm nobis vertim IX 
NccfbilTe prime veram Cjin mtura B: Vnde np fiiit Vs- 
nA,LvNAjViu3.DeViTAergo& Motuquoqj iadubkait 
potesran verb SiNituraliter^ficfe habeant: Brunt tafiie 5 ?t 
iaroPrudetmbus Eluddauirmis, aid minus analogic a 
quide^O « s j a 3 qti£ fimill (de B) diet! nt urPhraiL v t & fiipe- 
lius 5 que de C>& DjperfiriniaEDUS breuiterj a n alogj<e\ 
Ipft B ? cum fuis El e m e nt i $ 5 Propric conti cniynt. Qutfdfc 
Arietis ctu NaturaadduxiimiSjhmcdebfr exa£te couenb 
rerciim can de illius in liio capitcfbcct inuersajgeftet Figu* 
ta;vt & ElementorQ eade Nota MyiHca, ipii B adiungitur* 

Cum ex hac tame Anatomia vidimus >quod ex vnieo no 
te: mo sadis coipore^taiidifteftoarce^ftenounspro- 
dieritT eenaai v s'lnde^dubitarenopo/Iumus, Emt 
cemodi mueUj mutuam inter fc amplexnra stifpi. 

THlAM; VNlONEM^VE MONADICAM AE SO LVT I £ Si M AM, 

fuaquafiipontCjadmifltira: ItainiftiSM e m t k i s , w ^ 
c s et i c a virms eft vegera. 

Hocdenique annotarelibm^caiiimireereandi gratia ?) 
QuodipfumB,nobis 5 Rvs ti c a s, totJltenasexpedite 
me ^chibe^qiiot Pun^h/uriimij confpicieoda in ( . 
Capitfj S: quaGFronte geiin iftas faiicct tres: 
vt& alias quit fex:(Sfimadm aur€ ter cm> vdes 
valde Stimpolimsjfluxiles voluhilefq;: vt^ex Semidrcufts^ 
vbo vd pluribus, h ealHe effe fadas videris. Sed Ibrnertonun 
liccratommque manibus ineft firm in r Scabi Horque istaj 
f o a m a k d i l it £ a a s ftatio.Mytetoruinfinitate., bic ante 
otulos habubfedvoluicutn hoc Ludiaojiftam abnuuperc 
Tbeoriam, Haud pare tamen me tjuorunda promotmfl 
Conanis mtd%o:$i{priorifiio MyfHco Situi,rdKtuta no¬ 
te Mosadi: CompofidfqucAniteos&fmgulisM^ 
brisJSaJtem monearn eoiHcmjhorterque raccurati us^ sync 

J If fait I G M i f iHC-A.H.1 ET l NVfj Ttt 

f i I C I? 
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tlecitatis fhima e, Qy i silkAgmaodiaHsno- 
fter. Qj^ismcaniafbi^quodSoL EXALTjuipo 
terttS vpia vvicareu s v v u geajjvm;Cc- 
teraqueprior^perplura,S ecvndi s upiihjio. 

Xtayj PEtCVttEU MEDITATION II V S.Std 

nos ad alia nuneproperanresj digko tantum alijs iterindi- 
care, (cui infiitcrc debcant) non amice folum, fed etiam fi* 
-ddillime voliiimusiMyfteriorum C n dbdmus) aborum ta- 
ccntes tamen infinitatem Conlpiaiam* 

T&EO& XXIL 

^JOndumnoteeM o kadis dlecxhauftaMyfteri^^ 
cilebquebit. Si lecredora quedam Aim S an- 
c t ae Vafa(ommno Cabaliftica ilia quidem) Solis Initia- 
ns Reudanda^ci dufdenr Mo kadis offitina cautedo 
fmnpt^Vcftrx ScrenicatiR^i^niincexhibaeriin fpedan- 
da. Omni ergo Nexy noftraM ojudis Sapien- 
tcr D i * s o l v t Ojfmgulis panibus(diftiBdionisgritbt> 
liter ales addamus 
Notas i prout hie 
videtis. 

Monemiisergo^ 
cfTe Vas quodda 
Arufidale,cx A & 

Bicum { vtrifque 
eommuni, & iam 
Manifeftado Se- 

H I O U U E TRO) 

ipia quidem M, fa 
Aunt: Er, ab Al¬ 
phabet! Gr^eijPri 
ma,hoc iitera/ola 
partiii loedi Me- 
tatbclii diuerfiim: 



F i vtVideds; 
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FtVidetis;ExRedaenim ? Circulo &Semkirculo i Voail, 
iiuSjMyfticaqucia nosptimidocetnnSj Synamariam (licet 
iupra edamonuimus ex Circulo & Semicirculo eandc jfe, 
n poffe- omnia tamen in ide reciduntpropofitu Myfticumj 
Ar 3 ^& J. :Primu quideinjaliorufLint Vaforumqiudi Ima- 
fimes:(^quidem Vitrei:^ aut^Terrei P )Sed,fecudo m 

foco^ & A nos memores reddere poftiin [, cui ufdam Pi_ 
jEtalli & Mortarij 5 ex Materia(vere)tali prarparandorum, Vt 
cum eifdem Margaritas Anifidales non perforate Lain> 
nas chryftallinaSjBcrylliiufq^’ Chryfblitos^Rubinosdeio. 
dc pr^ttoibs: Carb unculos & alios Rarifsimos Lapides Ar- 
ufiaalesin Pulueresfubtililsimos Conteramus. Denique 
^uod cum wnotaumi videtis 5 Vafculum eft^Myteipruii 
Plemfsim um: & ab ipfa Vldma Alphabeti G rsri lite^ad 
iuam primam inftimtam Myftagogiam ntinc reftituta ).v^l 
Jbla partium manifefta Mctatheft locali diferepas: ex duo- 
bus & ilia quo queconftanre Semicirculis. E>e Vulgafibns 
pmerea Necedarijs VaTorum, turn %urls, mm (vnde fieri 
debenr)Matetijs>non eft neceftehocToco, vt verba, feda- 
mus. Hoc tamen ent conftd erand um 3 ^fu i M u neris ob- 
eundi caprareOccafioneuijex Secretilsimobreudsimoquc 
SpiraculiAiTTricto; Er (Gnp 'VTO ■'Vtan; h^n 

( Utro^mmm IK ] TyrOnibuS Or e r it 

cq>ediriftimmn elidetPrimordiale Specimen ; Interim dii 
SvmuoiA Prsepaiandi ? ardfidobortillsirniotefcai 
Via.At m A,virreo (In pmecipui fui oiftcij fumftioae,) A£r 
omnis extemus, Ventmne damnum adferret magnum, 
tfjauteirij Omni v m eft HORARVM Homo. 
nSpitr^ 

Te^ 7 Qrns iam non poteft fuboderart, iuatiifsi- 
mosilaluberrim6yFru£hisivel exiftammfdjco) dua- 
rum tantum iirerarum cnalcentes Myfterio t Quorurn ali- 
quosquafiinfpeodo videndos^ propius aliqnantnltnn ei 

noftrii 


CITFHICA. 2j 

noftris He jpiiidyu hoitis) adducemus:Nihil, 
extra noftram MoNADEM,in media ferentes. Ip(a enim 
qliae in Alpha apparet Rcfh Linea^omologa illi eft,ex po- 
ftrcmx Anatomia?, Crucis parte ea, quae Litera M, nota- 
tur: reliqua edam,inde paterepotei^vndc hue veniant. 


j Enficns 

OC/1 Eimaui - 

[ Adam I 

j Moruiis J Marrifi- 

1 Mafculus& I rant 

J Fomina. [ 

Ac! umbra- | Naras in j 
ras. | Scabukk j 

c —j Elcmrtarij 
][ j occooomia. 

Flemccalis 

Gcnealogjc 

Conlunj- 

mario. 

Crux. | Cm. 

1 

Holocan- 
ftumin Croce 

1 E micas 

<-> 

An a m | 

Ikuok. 1 Vitiificans. 
TAtl*. | 

MamfcfHf, 

firrrnt 

Rex Regum 
Vkquc. 

CoDCCpCQX | 

Singuiatn- J P(Xcmr | 
fiucnui. | Semen. 

| Creario 
H>la. 

nium Ta- 
idric. 

Pnnopuna 

OC 

Paflas& Sc- 

pokK. 

nw 

Virtu * 
Denari a~ 

Dcpnrario 

Elemeulis. 

Crucis 

Matxyxid. 

Medium. | 
1 

1+ 

1 

Rciaijnu, I 
ptopru tti- 1 Glorix 
nnc. J Tndphoj. 

Transfor- 

mario. 

i 

I Manimo- 1 

nium I Finis. 

| Dioinum. j 

1 1 
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His paucis,tales me (cio non dpo^ud; (olu, fed Apodixcs 
dare illis^quibus Igneus intus vigctglildtquc Vigor,& cae- 
ieftis Origo: vt facile iam magno Democrito auremprae- 
bcantr-A praedicend utfjut , j piyQxMrTvptc* 

xaiasxTMjcmi fidtojjL&Mq 3 non M iAuor effe hoc Dogmaqfcd 

F 3 M>r/xcr. 








































mo-nas tri&fco- 

^ Mtx-tzb & Arabbtn: vt &iiii,quia&ruif^ciQd^® 

„ 47* kkux )*£$&&& tlw a Qtfepan tu o Qsoymc - wflpawo£ s Aj 
3i Ticd^Ej^ epj^tWtc^ fooA^jto^x^j AS}**- 

THEQK . XXllL 

gYmm etnas,inm^innoftrcM ohadu Conftrm5done 
Hieroglyphic^a nobis obferuaras: & ab illis, quiin An- 
11 uliSjSigillistie eandemgeftare 5 vel alitcr habere,graru er«; 
obfemandas:accurate annotate hie exhibemus. In Mo- 
mine I e s v Christ i,pro nobis Onvcr affixi ( cu¬ 
ius Spiriius celeriter haec per me Scribends, Cdamutu 
tanmm,efte Me, Sc Opto* & Sp ero.) Ex Elements 
ivsi noftra Civc E,omnesiftasnmicpetemus Mediu¬ 
ms, Veihac quidem(iuxta Propositi a r cymes, 
ti materiaM) ratione:Quod/ubCsdoLvis aE a qmd, 
quid flu? Generadonis capir£cordiu,vd ex Qj *rvot 
Elcm enris eft coagmentatu m: vel Elementaiis Ipla qtiidem 
eft Essentia: Idquetnodis varijs,non Vulgariterco. 
gnitis .Et quk in nulla re Creata^Hcmenta ipfa^in Aequa- 
ft font Proportion e,vd Vimire:Ajre tameti adAequaluatf, 
in quibufdam (vr Sophi nonm^rebus, redact pofiimt: m 
Civc e noftra, Aequales & non Aequ ales con ftitutmos 
panes, Quod 5 alia ratio De } ldem StDiuerfimidmc Vn \m & 
Plur^nominarcpoffumus: Cavcisa?quilatera? 3 (vtfc 
pramomiunus)m Sccreto,admirtcntes Proprietatcm, 
At^Si r tm m etriarv m hie pofitamm,rationes fquss tenA 
musjfmgulasjn medium adduteremus: vehliter, quam 
(5apiendbu$)abunde 0tis,per rotumfedmus dpufculum, 
demonftraremus anfcPropofid noftri , Limites , nobi^ 
baud temcre prcftTtpro5,tranfiiheirius, 

j\Ccepto,m piano, Ptm&o aliquo: Vdim A.r per Hem, 
vrrinq; ducamrK of&t fads longa: quo fit QA^iC 5c fup<? 
fineam Pmnfto Ajerigarur Perpebdicu3a*is: Y<imr 


ctrrn icki 14 

que,ad fulfidentem produ&a Logiradinan (in Irifimtum, 
lolent dicerc Geometry bene, htommoda pratauent es) 
admimmr dfe DAE. lam 10 A Kt aedpiamr Pun- 
dturcy-bi liber: & fitB. Habita primum mine A,R, (noftri 
feilicet opens comuni Menfura) huius^T ripla capiaim^ab 
A verfiis C: &ponatur 
eftb A jC.Ipfius A B,Du 
planar AEEr Dupla 
ipfiusABifitAD, Ita 
qu bd rota D E,fit ip ftus 
A B,Quadrjpia,Sic er¬ 
go noftram C r v c e m 
El^mesta lem co 
feeimus. Ex AB,AC 
A D, & A E*Linearmn 
Scilicet c^v a t hk a- 
110. NtmCjCxB K^re* 

Icce t ur reifta,cqualts ip- 
fi AD:&fttBI. Cen¬ 
tro I, Sc Interuafto IB, 
defedbatur Cimilus* 
qui fit B R: fccans reita 
A K La pu&o R. A' pun- 
£io R^erfusK, rdlinda 
tur refta ^qudis ipfi A 
B; & fir R K. Ad punftfi 
K, educator vtrmque, (aiaogulos refios , cum ipla A K) 
Suffidentis longitudinblmea redo; quse fit P,K,EAbipfb 
Kj pun do, verfus F s rdeceturrcda, ipfi a n ttqualis: Et fit 
K, R Cemro demdeK, Sc luteruallo K E: dtftribamr Scs 
midrculLs F,E,P kaqudd F S K, P, fit dufdem Diameter, 
Tandem QipG re&e A, Q ducatur Pcrpca- 

dk uiani, ad iongwidinemTuffidexitca: men^a; 



MOMASr HIERO- 

Sc fit C 3 C,Q^ Poftea^ex linea C, O, Sc ad pundfum C, 
cipiatur Red^aequaHs A ? B, lincE; Et fit C, M, Centro M, 
&intecftido M,C,4*dcribatnr Semidrculus CjH^jCuius 
Diitneterftt*C,M, 0. Etfimili denique ratione, ex C, 
rc&i,&adPmnftmn C^refeceturlinca squalls ipfi A,B; 
& fit N- Cenno igitur N, & longimdine N, C s fiat Se- 

xnicirculus, C, G, Q^Cuius, C N QJit Diameter, lam 
AfTeriinusrequLfitasomnesJnnoftraM ohadEj 
i-mns ? explicates, deftriptasqueefle. 

Monere tamcn Mcchanicum liber: CjK* totomlineaiUj 
nouem cftc tali am parduin, q uali u 3 n oftra Fvndamin- 
r k l 1 s, A Bjima eft. Yd death viable ad hoc idem opus 
abrduenduaccederepoteft. DdndeDknietros, Scmidia- 
merrosque omnes,ob£urishic (vt loquuntur Mechanid) 
lincis ddignaridcbcre,Necvllumvifibile reJmquendmn 
Centum: excepto Centro Solaii - quod, h^c, literal, 
notar um viden Literasqueadiungedas auHas.Tmn ad Of- 
natamjCnonNecdfiatem aliquam Myfficam anobiseara 
tione ,iamconfideranda) PcripheriscSoIari, Eadtudineia 
Superficialan (imrinfecus paraJlelovnodefcripto)Medu* 
nicus adijeere poteft- (Paraltelorum vero diftati^per quar- 
ram quintimur partem. A, B, vel circiter, fieri poteft*) Lu¬ 
ll ari autcm,Hlam tiibucre Spedem, qua IbletFdma J poft 
fua cum Sole Coniun^onenvn C^b Apparere: videlicet 
Comiculata adm od ura. Quod fiet, E a K pnmflo, verlus R* 
aedpiarur ilia, (quam diximus) Quarts qnindue parsli- 
ncar A, B : & filler eius linear fine a tanquam Centro, Sc- 
midiametro\Tirb Lunari, trahamr Mklecunda Peripherie 
parsHvminquepiions Semirimili coataftum nitv 
diwn* Stnaikqtud ad M, & fieri poteft,: erefe 

ibi Betpendicularibi^if! qmbus pars,ipfTus B^fexu, v.d 
minoraccipemir cvbi, fado Caftro, pnodbu&autcJ 0 M, 
C^NjC, SemldiainemSjdudtur extnjifecusj Hlifectindi, 


CLTPHI CA. 

Pet 

ipfas denique, noftra 
Crncis RcAas, vtrinq, 
poflunt Paralld^ pro- 
trahi^a medifs per odta- 
uam,vel decimam par- 
ee ipfius A,B,diftan tes: 

IfavcnoftraCavi, ex 
qyATvoft Superficie- 
bus,quafi Lincarib*, ea 
ration e cofidaturqua- 
mm latitudo j fit quar¬ 
ts vel quinta pars ipfius 
A B,red# * H^c Orna- 
menraj appofita figura, 

VolmaliquQ modoad- 
urnbrare. Qu# omnia, 
vnulquiftjue,pro fui ani 

mi fententia,raccre po¬ 
teft: modb interea,no- 
ftris Myfticis Symme- 
tri iSj nulla (velminimumfaarur Iniuru: Ko,eaquidem 
ncgligeruia^temporis tandem progrdfu, vetanim iftarum 
(Sc maxime necefiariarum) Commenfuratioml Hicrogly- 
phicarum perturbetur, pereatfie Difciplina noua: lohge 
amplior Maiorquequhn hoclibello , eandemvd potui- 
mus, vel vohiimus quidem cxplicare. Vt Tcmporis Filia, 
Dei n V T V, docebit Veritas- 
^T^qu^cuiuis effeobuhpolfuntjin iftis noftrar M 0 s a- 
n 1 s Symmctrijs fefeexercenrL^Mahodice iam qnxda, 
ob ocuIosponemus-Primum quidem ordientes, arrofir^ 
Cuvets Uncarum Q jr atersari o:eohabito re- 
^0^01^0,0^ a t v 0 adTeLineas/inipIiciter enunria- 

G rejquis 
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M O V A * HIHO- 

re^quls poteft. Deinde dc Earundera linearum Qvayri, 
NARio:proutpecuIiaiem, Myfticamque 3 alio modo^habet 
parbtioacm 3 & rationcm. TemdjNumeriSjquos vel ifto 
loco,vel ex alijs, per totu libellum, Theonjs, amirciosc eli- 
cuimus, vtilia quatdam a Deo in Kat v ra , elle deftinata 
Officia,nonnullis monftrabimus exemplis raliaque oppor- 
ninisinrcremus locis: quae fru&um haud exiguum ferent, 
probe intdledaihaecque breuilfime abfolueinus. 


-Oranis po£ 
fibilis Me- 


QVATERNARII P YTHAG ORICI. 

j A 3 4 

to - 


tathefis^ 

Summa Py 
J rhagorica, 
j-io. 

Omnimoda 
parrium ad- 
.ditiOjdatjo. 


Kofler Metathcfcos Cotton. 

^'JsJArurali ordinc, a Prima Monade > deicriptis quotcunq- 
» Karoeris.Sia Primo ad yidmum 5 fiatContinuatamu 3 U 

»tiplicatio:vr f Primiin Secundumrprodadiin Ternum: il- 
* liufque Produdi in Quartumrfimili^uemodo ad vlurau: 
y> Produdum vlnmum,omnem Poflibile Metathefim in illis 
»tot locis,determinat Parique ratione,in quibulainque,tot 
»diuerTisrebus:Hanc^oOperationcra,tibi ( O REX) 
plan mum Commcndo:tum in omni Nature examinatio- 
ne,rum in alijs Reipub.Ncgotijs vnliflima. hac ego in He- 
brrorum Tziruph(fiue 1 hmura) cum maxima voluptate, 
vii fcieo. 

QVA- 


6iypHlCA r 


26 


"Co min na- 
ra multipli¬ 
cation — dat —lx. 


QV, ATERN ARII ARTIFICIALS 



Simplex 
, aridities 

} —dat 

J Omnimodat 

] partium ad- 
didoniSjSuni- 
Una-eft — 14^ ] 



fum Eqtiidem Neftius 3 perplures alios j ex Qv a- 
t £ r s a k 1 i > Arithmetic! Vinure 3 &Formaii- 
n tE,in lucem adferri potuifie Numcros.Sed qui 1 sti s, I 
N mirx euol ui 3 ill uftrarique obfruritatem magnam # non ^ 

deprehcnderit:Ttiaiori corum muldtudin^obtundiiuuinj 
non acui/endrct ingenium,NoftrisergoNumcris (vt 
fiimus poliiciti) quantum in fit AmStoritatisjinEta 

PO^DERANUISjUITe it P O R V M 

jj ehs v r 1 s definicndis * Deniquc in 
Rerum Poteftati & Virtud 3 cer- 
ds praefcribcndls Gradi- 
» v s,ex fequentibiiSj 
id pcrpendcndum 
exhibemus 
Schemanbus* 


G a Nmeti 


rJ ?\&vrri ncihr 
kmc hobti Di- 
rguftcmFi iL 
la-u vidtre Lc- 
get > TVflVtrjtert 
pt cajttr* A 1 *- 
twc Sapienti*: 

r ijiem mi 
dxtrtvcittjfa 
Myfttrp fu\ 


bus emit Lam 

Ttbtu Si&uqjtfj 
J jdaiffl CULZiQr^ 


J ~Agtns: txtertut 



(Jrad* i 




>P*,< 



CDmario 
Jmer^< •*#. j .1 o.iciy. 
Cjrtjinkx. 


TmdcroS 






^J>jtnhttint:KK)a. 





^ St ?*' 

r F&tkuLpia <-■ 

' CmL 

Ctmtri * 



HORIZON AETERNITATIS- 



iftis Schcmanbus.plura elici pofliint: (fi pcruauscon- 
fidercntur)quam aperds par eft proferre verbis.Hoc ta- 
men prx ceteris monemus ftngulare vnum, (a nobis etiam 
Primis vnacum tota hac noua euulgatum arte) Rauonem 
hie in medio eflcpofitam,ob quam,Qv aterkauvs, 
velD e s a r 1 v SjNumerationibiisfinem imponir quen- 
dam; eamque caufam quam attulcre Maiores noftri, non 
fuifle abfolutam, cxadamque afierimus: fed iftam 3 quam 
nunc narrabimus. 

Poftquam ifta M o n a s, eft fibiintegre,plene^ue 
Ph^cequeReftitu^Ctum R quidem eft M o s a s,v- 
sitissima, Magorum queiudicaraV sitas) 

neq in N a t v r a e 5 neque vllius artis eft pote- 

ftate 3 EaNDEU SAET 1 VS <^v A M Q_V ATEi, pCT 

Supercadeftes Reuoiutiones, ad Progreftum vllum, M o- 
tvmve faciendum impellere:(Acindeprogignitur llle, 

G 3 quern 
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UOHAS Hi E St O" 

quern nos a ab enunetiamfimii, fie notari volnmusj) 

Idque ea de caub* quod nee in Elemental! mundoj ^7^ 
53uccOldti,nec SvPEKCAEtis-rijiitaliqua 

si PotcfbSjC KEATA 1 NFLVINTIAJ.I QuU, 

3> tunc, non ftieritubfolutitfime Dimta & Dotata, 

CuiuSjbuncverum EfFeiftuinjQjr atvo n!imu](oliin) 
Philofcphanres CbrifEmi Viri>Opere flint confecum Vn- 
de 3 diu a Maximo Rei Miraculo Attoniti > Tandem ad Dei 
OptMxT^CanendaSjpr^dicandas^ue Laudes/c to to s, de¬ 
in ceps con ticrtebant: Qu^ea ratione, illis^tantam Sapien- 
tiam ? 5 c fuper C a e a t v e a s exteras, Po EGnthm,lmp fi¬ 
rm mque ftliT&t Largi 111$ ampliift mum. 

THE OR. XXUIL 

‘yTjtiofniim hubs Libelli Exordm, a Pundto^Rcfta, Cii- 
cubque Ccepimus : Skquc ex noftro Mo na mcq 
ksttoj 1 i s i a m m noftromE l emestgrvm 
Ffthjjdcfiem Extrcmam, inCkculum Cirairaduximus t 
i« Analogum ftreypfi Aequino&iaEqtil Boris 24, fua Con- 
Frit Giro ti Irion cm: I t A 5 nnnc randem 5 Qj a t e r s a an 
ousimooam metathesi &i-(Ntimerodeiinftam, 
2.24*) Metamorphosi u\ v e 3 hac iioiira Vige/Itna 
Qv a it a ConfummabimuSjTerminabimusque Theo- 
m ^ Ad KovauHj.CtoRHM 'ojr e eius; Q^v 1 ? 
£T efte 5 Myftcriorum Diulrrorun] Archipt 3 ?/bIe,jIoanne; in 
Q^_y a & r 3 Apocalypfeos Capitis^ parte Qv a r t a, vl- 
t 1 u a^v e;jh Throno Sedetrln Cuius Medio cir- 
c v 1 t v\v £ 5 Animalb Q_v a t v o a (frngula Ai aj 
j 1 xhabenria)Sinerequie, Die acNocrs,dk lint: 
San(frns,San(f^iiSjSan^tus Dominos Dens Omnipotent: 
Qjt 1 Erat:&,Qjr 1 Eft« + & Qv 1 ventures Eft; Qjr e k 
4- etiam^ex 14 Seditibus* mCneviip pofitis 3 S snio- 
£ 5 24, proddentes f A vuis s vis a b i b c rt s 

COB.G.SIS} 


CtTP H I C A« 

efito^rs) adorant ; dicentes: Dignus es Dominc ac- 

dpere Gloriam & HonouMj & Vitrv- 
te«: QjUj tVjCrbasti omnia; 

Et propter Voiyhtatem t yam 
s vs r: et creata j yht* 

AMEN, DICIT 
Lmti q_ T uti, 

A: 

Ctf i, D £ v Sj, P'hbmtatem Ha- 
btlitjrtmtjue dtdk ■> Dimnum 
hac Myftnmtmjtcrnii Sic ten 
figmfrt Liter arum Mtmtrrttn- 
tis : L zb ore id hajee Suss , pU- 
cidijfimc abjhbure , 

Jnchoatost 

%Ari* t s 6 4, tsfmTKrfit, 


InTeLllctv's] 
IVDICAT 
\VERITATEM/ 

ZJulgarisflk , 0 cuius 

CiiicAsiT, DniiDnqfE 

flurimttm. 


AN 7 Tikmc 

EsCVJUAT GvilEtMTi SlLTlTlj RI 8 IT 1 TTf^ 

aJLAHirs; Piinti caund. Amtis. Aw, 1^4. 



[Courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington DC] 
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Monas Hieroglyphica 


1564 

Translated 

into 

English 



HE WHO DOES NOT UNDERSTAND SHOULD EITHER LEARN OR BE SILENT 


SACRED SYMBOL OF ONENESS 

JOHN DEE OF LONDON 

TO 

MAXIMILIAN, BY THE GRACE OF GOD 

THE MOST WISE KING 

OF THE ROMANS, BOHEMIA, AND HUNGARY 


FIRE 


Translation by Jim Egan 

with guidance from translations done by 
Scott Barker in 2008, 

C.H. Josten in 1964, 

W.L. Hamilton-Jones in 1946, 
and Anonymous in 1691 
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NOTES ABOUT THIS TRANSLATION 

1. The words written in a [small typesize and enclosed in brackets] indicate my clarifying comments and 
sometimes Dee's original Latin word. 

2. All the parentheses (and the words they contain) are Dee's parentheses. 

3. The words which Dee wrote in Greek have been highlighted with italics or in some cases with regular 
type. 

4. The placement of marginalia follows Dee's original text (including the numerals and quotation marks 
that Dee used for emphasis). 

5. Previous translations have ignored Dee's many capitalizations. As they are expressions of emphasis, I 
have for rowed Dee's styling. 

6.1 have used Arabic numerals instead of Roman numerals make it easier to keep track of the 24 Theorems. 
However, the use of the word "Theorems" for Theorems 1-4, and "Theor." for Theorems 5-24, follows Dee's 
original styling (because its a clue). 

7.1 have included the 3 large decorative letters (Q, V, and P), which begin each of the three sections of the 
book because they are so graphic (and because they are clues). However, the "first letters" of each of the 
translated Theorems (also clues) are not necessarily the "first letters" of each of Dee's original Latin Theo¬ 
rems, so I did not capitalize them. 

8. Dee used rather long sentences and paragraphs. For easier reading I have made shorter sentences, more 
frequent paragraphs, and have left space between the paragraphs. 

9. Even though this English version is easier for most people to read, many "letter" and "word" clues in the 
text and illustrations are "lost in translation." Be sure to study the primary source, Dee's original Latin text, 
for these subtle clues. 

10. To simplify, I have deleted the headers, the printer's pagination letters (at bottom of recto pages), and 
the "carry-over" words (at the very end of each page). I have kept Dee's page numbers and also added the 
corresponding "verso" page numbers ("opposite side"), so the pages can be referred to more easily. 


This translation was done by Jim Egan, with assistance from Scott Barker. 

© 2009 Jim Egan 

It is based on original 1564 Latin text, but in addition, these three previous translations were consulted: 
Anonymous, (1691), Ferguson collection MS 21, Glasgow University Library, Glasgow 
J. W. Hamilton- Jones (1947), Red Wheel/Weiser, York Beach, ME (1975 and 2000), 

C.H. Josten, (1964), AMBIX Vol. XII, No. 2 & 3, London 

_ / 
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TO THE MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
OF THE REKNOWNED KING 

MAXIMILIAN 

John Dee of London 

Wishes a Very Fruitful Reign 


The two causes which were able to encourage a 
Man of my Circumstances to present so small a gift 
to so great a KING have now impelled me to do so. 

This gift is so extremely rare and of great good¬ 
ness that the warm feelings I have for your Majesty should not 
be held in contempt, even though it is so small in size. 

Your wondrous virtues have raised and procured an 
eternal Benevolence towards you. Your virtues are so great 
that even those who have not witnessed them in person be¬ 
lieve, without a doubt, the extraordinary, yet quite true, re¬ 
ports of others. 

Yet even those who have witnessed them in person and 
have carefully and keenly contemplated them, are still at a 
loss for words to fully describe the extent of these virtues. 

As an eyewitness myself, 1 understand this very clear¬ 
ly, as I was in Posonium in your Kingdom of Hungaria last 

September [Dee attended his coronation as King of Hungary]. 

Allow me to speak about the Rarity of this Gift (small 
indeed in size) in as few words as possible. Using the full ef¬ 
fort of my mind, I have concluded that the course of a Human 
life must be considered as two distinct parts (and most people 
live long enough to experience the second part). 
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2 verso 


After Infancy and Puberty, the Adolescent is faced 
with a mind challenging choice: What type of life path to 
follow. After hesitating for a while, they must finally Decide 
between Two possible paths. 

Some, (who have fallen in love with truth and virtue), 
for the rest of their lives, will devote all their energy to Phi¬ 
losophy. Others (ensnared by worldly allurements or burn¬ 
ing with a desire for riches) work anxiously in many ways, 
in order to lead a luxurious life of profit and pleasure. 

You can readily find a thousand examples of this type. 

Yet of the other type (that is, those who sincerely apply them- 1. 
selves to Philosophy), you can hardly find one who has even 
begun to examine the true foundations of Nature. 

Even of those scholars who have entirely devoted 2. 
themselves to the study of wisdom, the Republic of Letters 
can hardly bring forth one of a Thousand who have searched 
deeply into the Causes of Celestial powers and Actions as 
well as the Beginnings, the middle States, and the Endings 
of Things. 

What should we then say of someone who, having 3 
surmounted all these challenges, further aspires to the in¬ 
vestigation and understanding of Supercelestial virtues and 
Metaphysical influences? 

Where on the whole Orb of the Earth (and in these 
our sorry times) can such a Magnanimous and probably 
UNIQUE HERO be found? 
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Following our one-in-a-thousand Proportion (which 
was not rashly conceived), WE OUGHT TO EXPECT THAT 
THIS UNIQUE AND MOST FORTUITOUS SPECIMEN 
IS ONE-IN-A-MILLION AMONG PHILOSOPHERS, OR 

One-in-a Thousand million men of the com¬ 
mon SORT. 

To demonstrate this RARITY, we present this HIERO¬ 
GLYPHIC figure of a letter (called) Pythagorean. If your Ex¬ 
cellency studies it with great attention, still greater Mysteries 
will present themselves (for your consideration), shown, in this 
way, from our COSMOPOLITICAL Theories. 



Now, in what degree of this Three-level (Philosophi¬ 
cal) Rarity I wish this my gift of mine to be, and to be es¬ 
teemed, you (most Merciful KING), who excels and abounds 
in knowledge of the greatest Arts and most Secret Things, may 
easily conjecture. 
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But even if I place it in the lowest and first degree of 1. 
Philosophizing, I think I shall not be acting in an arrogant 
manner. Raising our Heads higher above the ground, 1 can 
confidently Promise Your Highness even richer fruits than this 
Degree of EXCELLENCE. 

My gift is endowed with a rareness because it is woven 2. 
together with a manner of writing, right up to the last thread, 
which up to this day, as far as I have heard or gathered from 
the written Monuments of our forefathers, no work has ever 
been composed. 

Even though I call it Hieroglyphic, he who has exam- 3. 
ined it closely will confess that a sort of mathematical light 
and strength is exists in it, which is even rarer in such rare 
things. 

Or is it not a Rare thing, I ask, that the Common As- 4. 
tronomical Symbols of the planets (instead of being Dead, 
or Dumb, or, up until now, Barbaric marks) are now imbued 
with Immortal Life, able to express their special meaning Elo¬ 
quently to those of every Language or Nationality. 

Another great rareness has also been added, that is, 5. 
the external bodies [of the Astronomical Symbols] have now 
been brought back and restored to their Mystical Symmetries 
(by the best hieroglyphical arguments). It’s as if, in an age 
long past, they were depicted like this or as if our forefathers 
had wished than in the future they would be made this way. 

The new and successful way we have depicted the signs 6. 
of the twelve divisions of the ecliptic is as rare as it is com¬ 
pletely novel. 

And indeed, the Rarest thing is that all this is embod- 1. 
ied in One Unique Hieroglyphic Symbol, that is, MERCURY 
(fortified by a Sharp Point). 
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Truly, Mercury is properly called the rebuilder and 
restorer of our whole Astronomy. He is the Messenger of 
our IEOVAE [Jehovah], sent so that we might be founders of 
a NEW discipline of this Sacred Art of Writing, or with this 
aid, renew one that was extinct and had been wholly wiped 
out of mankind’s memory. 

We have done this in a way that all these Hieroglyphi- 
cal Interpretations show themselves most gently and of their 
own accord. Nothing is forced and nothing inappropriate, 
as it were, can be seen throughout this whole Little Book. 

8 . We seal those things we have just discussed (and 

things far greater yet to come) with our HERMETIC SEAL 
of LONDON declaring that there is not one superfluous 
point included and (even more significantly) that there is 
not one point missing. Everyone, especially those who pro¬ 
fess to be serious investigators of philosophy and wisdom 
will be forced to authenticate the great Rarity of this work 
(for the everlasting memory of mankind). 

Grammarians will have to Admit to this rarity when 1. 
they see that there are specific reasons for the shapes of Let¬ 
ters, their Positions or Places in the Order of the Alphabet, 
how they are Bound together, their Numerical Value, and 
many other things (that must be considered with regards to 
the Primary Alphabets of the Three Languages). 

Furthermore, it is a Rare Grammarian who can De¬ 
fend the idea that Grammar is ONE Science WHICH can 
be learned from ONE Man. 
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In my 1557 
narrative on 
the Englishman 
Roger Bacon 
entitled A 
Mirror of Unity. 


From 
Romans, 
Chapter 1 

[Paul writes 
about this 
lack of excuse 
in Verse 20.] 


Such a Man we have previously shown to be the Most Rare 
on Earth [that is. the one-in-a-thousand million Adept], when we wrote a Narrative 
about him. It appears to be that there are so many great Mysteries 
(of the Art of Grammar and things drawn forth about such Mysteries 
with the aid of the Art of Grammar) which have solid Foundations 
in the Sacred Scriptures of GOD ALMIGHTY, that even in a large 
Book I could not furnish all the explanations; nor indeed does that 
seem to be required Here. 

Nor should you, O Glorious King of the Romans, be surprised 
that I mention in passing that Alphabetic Lettering contains such great 
Mysteries. For HE, who is the SOLE Author of all Mysteries, has 
compared HIMSELF to the first letter and the last Letter (which is 
to be understood not only in the Greek language, but also in Hebrew 
and Latin, as can be demonstrated in various ways in this Art). Oh 
how great, then, must be Mysteries of the Intermediate Letters? It is 
not surprising that such Mysteries are found in Letters, for all things 
visible and INVISIBLE, manifest or hidden (by either Nature or Art), 
emanating from God himself, are to be most diligently explored in our 
investigations, so we may proclaim and celebrate his GOODNESS, 
WISDOM, and POWER. 

Thus Saint Paul taught that MANKIND would have no good 
excuse [for not proclaiming the wisdom of God] even if it had no written testament 
other than his Creatures, which were made from GOD’S own finger 
during the CREATION. I would not be so demanding as to require 
these things of all Grammarians. 

But to those who labor to find out the hidden Mysteries of things, 
witness that (by our MONAD ) we have demonstrated a RARE 
Example [Exempium] of this Kind. 
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We admonish them, as friends, that, the first Mystical letters 
of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin were issued by God alone and handed 
down to Mortals. 

Furthermore, (despite what may be the custom of human 
arrogance to boast) the shapes of all those letters derive from 
points, straight lines, and circumferences of circles (by wonderful 
and most wise artfulness). The eternal wisdom of our Heavenly 
Father has taught us that the whole sense of the Mosaic Law [Laws 
of Moses] is to be considered, even to the fulfillment of every Jot 
and Tittle. The ultimate consideration and Analysis of these Laws 
is the IOD and Chireck (from which all the Hebrew letters and 
vowels arise). 

ALTHOUGH THE ONENESS OF THE POINT OF A 
CHIRECK REMAINS MOTIONLESS AT THE APEX, it is still 
not contrary of us to embrace a trinity of consubstantial monads, 
which appear to the ONENESS OF THE IOD ITSELF; THAT 

Trinity being formed from One straight line 

AND TWO DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE CIRCUMFERENCE. 

The analysis reveals quite clearly that The First Humans 
could never have devised a work as Amazing as the Hebrew Let¬ 
ters and Nekudoth [ vowel accent marks ] without the Presence and Inspi¬ 
ration of Divine Power. 

Even if these are the least of subjects, which are considered 
by Vulgar Grammarians, when the Wise properly consider how, 
and by what wonderful artfulness, they lend themselves to the gen¬ 
eration of all the Letters and the Nekudoth, they will learn very 
many wondrous things (by perfect Spiritual Enlightenment). 


Matthew, 
Chapter 5 

[refers to jot 
and tittle] 
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Let us dismiss those Philosophers of Letters and Lan¬ 
guage and bring in my fellow MATHEMATICIANS honest 
Witnesses of the Rareness of this our Gift. 

2- Will not the ARITHMETICIANS (and I don’t say LO¬ 

GICIAN ) - who treats Numbers as Abstract Bodies, far from 1. 
being perceived by the senses; who subjects them to various 
Mental Processes and hides them in the depths of Intellectual 
Reasoning - will he not be astonished to see, in this our Work, 
that his numbers are shown to be Concrete and Corporeal, 
and that their Souls and Lives as Forms are separated from 
them, so that they may be of service to us? 

Will he not be surprised to see such wonderful Off- 2. 
spring of the MONAD, to which no Other Unit or Numbers 
need to be added, and which do not need to be Multiplied by 
any numbers they do not already contain? 

Or by first contemplating Carefully Prepared opera¬ 
tions of Division and Equation (as this Art prescribes)? 

Will he not be filled with the greatest admiration by this 
most subtle, yet General Evaluating Rule: that the strength 3. 
and intrinsic VALUE of the ONE THING, purported by oth¬ 
ers to be Chaos, is primarily explained (beyond any Arith¬ 
metical Doubt) by the Number TEN? 

3. The GEOMETER (my King) will begin to feel embar¬ 

rassed, and feel that the very Principles of his Art are insuf¬ 
ficiently established (which is quite strange) when he under¬ 
stands what here is Secretly whispered and Intimated: By the 
SQUARE Mystery of this Hieroglyphic MONAD something 
CIRCULAR, and wholly Equal, is being conveyed. 
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Also that the TOILS of Archimedes may be compen¬ 
sated by a most excellent Reward, even though he never 
solved this Problem. In matters this Great, it is Enough to 
have had the Intention. 

And won’t the MUSICIAN be rightfully astonished 4. 
when here he will be able to perceive inexplicable, celestial 
HARMONIES without any motion or sound? 

And won’t the ASTRONOMER regret all his sleep- 5. 
less vigils and cold labors he has suffered under the Open 
Sky, when here, without any Discomfort from the Air, Under 
his own roof, with windows and Doors Shut on all sides, at 
any given Time, he is able to observe the movements of the 
heavenly bodies? And, indeed, without any Mechanical In¬ 
struments made from Wood or Brass? 

And won’t the OPTICIAN condemn the Senseless- 6. 
ness of his Ingenious work, laboring in all sorts of ways to 
make a Mirror according to a Line (appropriately curved in 
a circle) of a Parabolic Section of a Cone, which will attack 
any Matter (able to be burned by fire) with the incredible 
Heat from the Rays of the Sun. Yet here a Line is presented, 
resulting from a Three-Cornered Section of the Tetrahedron, 
from which, when Made Lull-Circle, a Mirror may be found 
that (even when the Sun is being blocked by Clouds) can re¬ 
duce any kind of Stones or Metal into Impalpable Powders 
by the force of (truly the very strongest) Heat. 

And will not be, who has devoted all the Time of his 
life to making exacting measurements with WEIGHTS, 7. 
judge just how well his Labors and costs have been invest¬ 
ed, when here, the Magistery of our MONAD will teach 
him, most assuredly by actual Experience, that the Element 
of Earth can float above that of Water? 
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Likewise, there are those who have diligently presented 
their findings regarding PLENUM, occupied by matter, and 
VOID, empty of matter, (a subject that has been controversial 
since Philosophy was in its Infancy). They have seen that the 
Surfaces of Elements, which are in close proximity are coordi¬ 
nated, connected, and Joined Together by a Law (decreed by 
God Almighty) and Bond (practically Unable to be Loosened) 
of Nature. They can most assuredly demonstrate to people that 
Fire, Air, and Water can be pulled or pushed, upwards or down¬ 
wards, This Way or That Way (or in any direction they desire) in 
miraculous ways by various Inventions (which are useful to the 
Republic, as demonstrated by the Whole Art of Hydraulics and 
Heron’s Feats of Magic [Thaumopoetica], as we nowadays like to call 
them.) 

But no one of that Profession can claim to have made 
a Machine, which could raise the Element of Earth Upwards, 
through Water, and into Fire. However, the Theorems in our 
MONAD demonstrate that this is possible. 

O most wise King, may you Store these things in the most 
Secret Treasures of your Mind and Memory. 

I now come to the Hebrew KABBALIST who will now 

See that Gematria [certain letters represent certain numbers] NotariaCOn [first 
letters of a phrase combine to spell a new word, similar to an acronym] and Tzyruph [cer¬ 
tain letters, jumbled, form different words] (the names of the 3 principal Keys 
to this Art) are used here, outside the confines of the Language, 
which is called Holy. Also, he will now see that the Symbols 
and Characters of that Mystical Tradition (which was received 
from God) entirely corroborated here (from the obvious, which 
is sometimes visible and sometimes invisible) then he will call 
this Art SACRED as well. Furthermore, (compelled by Truth, 
if he should understand) he will acknowledge, the same Most 
Benevolent GOD is not only the God of the Jews, but of all 
Peoples, Nations, and Languages, 
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regardless of boundaries, and that no Mortal may Excuse 
himself for his Ignorance of this our Holy Language. 

In my Aphorisms delivered to the Parisians, I called 
this language the KABBALAH OF THE REAL, on the Kab¬ 
balah of Being. I call the other Kabbalah, the vulgar one, 
which utilizes well-known Letters, which are Written by Man 
The GRAMMATICAL Kabbalah or the Kabbalah of Saying. 

The Kabbalah of the Real, bom to us by the 

Law of Creation, (as Saint Paul intimates) is more Divine, as 
it allows for the Discovery of New Arts and faithfully Explains 
even The most Difficult to understand Arts. Following our 
Example, others may see how it applies to other Arts. 

I know well (O KING) that you will not be horrified 10. 
if I offer this MAGIC Parable in your Royal Presence. Our 
Hieroglyphic MONAS possesses, at its Innermost Center, a 
Terrestrial Body. The MONAS explains, without Words, how 
that Terrestrial Body is ACTUATED. When ACTUATED, 
the Terrestrial Body is UNITED (in a perpetual Marriage) to 
a Generative Influence, which is Lunar and Solar. Previous to 
this, in Heaven or elsewhere, the Lunar and Solar influences 

were QUITE SEPARATED from the Terrestrial Body. 

When (by God’s will) this Marriage has been made 
(which I interpreted for the Parisians as Tes games aian, that 
is, the Earthly Marriage, the terrestrial image joining with in¬ 
fluences from above), the Monad can no longer be nourished 
or watered on its Native Earth until the FOURTH great, and 
truly Metaphysical Revolution has been Completed. When 
this Advance has been made, he who nourished the MONAD 
will First Go Away into a METAMORPHOSIS, and after¬ 
wards, will very rarely be seen by the eyes of Mortals. 
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11. 


Liber de 
Flatibus 

[meaning 
“Book of 
Breathing”] 


12 . 


13 . 


14 . 


Year 

1562 


This, O Great King, is the true INVISIBILITY of 
the MAGI, which has been sung about over and over again 
(and without Sin), and which (as all Future Magi will dis¬ 
cover) has been granted to the Therems of our MONAD. 

The most expert PHYSICIANS will most easily 
learn from these same Theorems about Hippocrates’ Mys¬ 
tical intent. For he will know WHAT IS TO BE ADDED 
OR TAKEN AWAY. He will Gladly acknowledge that 
this Same Art of Medicine is contained in the short Com¬ 
pendium of our Monas. 

The SCRYER [“ BERYLLISTICVS ” or crystal-ball gazer] may 
see most accurately in a Crystal Lamin [thin plate used in scrying] 
all SUBLUNARY things that are of Earth or Water. And 
in a Carbuncle or Ruby he can explore the Region of Air 
and Fire. 

And if the 21 st Theorem of our Hieroglyphic 
MONAD can satisfy a REFINER OF GOLD [“VOARCHAD- 
vmico”] and give him ENLIGHTENMENT [“Voarh beth 
advmoth"] as a subjet of speculation, he will admit that he 
need not travel to India or America for the sake of Phi¬ 
losophizing. 

And finally, (using whatever ALCHEMY [“Ari- 
oton”] can provide or promise, gleaned from 20 Years of 
hard work in The Hermetic Art), we have written on the 
subject of the ADEPT in a treatise to the Parisians, with 
its own particular MONAD (illustrated with Conclusive 
Mystical Evidence). Nevertheless, we assure your Royal 
Majesty that with ALL THIS VERY evidence, so careful¬ 
ly presented, in this our Spiritual Hieroglyphic MONAD, 
that no other Similar Example could express it to mankind 
any better way. 
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It must doubly turn into itself. Namely: to Assimilate 
the Dignified Work and to Imitate its Worthiness. You may 
now Agree, O King Maximilian, (famous for the Honor of 
his Three-fold Crown) that I have said enough (Indeed, I 
fear, more than enough if Vulgar men were listening) of the 
Rarity of this our Theoretical Gift, whose Quality is defined 
by its own limits. 

It is enough (O to the singular Glory of all Kings) 
that While we have carefully demonstrated that this Gift is 
so rare, let No Aesopian bird (not even the most Envious 
Mischievous Tongue) mutter [disapprovingly] about it. 

The most Modest and Wisest Philosophers will agree 
that this work is far from deserving the Indignity of False 
Accusations. For They will not disdain to provide, with me, 
Praise and Honor, to that Phoenix. From the Wings of its 
Lone Mercy, we have plucked, with both Fear and Love, all 
those extremely Rare Theoretical Feathers against our Na¬ 
kedness brought on by Adam. May we much more Cheer¬ 
fully resist all the sharp coldness of Ignorance, and hide 
the Shame of our Errors from the Philosopher’s eyes, while 
striving for the honest TRUTH. 

And although we have not, in Any Way, relied here 
on any human Authority, if something said or written by an 
Ancient Philosopher can be opportunely illustrated by our 
Light, then we have not refused to deliver this advantage to 
our Descendants. 

In our Hieroglyphic Demonstrations we descend into 
certain Mysteries of Hermes, Ostanes, Pythagoras, Democi- 
tus and Anaxagoras, but not simply for the purpose of seek¬ 
ing confirmation of our own tenets in them. 
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This great Rarity is so well joined with such Excellent 
Quality that Nothing, WE PROTEST, has been placed by us 
in this little book, either openly or covertly, that is not Hon¬ 
est, Sincere, in accord with Human Dignity, and extremely 
Useful in the pursuit of perfect Piety and true Religion. 

Such steep, difficult to reach Mysteries can only 
RIGHTLY[orthotomein] be judged by someone who sees 
their whole Amplitude. 

For no one would betray his Childishness, Malicious¬ 
ness, and Arrogance faster than he who would dare to Con¬ 
demn as Impious, or Reject as frivolous, any of the things 
which we have Commended to Your Wisdom. 

And in this regard, nobody could produce a witness 
that was Sharper in judgment, More Experienced in Practic¬ 
es, more powerful in authority, or more Faithful in Sincerity 
than the Greatest, Omnipotent King of Kings has made King 
MAXIMILIAN. Therefore, Your August Majesty will stand 
as a witness for me above all others. 

The fact that our work has been Approved and Rati¬ 
fied [by your Majesty] will not only stop the mouths of many Wick¬ 
ed Grammaticasters but it will excite the minds of many 
Philosophers who are dejected, or Lying around Idly, by the 
Alleged Uncertainty of such great Mysteries. On account 
of the Rarity of such Things, they might be fearful of the Ar¬ 
rogant Judgments of the Ignorant - those who are wont to 
condemn Good Studies and Bad Studies alike (blindly and 
indiscriminately, as their usual names have a Resemblance), 
resulting in the most deplorable destruction (sometimes) of 
the Best of books. 

It can clearly be seen that both [types of philosophers, the uncer- 
tain and the fearful] have, at various times, done great harm to the 
Christian Republic. 
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Their minds undoubtedly had the capacity to under¬ 
take such great matters, but they were completely terrified, 
for reasons previously mentioned; Or perhaps because Ig¬ 
norant Judges had Rudely and Arrogantly condemned their 
whole study of such noble and divine Mysteries, they made 
only mediocre Progress. 

But this is not the place to compare all the Honest 
Sciences with their false rivals, which are indeed Shadowy, 
Hateful, Troublesome, Harmful to Human Society. 

Solely because of the way the vulgar grasp and follow 
[these false sciences], must, we say, be exploded and condemned, 
not only by the Judgment of the Vulgar, but by that of every 
wise man. And we urge that this be done diligently. 

And those who do not even know these BODIES ex¬ 
ist, or WHERE or what they may be, and of which [their false 
studies] are but weak shadows; How do they have the audac¬ 
ity; How can they justifiably condemn the non-Vulgar stud¬ 
ies of the non-Vulgar man. LET JUSTICE BE DONE. Let 
each get his own due. 

The Vulgar, who Pretend to have Knowledge [“sew- 
lis,” sciolists ], who not only eagerly pursue the Shadows of the 
Great Arts, but also defile them and lie about them in a most 
wicked way. We might attribute this to Foolishness, Delu¬ 
sion, and Lack of Respect. 

To bring Violence against Virtuous and Firmly 
Grounded Studies of those who have strong moral charac¬ 
ter and Distinguished integrity (simply because of the pet¬ 
ty, False Accusations of the Vulgar) not only brings their 
Names and their studies into disrepute, but also puts their 
Lives in danger. This (O King) seems to me not only inhu¬ 
man, but Unjust and almost Sinful. 
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Luke, 
Chapter 8 

[Luke, Chapter 
8, Verse 18 reads, 
“Take heed then 
how you hear; 
for to him who 
has, will more be 
given, and from 
him who has 
not, even what 
he thinks that he 
has, will be taken 
away.”] 


All bodies have EDGES in COMMON with their 
Shadows (something which Mathematicians know quite well). 
Similarly the WISE realize that true Bodies [of work] have Dic¬ 
tion [word choices], in Speaking and Writing, which are in com¬ 
mon with their shadows. While the Wiser Philosophers enjoy 
the Solid Teachings and pleasant benefits of the BODIES, 
the Ignorant, Foolhardy and Presumptuous Apes Grasp at 
mere SHADOWS, which are empty and Worthless. 

And so indeed we see This happen. All honest and 
legitimate Understanding and Comprehension of Shadows 
must be conceded to those dealing with true Bodies, but [to the 
vulgar, who hold things which are] not Solid and Sincere (merely vague 
shadows), such things will be snatched from their hands. 

RIGHTFULLY [orthotomein], it is necessary (O King) 
to make a clear distinction between SHADOW and BODY 
in order to distinguish the Limits, Strengths, and Uses of each 
of them. 

This Divine Duty, among many others, is performed 
with the Royal and Imperial sword of JUSTICE. 

However, with a certain Artfulness, the Wise will glad¬ 
ly allow the figures of SHADOWS to exist in the sinuous 
curves of true Bodies, lest the choicest lettuces be offered 
to asses rudely rushing into the Hesperian Gardens, though 
thistles would be good enough for them. [What Dee seems to be 
saying is: Shadows can be quite valuable (like lettuce) and should not simply 
handed over to the vulgar (asses) when the vulgar would be content with much 
less (thistles).] 

Forgive me (O King) if (by Christ’s authority) I convict 
the World of Injustice. “And when He has come, He will con¬ 
vict the world of sin, and righteousness and of judgment.” 


Josten points out that this is a reference to John 16:8. “And when He has come, He will convict the 
world of sin, and righteousness and of judgment.” (New King James Version of the Bible, 1982) 

Jerome’s Latin Vulgate (405 AD) reads “et cum venerit ille arguet mundum de peccato et de iustitia et 
de iudicio.” (Notice that the verb arguet (convict) is the same verb Dee uses.) (In the original Greek, the verb is 
elegcho, to reprove, accuse, or convict.) 
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Nor do I wish that this work, which I have particu¬ 
larly commemorated to Your Wisdom, here and in these our 
times, to Appear to be mere opinion or as Superfluous. But 
enough of these things. 

Thus, I most humbly Offer to Your Serene Majesty 
this my offspring, the HIEROGLYPHIC MONAD, (Con¬ 
ceived in London, yet Born in Antwerp). I earnestly desire, 
with all my strength, that you do not disdain to become its 
Second Father. Not only now, but later in life, when it will 
be older and even more Valuable because of your Trust, 
may it always be at hand and of service to you. I wish that 
henceforth you will consider it your own, O Most Merciful 
KING. During the entire period of its birth, your pleasing 
face seemed to be present before my eyes. In this respect, 
you have made my Labors fruitful and helped me bring this 
work to Light. 

My Mind has been pregnant with it continuously for 
the past 7 years, yet because of the magnetic virtue you ex¬ 
ert, even from such a great distance, it took me only 12 days 
to bring it forth, most peacefully, into the world. 

May the Most Holy TRINITY grant that this be a 
happy and auspicious event in the life of your August High¬ 
ness as well as to my most passionate searchings for honest 
truth. This Most Holy Trinity, (founded before all time, in 
the Omnipotence of the Ineffable MONAD), [“ineffable monad" 

refers to the ONE whose name is not spoken, as in the Jewish tradition of not speaking 

the name of god.] which lives and reigns forever, and to whom 
alone all Praise, Honor, Power, and Glory always be given 
and sung by every Creature. AMEN. 


Antwerp. 

In the year 1564, January 29. 


As it appears 
in Aphorism 52 
of our 

Propaedeumatic 
Aphorisms, 
printed in 
London, 
in the year 
1558. 
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To the Printer 

GULIELMO SILVIO: 

My exceptionally good Friend. 

JOHN DEE OF LONDON 
S. D. P. 

[Offers his Wishes for much Health] 


You See, my Good Friend Willem, 
how especially I esteem the most noble Vir¬ 
tues of the Illustrious King MAXIMILIAN, 
to whom I impart, from the Shrine of my 
Heart, my Rarest and most distinguished 
Secrets. I communicate these secrets so that Others in the 
Circle of the World can also enjoy them, thanks to your care 
and diligence. (This is done in honor of the King for his 
extraordinary and Regal Virtues. Thus, others may learn 
by his example, as he not only wisely attends to the Royal 
Governance of Kingdoms, but is still fully learned about the 
Wondrous Mysteries of Philosophers and Wise Men.) 

There are, therefore, two things, which I earnestly 
ask of you. The first is that you carefully copy (as best you 
can) the Various Letters, Points, Lines, Diagrams, Shapes, 
Numbers, and other things. 

This, the Same Body to which I have given birth, per¬ 
fect in every part, (BY GOD’S WILL) will not be Mutilated 
or Deformed due to Printer’s Negligence, as it is brought 
forth into the Light. 



[The 1691 Anonymous author translates S.D.P as “Wisheth much Health.” 
The 3 letters, might be an abbreviation of Salutare (Health or Prosperity), 
Desidero (to Wish), and Praebo (to Offer, Make, or Grant)] [Often the ini¬ 
tials S.V.B.E. were used as a salutation for “si vales bene est.” I hope you 
are in good health. -Smith's English Latin Dictionary, “health” p. 366\ 
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In this way it will not be unworthy of a King, nor indeed 
unworthy of the studies and labors of the Philosophers who 
will frequently be examining it deep into its innermost parts. 

I believe I have taken sufficient caution against that mis¬ 
fortune by selecting you as the Typographical Parent of this 
new Bom child. I am certain you will take great Care to send 
it forth, in all ways, shining clearly, and with all of its Members 
Well-Composed. 

The SECOND thing that I ask of you is indeed not a light 
matter. Make certain not to hand these Books indiscriminately 
to just any man. It is not that I begmdge them this, or anything 
better, but I suspect that bad things will result. These poor men 
may not be able to find their way through the Labyrinth (as they 
torture their minds in incredible ways while neglecting to take 
care of their everyday affairs). 

Also, these men might persuade others to follow the 
same path (which will likewise be impassable). Even worse, 
impostors, who are but ghosts of men, may maliciously lie about 
its certainty, pretending that they had explored it fully. Finally, 
these men may boldly deny the existence of such MIGHTY 
WORKS OF GOD. 

Based on their Presumptions, they will first rashly attack 
these Mysteries, then, in their Despair, they will furiously make 
false accusations about my Integrity. 


[GULIELMO SILVIO is Latin for Willem (or William) Silvius (of the Forest).] 
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Yet, having known you for many years, I know you will be 
cautious in such important business (either because of our 
friendship or for the Good of the Christian Commonwealth 
or, at least, for the Heroic Virtues of the Wise MAXIMILIAN 
Himself, virtues that are not found in the Common Sort of 
Men). I know I have not sought your Trust in Vain. 

I know you will be cautious, and, 
because of you, all honest 
booksellers will be 
cautious as well. 

Farewell. 


From our Study in Antwerp 
In the year 1564, January 30. 


MONAS 
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SACRED SYMBOL OF ONENESS 


JOHN DEE OF LONDON 

Mathematically, Magically, Cabalistically, and Anagogically 

Explained To 

MAXIMILLIAN 

Most Wise 

KING 


of The Romans, Bohemia, and Hungary 


THEOREM 1 

The very First and most Simple Representation, of 
not only existing things, but also things hidden in the Folds 
of Nature, and also in the exhibition of the Bringing Forth 
of Light, is made by means of a straight Line and a Circle. 

THEOREM 2 

However, a Circle cannot be skillfully crafted without the Line. 
Likewise, the Line cannot be crafted without the Point. 

Thus, Things come into being by way of the Point and a Monad. 
And things related to the circumference (regardless 
of how big they may be) cannot exist without the * 

Service of the Central Point. 




THEOREM 3 

Thus, the Central Conspicuous Point of the HIEROGLYPHIC 
MONAD refers to the EARTH, around which both the Sun, as well as the 
MOON, and the rest of the Planets complete their Courses. 


And in this gift, since the Sun possesses the 
greatest dignity (because of its excellence) we repre¬ 
sent It by a Complete Circle with a Visible Center. 



MONAS 

H1ERO- 

GLYPHI- 

CA. 
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THEOREM 4 

The Semicircle of the Moon is shown here to be Above the Circle of the 
Sun. Nonetheless, the Moon obeys the SUN as her Master and King. 

The Moon seems to rejoice in the Sun’s Shape and proximity so much 
that she emulates him in the Size of her Radius (at least, as it appears to the com¬ 
mon man). Finally she longs to be imbued by the SOLAR RAYS so much that 
she becomes Transformed into him. Then she disappears from the Sky altogether. 
After a few Days she reappears as a horned-shaped figure, exactly as we have 
depicted her. 


THEOR. 5 

And most certainly, one Day was Made out of Evening and Morning by 
the joining of the Lunar Half-Circle to its Solar complement. 

Thus, it was on this first Day that the LIGHT of the Philosophers was made. 

THEOR . 6 

Here we see the SUN and the MOON resting on a Rectilinear Cross. By 
virtue of Hieroglyphic interpretation, this Cross is able to signify both the TER¬ 
NARY and the QUATERNARY. 

The TERNARY, as two straight lines and the one Copulative 
Point they have in Common. 

The Quaternary, from 4 straight Lines forming 4 right Angles. 

Each line might (for this purpose) be twice repeated. (Thus in this most 
secret way the Cross also shows itself to be OCTONARY. I doubt whether our 
Predecessors, the Magi, ever perceived it this way, but it should be especially 
noted.) 



The magical TERNARY of the First of our Forefathers, and Wise Men 
consisted of BODY, SPIRIT, & SOUL. Thus we have here manifested the Most 
Excellent SEPTENARY: [made from] two Straight Lines with their Common Point 
[ a Ternary of things], AND 4 Straight Lines separated by One Point [a Quaternary of 
things]. 
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THEOR. 7 

An experimenter will learn that when homogenous Parts of the Ele¬ 
ments have been removed from their natural Habitations, they will Return to 
them along Straight lines. 

Thus, it is not Absurd to show the Mystery of the FOUR ELEMENTS 
by 4 straight lines emanating from a single Point in Different Directions (where 
they are each resolved into single Elements). 

You will particularly note, Geometers teach that a LINE IS PRODUCED 
BY THE FLOWING OF A POINT. In the same way, our Lines signifying the 
Elements are like DROPS (like physical points) that continuously Fall (as if 
FLOWING) in our Mechanical Magic. 

THEOR . 8 

Furthermore, the Cabalistic Expansion of the QUATERNARY, using 
the customary Style of Enumeration (as we say, One, two, three, four) sums to 

the Denary [tenj. 

As Pythagoras himself used to say, 1, 2, 3, & 4 add up to ten. It is not 
without reason that the Oldest Latin Philosophers decided to signify the number 
TEN by using the Rectilinear CROSS made from 4 Straight lines (as it is the 
Twenty-First letter of the Roman Alphabet). 

Its place might further be defined as being established when the TER¬ 
NARY carries its power through the SEPTENARY. 

THEOR . 9 

All this agrees well with the SUN and MOON of our MONAD. By the 
Magic of the same 4 Elements, a Most Exact SEPARATION [SEPARATIO] has 
been made. Furthermore, the circumference lines of the circles, in the SOLAR 
compliment, form a CONJUNCTION [CONJUNCTIO] (for all lines of a given 
length will describe the same-sized circle, as per the laws of Geometry). 
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Thus, it is not possible to hide how much the DENARIAN symme¬ 
try of the Cross in our MONAD usefully serves the SUN and MOON. 

THEOR. 10 

The (Sharp, Pointed) symbol of the Zodiacal Division of Aries, 
used by Astronomers is quite well known to everyone. 

It is also well known that this is the place in the heavens where the 
Fiery Triplicity Begins. Thus, we shall add the Astronomical sign of the 
Aries (in the Practice of this MONAD) to 
signify that the aid of fire is required. 

We cam summarize this hiero- 
glyphical consideration of our MONAD in 
our hierglyphical statement: 

the Elements of the Sun and Moon of this Monad, 

IN WHICH THE DENARIAN SYMMETRY IS STRONG, WANT TO 
BE SEPARATED, AND THIS IS DONE WITH THE AID OF FIRE. 

THEOR . 11 

The Mystical Sign of Aries, consisting of two Half-Circles joined 
together at a common Point, is most fittingly signified by the Equinoctial 
Nycthemera [the place of the sun on the Spring Equinox, the first day of Aries]. 

The Time of Twenty-four Hours, divided in Equinoctial mode, de¬ 
notes our most Secret Proportions. I say this in respect to the Earth. 

[Equinoctial mode means using with hours of equal length, 
not hours of unequal length, a system used before 1200 AD.] 
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THEOR . 12 

The most Ancient Wise Magi have handed down to us the Hi¬ 
eroglyphic Symbols of the five Planets. Indeed, they are composed of 
the characters of the MOON and the SUN, and from the hieroglyphic 
symbols of the Elements and of Aries. As shown here, it is not difficult to 
explain their shapes Hieroglyphically from the foundations we have previ¬ 
ously laid down. 
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First, we shall speak, 
in Paraphrase, of those planets, 
which have Lunar Characteris¬ 
tics, then of the ones with Solar 
characteristics. 


When our LUNAR 
Nature first revolved around the Earth by the science of the Elements, it 
was mystically called SATURN. Later [during its second revolution], for the 
same reason, it was called JUPITER and retained that more secret shape. 

[rotated clockwise, see chart above]. 

And, in a more obscure way, they [the oldest wise men] 
represented the Moon, in the third revolution, with the elements 
applied. They used to call it MERCURY. You can see how LU- 
NARY it looks [the Lunar Mercury Symbol]. Some of the Wise Men 
preferred to envision Mercury as being made in the FOURTH 
Revolution. This will not Contradict our Secret analogy. 

Only the Purest Magical Spirit can manage the Work of the al- 
bification \ tes leuxanseos ] in the place of the Moon. By his Spiritual virtue, 
he may, when ALONE with us in the Middle of a Natural day, speak to 
us hieroglyphically, without words. He will introduce those 4 Geogamic 
[Earthly] figures and IMPRESS them into the very Pure and Simple Earth 
prepared by us. Or, instead, that 
Other symbol [the Lunar Mercury Plan¬ 
ets Symbol, on the far right]. 
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THEOR. 13 

Don’t the Hieroglyphs of the SUN and of ARIES combine to make 
the Mystical Symbol of MARS? Doesn’t the Magistry of the elements (par¬ 
tially) intervene? And, I ask, don’t the SUN and the Fully expressed Elements 
make the sign of VENUS? 

Therefore, these two Planets have consideration for the SOLAR cir¬ 
cumference [ periroran ] and to the work of revivification [ Anazoopyreseos ] by fire. 
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THE PRINCIPAL 
ANATOMY 
OF THE MONAD 
IN THE WHOLE 
[ART OF] 
INFERIOR 
ASTRONOMY 


In this progression Appears another Mercury, who 

indeed is the ^ Uterine Brother of the first. This is clearly 
the fully com- ^ plete Lunar and Solar Magic of the Ele¬ 
ments, as the Hieroglyphic Messenger tells us most expressly, if only 
we fix our eyes upon him and lend him an attentive ear. He is (GOD 
WILLING) that most Famous Mercury of the Philosophers, the MI¬ 
CROCOSM and Adam 

Yet some Great Experts put the SUN itself in his place and 
degree. In our present age, we are not able to demonstrate this unless 
we let this Golden Work \. Khrysoxarallino ] be governed by the SOUL 
that has been Separated from the BODY by the Art of Fire. This 
work is difficult and dangerous because of the Fires and Sulphorous 
fumes. 

But, surely that 
marvelous SOUL will 
show forth, binding 

Venus [luciferumj 
and even MARS [PY- 
ROENTA] to the disc 
of the MOON (or at 
least that of MERCU¬ 
RY) with unbreakable 
bonds. 

In the third place 
(as some will have 
it) is the SUN of the 

Philosophers (to 

Complete our SEPTENARY Number). You can see the exactitude 
and the clarity with which the ANATOMY of our HIEROGLYPHIC 
MONAD corresponds with the ARCANA of these two Theorems. 

THEOR. 14 

Now it is clearly confirmed that this whole Magistry de¬ 
pends upon the SUN and the MOON. Of this, even the Thrice- 
Great Hermes admonished us, asserting its Father is the SUN and its 
Mother the MOON. 
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And we know it is to be nourished in LEMNIAN EARTH. Without a 
doubt, LUNAR and SOLAR rays exert a singular INFLEUNCE upon 
it. 


THEOR. 15 

We suggest that the Philosophers should consider the Labors 
of the SUN and the MOON around the Earth. While the SUN’s Radi- 1. 
ance is exalted in Aries, the MOON Receives a new Dignity of Light in 
the Next Sign (namely Taurus) and is EXALTED above its own innate 
powers. The ancients explained the Proximity of these LUMINARIES 
(more notably than others) by the mystical Symbol of TAURUS. 

That Taurus is the EXALTATION of the MOON is common 
knowledge, which has been handed down from the first age of the Man 
(among the Maxims of the Astronomers). This Mystery can only be 
Understood by those who have become complete Masters of the Mys¬ 
teries. For a similar reason, they have said that TAURUS is in the 
HOUSE of VENUS [VENERIS esse DOMVM], of Chaste and Prolific 

Conjugal love. 


As that Great OSTANES concealed in his most Secret Mys¬ 
teries, “For Nature delights in Nature [e physis,te physei terpetai].” 

But the SUN, having suffered some Eclipses of its light, re- 2. 
ceives MARTIAN Strength and is said to be Triumphant in its EXAL¬ 
TATION in the same HOUSE 
[DOMO] (namely, in Our Aries). 

These Secret Mysteries are 
clearly and perfectly shown in 

our Monas. 

Depicted here is the 
Hieroglyphical Sign of Taurus 

and also that of MARS, which we explained in Theorems 12 and 13 has 
a straight line going from the SUN to ARIES. 
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From the present Theorem, another Cabalistic anatomy of our 
MONAD presents itself, of which this is a true and skillful description: 

Knowledge of the elements,which are in the middle 

BETWEEN THE EXALTATION OF THE MOON AND THE SUN. 

NOTE 

In my Opinion, there are two things that should be particularly not¬ 
ed here. First, that the Hieroglyphic Symbol of Taurus also represents to us 
the Dipthong of the Greeks, which is always the singular Genitive Ending 
of the first Declension. Secondly, by way of Simple Transposition, the let¬ 
ter ALPHA is demonstrated in two ways: either with the Circle and Half 
Circle Tangent or (as shown here) intersecting. 

THEOR . 16 

We must now briefly Philosophize on our assertions about this 
noble CROSS. Though our CROSS has been made, as we have said, from 
two straight lines of equal length, they do not divide each other into equal 
lengths. 


In the Mystical distribution of our Cross, we wanted equal parts and 
unequal parts. However, hidden in the power of these Two lines divided this 
way is also the virtue of an Equilateral CROSS (because the two lines are of 
equal Length). 

Generally speaking, a certain JUSTICE of NATURE demands that 
when a CROSS is made from two lines of equal Length, they should be 
divided Crosswise equally. In accordance with this Justice, we shall pro¬ 
pose the following ideas about the Equilateral Cross (which is just like the 
twenty-first letter of the Latin Alphabet.) 

On this Rectiliniar, Rectangular and Equilateral CROSS, when any 
Straight dividing line goes through the point of intersection separating Op- 
99 positely placed angles, the parts on each side of the dividing line are similar 
99 and equal. The resulting parts are the same shape as the letter that the Latins 
99 accepted as their FIFTH vowel, and was commonly used among the most 
” Ancient Latin Philosophers to denote QUINARIUM [the number 5]. 
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And I think that it was not done by them Irrationally, 
as it Conforms to the Middle of our DENARIUM [the number 10]. 
Each of these two parts (from this Hypothetical division of the 
Cross) represents the number FIVE [Roman Numeral V], one of 
which is upright, and the Other is upside-down. 


/\ 


This reminds us of a Multiplication, which is the Squar¬ 
ing of Square Roots (which here falls wonderfully on a CIRCULAR NUM¬ 
BER, the number FIVE). Most certainly this produces TWENTY-FIVE (and 
it [the letter V] is both the twentieth letter and the fifth vowel). 

We shall now consider another orientation of the equi¬ 
lateral CROSS which is similar to our MONADIC CROSS. 

If a similar Division of the Cross into two halves is made, (as 
above), the twin symbols of another Letter of the Latin Alpha¬ 
bet is revealed. One of them is upright, and the other is upside- 
down and backwards. This letter (from the ancient custom of the Latins) has 
been used to represent FIFTY. 



It seems to me that this sign was established first, because the sign for 
FIVE was essentially derived from the sign for TEN of Our Cross, and from 
a Place where that Cross, the Greatest of all Mysteries, is the most Consum¬ 
mate Hieroglyphical Sign. Thus, EMBRACING the Strength of TEN and the 
virtue of FIVE, it rejoices, and brings forth the NUMBER FIFTY. 


O, MY GOD, HOW GREAT ARE THESE MYSTERIES? 


Furthermore, the Name of that Letter, EL [letter L] , seems to respect the 
Denarian virtue of the Cross as it has been placed in the Middle Position be¬ 
tween the first Letter of the Alphabet and the letter which makes the Denarian 
Cross, being Tenth in sequence from either letter [L is halfway between A and X]. 

And since we have shown that there are two such integral parts of 
the CROSS (considering now their numerical meaning) it’s apparent that the 
CENTARIUM is produced [the number 100]. 
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But if, by the Law of Squares they [the two letter L’s or the two 50’s] are multi¬ 
plied by each other, our result is Two-Thousand-Five-Hundred. 

If this SQUARE NUMBER [2500] is divided by the previously mentioned 
Square of the first Circular Number [5 times 5, or 25] it will bring us back to the CEN- 
TENARIUM [2500 h-25 = 100]. Thus, the CROSS, explaining itself by its DENAR- 
IAN Strength, will be perceived as referring to CENTURIO [the number 100]. 

Therefore we are now taught (besides other things worthy of being noted) 
by these Theories of the CROSS to enumerate and proceed in this manner: One, 
Ten, Hundred. We are carried upwards by the DENARIAN Symmetry of the 
CROSS. Nevertheless, as the Character of the CROSS is unique, it also represents 
One. 


THEOR. 17 

As it is apparent from Theorem 6, there are FOUR right angles in our 
CROSS. The preceding Theorem teaches how to attribute to each of them a QUI- 
NARIAN significance, the right angles being still arranged the same way, but hav¬ 
ing a different Position [X as opposed to +]. 

The same theorem shows how the Hieroglyphic Symbols of the Number 
FIFTY are made [Roman numberal L]. 

Also it is quite evident that, vulgarly, the CROSS signifies the number 
TEN. This is also the twenty-first letter in the sequence of the Latin Alphabet 
(whence it came to pass that the Wise Men called Mecubalists [ones versed in Jewish 
tradition] used to signify twenty-one by the same letter). 

Finally, the Cross may be considered in a most simple way, as it is seen to 
be One Symbol, whatever other virtue and whatever degree of strength it has. 

From all this it may be concluded, by the best Cabalistic Description that 
our CROSS is able to signify, to the Mystics, in a Wonderfully Abbreviated way, 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY TWO [number 252]. As FOUR times FIVE; 
FOUR times FIFTY; TEN, TWENTY-ONE, AND ONE makes TWO HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY TWO. 
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There are two other logical ways that we can draw forth this Number 
from our premises. For the sake of brevity, we recommend these reasons be 
rooted out by Beginning Kabbalists. The various artificial productions of this 
Magistral Number are also worthy of the Consideration of Philosophers. 

I shall not conceal from you here another Memorable Secret Mystery. 
We have Seen that our Cross has allowed itself to be Divided into two other 
letters. As previously we dealt with their Numerical virtue in a certain way, 
now we shall compare their VERBAL FORCE with the CROSS, because 
then a LIGHT [LUX] will appear. We shall understand with the highest admi¬ 
ration the Final and Magisterial WORD (through the Harmony and Agree¬ 
ment of the TERNARY in the Unity of the Word). 

THEOR. 18 

From our twelfth and thirteenth Theorems it may be gathered that 
Celestial Astronomy is like a parent and master to INFERIOR [Astronomy]. 

Therefore, our Cabalistic eyes 
being lifted towards Heaven (illustrat¬ 
ed by the Theories of these Aforemen¬ 
tioned Mysteries) we shall behold an 
ANATOMY exactly corresponding to 
that of our MONAD, showing itself 
to us in the LIGHT AND LIFE OF 
NATURE. 

For it reveals, by its own WILL, 
the Secret Mysteries of this Physical 

Analysis. 
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As we were contemplating both the Theoretical and the Heavenly motions of 
that Celestial MESSENGER [Mercury], we were taught that the figure of an EGG 
might be applied to these COORDINATIONS. 

For it is well-known to Astronomers that he makes an OVAL-shaped Circuit 
on his course through the Aether. 

And since a word to the wise is sufficient, behold our Interpretations of this 
Celestial Advisor (shown hieroglyphically), which completely agree with what we 
have previously said. HENCE, let the Pitiful Alchemists be admonished to acknow- 
lege their various Errors. 

What is the WATER of the White of EGGS? 

What is the OIL from the YOLKS? 

And what is the SHELL of the EGG? 

May these Ignorant Impostors, in their Desperation, come to understand 
these things and many more things like them: HERE WE HAVE PRACTICALLY 
ALL OF NATURE’S SYMMETRY. 

Once upon a time, a SCARAB [dung-beetle] shattered an EAGLE’S EGG be¬ 
cause of the INJUSTICE, the violence and cruelty, which that BIRD had inflicted on 
Men and Timid Beasts. Some took refuge in the Scarab’s Cave (seeking help), but 
still they did not have their freedom. 

The Scarab determined that he alone, in any way possible, must avenge that 
INJUSTICE. He had a spirited mind, was prepared with a firm determination, and 
lacked neither Strength nor Ingenuity. The Scarab made several efforts to persecute 
the EAGLE Using the most Subtle Art of DUNG. 

At last, he caused the EGG (which had been deposited in the Lap of Jupiter) 
to FALL DOWN TO EARTH and be BROKEN INTO PIECES. 

Using this and other methods, the Scarab would have obliterated all of Eagle- 
kind from Earth, had not Jupiter (on the Alert for such an evil) ordered that no SCAR¬ 
ABS shall fly about at the time of year when EAGLES care for their EGGS. 
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I would counsel those who are bothered by the Cruelty of the BIRD 
to learn a most Useful art from those Sunbeetles (who live by lying hidden for 
certain courses of time). 

Even if they themselves do not act, it is still most acceptable if, from 
the EVIDENCE and Signs, Revenge can be taken on the Enemy. 

If those men, to whose minds it first came to telling fables concerning 
the highest Mysteries of Nature, were present, they would confess (O KING 
) that I am not trying to play Aesop, But Oedipus. 

I know for sure that there are some who, if they had the EAGLE’S 
EGG DISSOLVED, by the SCARAB’S ARTFILLNESS, would first COM¬ 
BINE [TEMPERAMENTUM] its SHELL with the entire, pure white of the EGG. 
Then they would smear that compound with all the liquid of the YOLK, in a 
skillful way, rolling, and rolling some more, just as the Scarabs conglomerate 
their Balls. 

Thus, a great METAMORPHOSIS OF THE EGG would occur. In¬ 
deed, the WHITE, (by those mul¬ 
tiple, as it were, Spiral Revolu¬ 
tions), would certainly disappear 
as it involutes with the LIQUID 
OF THE YOLK. 

By this Artifice, such a 
Hieroglyphical sign will not dis¬ 
please the Stewards of NATURE. 

We read that such an Artifice was 
much celebrated in prior centu¬ 
ries, by the most venerable and 
most Ancient Philosophers, as 
most certain and most useful. 

Later, Anaxogo- 

ras made his most excellent Medicine from this Teaching, as seen in his little 
book, The nature of whirling around fast, [peri ton ekstrophon physikon] 
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He who sincerely applies his mind to these Mysteries will clearly see 
that nothing here is outside of the virtue of the Hieroglyphical MONAD. 

THEOR. 19 

The PYRONOMIC ANALYSIS [Analysis by fire] of all Corporeal 
things demonstrates effectively that the SUN and MOON infuse their Corpo¬ 
real strengths, into all Inferior Elemental Bodies in a much stronger manner 
than do all the other Planets. 

The MOON pours out Watery Moisture [Aqueous Humor]. The SUN 
pours out Fiery Liquid [Igneum Liquorem]. Thus the TERRESTRIAL CORPU¬ 
LENCE [of the fat of the Earth] of all mortal things is sustained. 

THEOR . 20 

Previously we demonstrated, by good Hieroglyphical reasoning, that 
the ELEMENTS are signified by Straight Lines. Here, we shall provide an Ac¬ 
curate Observation about the POINT which is at the CENTER of our CROSS. 
As in our Examination of the TERNARY, that [point] can in no way be Re¬ 
garded as Absent from [that central] location in our BINARY. Some (Unskilled 
in Divine Mathematics) might Contend that it was Absent. If it was absent, 
then our BINARY world not Remain, but a QUATERNARY would emerge. 
Taking away that point, would create a Discontinuity of the uniformity of the 
Lines. 


Yet our Adversary had Supposed with us that a Binary would Remain. 
By this argument, the BINARY and the QUATERNARY would be one the 
same, a thing which is Manifestly impossible [ton adunation ]. That POINT must 
Necessarily be there, as, along with the BINARY, it Constitutes our TERNA¬ 
RY. Nothing else can be SUBSTITUTED in its place. 

Nonetheless, it is not of the Essence [Hypostatic Property] of the BINARY, 
nor in any other way a Part of it. That it is not a Part can be clearly explained 
this way: All Parts of a Line are Lines. Yet the hypothesis affirms that this is 
a POINT. 

Therefore, it is not any part of the BINARY, never mind its being of 
the Essence of the Binary. Thus it should be particularly NOTED that it even 
though it is contained in the LINEAR Lengths of the BINARY, it has a ES¬ 
SENCE of its own. 
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And since, in this way it is seen to be COMMON TO BOTH, it can be 
thought of as RETAINING A SECRET IMAGE OF THE BINARY. 

Thus, we clearly DEMONSTRATE: THE QUATERNARY RESTS IN 
THE TERNARY. 

I beseech you, my God, to forgive me, if I have Sinned against your 
Majesty by Revealing so great a Secret in Public Writings. But, I Hope Only 
Those who are Worthy will Understand. 

Let us now proceed to that QUATERNARY, which we have assigned to 
our CROSS. Let us discuss whether that POINT contained THEREIN can be 
absent. 


Mathematics surely teaches us that it can be removed. 

IF THERE IS A SEPARATION, not only does our QUATERNARY 
RESULT, but it becomes much more DISTINCT and made CLEARER for ev¬ 
eryone to see. 


NO PART OF THE SYMMETRY OF ITS SUBSTANCE HAS GONE 
AWAY. THIS SUPERFLUOUS AND CONFUSING POINT IS THUS UN¬ 
COVERED, BUT CONDEMNED. 


O Almighty and Divine Majesty, WE MORTALS ARE FORCED TO 
ADMIT WHAT GREAT WISDOM AND INFINITY OF UNSPEAKABLE 
MYSTERIES ARE CONTAINED IN THY TITTLES AND JOTS, AS REP¬ 
RESENTED IN THE ORDERLY ARRANGEMENT OF THY LAW. 

Can the greatest secrets and arcana of the earth 

BE EXPLAINED AND FAITHFULLY DEMONSTRATED, BY VARI¬ 
OUS EVIDENCE, SOLELY BY that one POINT WHICH I (BY 
THY LIGHT) HAVE LOCATED AND EXAMINED? 
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This POINT, seen clearly in the divine TERNARY, is by no means SU¬ 
PERFLUOUS there. But, when the POINT is in the REALM OF THE FOUR 
ELEMENTS, it is considered FECULENT [containing feces or dregs] , indeed COR¬ 
RUPTIBLE and FULL OF DARKNESS. O Three, Four Times Blessed are 
Those Who are able to ATTAIN that (as it were, COPULATIVE) POINT of the 
TERNARY, and who can leave its GLOOM and SUPERFLUOUSNESS to the 
Prince of Darkness. 

Thus we shall reach a CLARITY [as white as] SNOW and the distin- 
” guished WHITE GARMENTS. 

O MAXIMILIAN (with you or some future member of your 
Austrian Family as The Teacher of these Mysteries), Whom God, to the Honor 
of His Tremendous Name, will make the Greatest in times to come (while I am 
Sleeping in Christ) in that abominable, even intolerable Darkness (of the Point, 
which is SUPERFLUOUS ON EARTH). But, lest I Myself should offer Super¬ 
fluous words (that are not in their due place), I will presently bring myself within 
the Limits of my purpose. 

Now, since I have finished my Discourse to those whose eyes are Seated 
in their Hearts, I must turn my Speech to those whose Hearts still extend from 
their eyes. The figure of the CROSS, illustrated here, is able to represent the 
things we have previously spoken about. 

First, in figure A, the POINT is NECESSARY in the TWO LINES of 


Equal Length (intersected equally or unequal- 



Then, in figure B, (where there is a cer¬ 


tain Emptiness where the superfluous Point has ! 

been removed) you can distinctly see FOUR x i 

straight Lines which, without suffering any 

change, have been SEPARATED from the POINT they previously had in com- 
99 mon. This is the way in which Our MONAD, progressing by way of the Binary 
” and TERNARY, is restored to its OWN Oneness in a Purified QUATERNARY 
” by the Proportion of Equality (for every Whole is Equal to all its parts). 
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During this process, our MONAD does not admit any External " 
Units or Numbers. It is perfectly self-sufficient, being complete in all its " 
numbers. 

It is diffused in Magical ways into the grand Abundance [of Num- " 
bers]. Eventually, by the uncommon, Skillful Work of a Master and by the " 
greatest Profit of the Monad itself, in Dignity and Strength), it is Restored " 
to its First and Own MATTER. Meanwhile, the Impurities which have no ' 
Respect for its genuine and hereditary Proportion, have, by all means and " 
diligence, been cut off and cast away forever. 

THEOR. 21 

Earlier you have seen the Philosophical Translation of the 
MONAD made when that which Lies Inwardly Enclosed in the Recesses 
of our MONAD was brought to Light. Its First Parts or, as it were, Outer 
Parts changed Places and Became Enclosed in the Midddle place. 

[Dee seems to be referring to how the planetary symbols formed the central 
Monas symbol in the “Anatomy of the Monad” diagram of Theorem 13] 

Now we will show you another transposition of the Mystical 
MONAD. When our Hieroglyphical Characters of the SUPERIOR 
PLANETS earlier showed themselves to us, they were Upright. 

When they are changed in another way, these Planets will be in 
the Order which Plato ascribes to them. Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars come 
together where the Point of Aries is. Then descending, the 
Cross serves [to help form the symbols of] Venus and Mercury. 

Finally, there follows the Sun itself and, at the bottom, the 
MOON. But these matters should be dealt with in another 
place. 

However, I did not wish to conceal these Philo¬ 
sophical Treasures of our MONAD, so I have decided to 
give one reason we considered it meaningful to change the Position of 
the MONAD in this manner. Concerning this Position, you shall See 
and Hear greater things, to be explained in a few words. 
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Let us therefore Divide the Monad (posi¬ 
tioned in this new way) into its anatomical parts 
B, D, and C. In that new TERNARY are parts D 
and C, signs that we have previously become ac¬ 
quainted with [Moon and Sun] , but here they appear 
somewhat uncouth. The THIRD one, marked B, 
might not be as easily recognizable to everyone, 
but it should not be considered lightly. 




1. Those well-known FORMS, D and C, denote ESSENCES which are 
separate and different from B. 

2. Secondly, the horns of C are seen turned downward, as it were, towards 

the Earth. 

3. And that D, in whose center alone is that POINT to be seen which is 
truly TERRESTRIAL, illuminates C, and looks towards the earth, namely down¬ 
wards. 

4 

And finally, that both D and C here direct their Hieroglyphic message 
towards lower places than does B. 


The earth, however, may Hieroglyphically denote to us STABILITY and 
FIXATION. What, therefore, D and C are, I leave to inference. Everyone can 
hereby learn a Great SECRET. What we previously said about the SUN and the 
MOON when the lunar Horns were elevated upwards, may now be interpreted in 
a fuller and most necessary way. But enough of these matters. 

Now we will examine the NATURE of that THIRD symbol [labled B] in 
Accordance with the Principles of our Hieroglyphic Art. First, it seems to carry 
on its Head a DOUBLE MOON, our Aries sign (only Mystically inverted). Then, 
appended to it, is the Hieroglyphical Sign of the Elements. 

How great this Duplicate MOON is, (according to the subject Matter) can 
be explained by the GRADES OF THE DOUBLE MOON. We speak of those 
degrees, which Experts in Natural Science can find but FOUR among all created 
NATURE, namely, To BE, TO LIVE, TO FEEL AND TO UNDERSTAND. Not¬ 
ing that the First Two of these Grades are in this [inverted Aries sign or “double-moon”] 
we shall thus say: 

The moon exists and is alive. 
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Some define Life by MOTION, and there are Six well-known kinds of 
movement [up, down, left, right, front, back, as per Plato in the Timaeus]. 

The adjoining CROSS denotes that the Distinguished Artifice of the Ele¬ 
ments is required here. Moreover, we have frequently said in our Theorems, the 
HALF-CIRCLE is the hieroglyph of the MOON, and the Whole-Circle signifies 

the Sun. 

But now, there are two Half-circles, which are SEPARATE (though Con¬ 
nected by a common POINT). If they are appropriately joined (as indeed they 
may be by art) they are able to represent the Circular fullness of the SUN. Taking 
all these considerations together, we might Hieroglyphically Summarize with this 
maxim: 


The moon, existing and alive, with the treatment 

OF THE MAGISTRY OF THE ELEMENTS, HAS THE POWER TO REPRE¬ 
SENT THE FULLNESS OF THE SUN, WHEN ITS TWO HALF-CIRCLES 
ARE JOINED TOGETHER BY ART. 

We show that completed CIRCLE (which we just mentioned) noted here 
letter E [in the illustration]. First, let us remember that this SOLAR GRADE did not, 
by NATURE, lie in our way, but has been MADE UP ARTIFICIALLY. 

Indeed, in its first appearance it preseated itself to us in its Nature (as can 
be easily seen in B) with its Parts Loose, Flowing, and unconnected, not yet Com¬ 
pacted SOLIDLY into a Solar Appearance. 

[in B , the outer tips are unconnected, but in E they are connected] 

Let us next remember that the Radius of these Half-Circles is not equal to 
the Radius of D and C (which were produced for us naturally and are Well-Known 
to all), but are much smaller. Thus it is clear that B is not of such great magnitude 
as D and C. 

And E confirms this for us very well, as by the operation of [closing] the 
Circle, B was advanced to the shape of E. Thus, before our eyes appears nothing 
more than the sign of VENUS. 
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Therefore, we have already made it plain by those Hieroglyphic Syllo¬ 
gisms: We may not hope for the true D to be [produced] out of B. 

[a syllogism is an argument with two premises and a conclusion] 


Nor was there, at first, a true C in the nature of B, and therefore no TRUE, 
live MOON. Thus, concerning LIFE and Motion, you might be doubting that [a 
relationship] really exists between them in Nature. 

However, as we have already made clear to the wise, ALL THINGS that 
we have said (about B) in metaphorical phrasing are ad minus ANALOGIES. 
Also, that which we briefly touched upon regarding C and D applies ANALOGI¬ 
CALLY quite fittingly to B and its ELEMENTS. 

Furthermore, what we have said about the Nature of Aries must apply to 
B, because it carries Aries (though inverted) on its head. That Mystical Sign of 
the Elements is also joined to B. From this Anatomy of the singular body of the 
MONAD (thus dissected by art) we see that a new TERNARY has come forth. 

Thus we can have no doubt that the MEMBERS, thus Formed, embrace 
each other closely in a mutual SYMPATHY. They allow, as if by their own ac¬ 
cord, a MOST ABSOLUTE MONADIC UNION whose MEMBERS have a 
strong MAGNETIC virtue. 


Finally, we are pleased to note (for the sake of the recre¬ 
ation of the mind) that B most readily presents us with as many 
RUSTIC letters as it has pointed ends on its Head or, as it were, on 
its Forehead. 



The three clearly illustrated here, are very ROUGH 
and in want of neatness, yet fluid and rolling. While, in a different way, there are 
six, (which Summed together make three times three). As you see, they are made 
from one or more Half-Circles. 


Yet in the hands of Experts on the writing of letters [grammarians or literati], 
there is a stronger, more Enduring Reason for the SHAPING OF THOSE LET¬ 
TERS. Here I have had before my eyes an infinity of Mysteries, but I wanted to 
interrupt the Theorizing with this Sport. 
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Yet, (After restoring our MONAD to its former Mystical Position, Skill¬ 
fully Compositing its several Members) I understand that I will promote the Ef¬ 
forts of some if I At Least advise them and exhort them to NOW accurately learn 
WHAT the FIRST TRIPLICITY, the FIRE of ARIES, is. WHAT that Equinoctial 
is. WHAT caused the SUN to be EXALTED and capable of being RAISED 
ABOVE ITS ORDINARY GRADE. 

And to RUN OVER, IN SECOND AND WISER MEDITATIONS the 
many things we have previously stated. As we hasten on to other things, we 
thought it fit to point out to others on the road (on which they should press on) not 
in only in a friendly way, but also most faithfully, though keeping silent (as we 
have said) on the CONSPICUOUS infinity of other Mysteries. 

THEOR. 22 

It’s clear that the Mysteries of our MONAD have not yet been exhausted. 
Now I will show Your Serene Royal Highness more secret Vessels of the HOLY 
ART (indeed, entirely Kabbalistic ones) carefully chosen from the workshop of 
the MONAD, and which provide revelations only to Initiates. Therefore, with All 
of the Connections of our MONAD Wisely DISSOLVED, let us add letters to the 
various parts (for the sake of distinction), just as you see Marked here. 

We point out that d [the lower¬ 
case Greek letter alpha] is a certain Artifi¬ 
cial Vessel made from A and B, with 
M (the RADIUS common to both, 
only now made Evident). As you can 
see, it differs from the First letter of 
the Greek Alphabet by only a slight 
Transposition [Metathesis] of its parts. 

We are the first to teach that 
its True and Mystical Proportion con¬ 
sists of a Straight Line, a Circle and 
a Half-Circle. Although it can also 
be made from just a Circle and Half- 
Circle, as we have shown previously. 

[in the NOTE at the end of Theorem 15] 
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Nevertheless, all these ways fall within one and the same Mystical design. 

But X&b are, at least Primarily, like images of other implements (indeed, 
X is VITREOUS [made of glass], but, b is an Earthen one [made of clay, earthware, stone, 
etc] [ X and 6 are the lowercase Greek letters lamda and delta, which, in uppercase, are A and A ]. 

And secondly, X and b may remind us of a certain Pestle and Mortar, 
which have to be made from a material (truly) that with them we can Pulverize 
into fine Powders, Artificial Pearls without drilled perforations, Plates of crystal 
or Beryl, Chrysolites and precious Rubies, also Carbuncles and other Most Rare 
Artificial Stones. 


Lastly, that which you see marked CO is a small vessel which is Full of 
Mysteries. The vessel differs from the very last letter of the Greek Alphabet (now 
restored to its originally established Mystagogic [pertaining to mysteries] meaning) by 
a slight, but obvious, transposition of its parts, which are two half-circles. 

It is not Necessary to further discuss the shape of these common Vessels 
nor the Materials (from which they should be made). Yet it should be noted that 
a [lower case Greek letter alpha] is waiting for an opportunity to perform its role, by a 
short, but very Secret ARTIFICIAL air-vent. 

And ( cnp rwrs Z.VP'W ’’'l'tan h^n ( b&Ci'a litrtVinmm IK ] 

it will draw forth a Primordial Specimen most useful to Beginners of this 
WORK until a more skillful Way of Preparing SUBTLE [substances] becomes 

known to them. But any external Air or Wind would do much damage in X, the 
glass [vessel], (in the performance of its principal function). 

CO, however, is a MAN of ALL HOURS. 

[lowercase Greek omega] 


Corollary [Porisma] 

Who cannot detect the scent of those sweet and healthful Fruits of 
The Holy Art [ Tes ieras Texnes ] that arises (I declare) from the Mystery of just 
these two letters? We shall bring some of these [fruits] (from our HESPERIAN 
GARDEN) a little closer, to be seen as if in a mirror. 
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Yet we still will not be bringing forth anything but our MONAD. 
For the Straight Line appearing in Alpha is homologous to the part marked 
by the Letter M in the most recent Anatomy of the Cross. From this the rest 
of the chart becomes accesible. 


GO 

Existing 
before the 

Elements. 

Mortal 
Adam 
Male and 
Female. 

Mortifi¬ 

cation. 

Wrapped 

in 

Shadow. 

Born in a 
Stable. 


Ordering 
of the 

Elements. 

Consum¬ 

mation 
of the 
Elemental 
Geneology. 

Cross. 

Cross. 

Sacrificed j 
on the 

Cross 


Existing 
after the 
Elements. 

ADAM 

IMMOR- 
TALIS. 

Vivifi- 

cation. 

Manifest¬ 

ation. 

King 
of Kings 
Everywhere. 

Conceived 
by his Own 
Influence. 

Powerful 

Seed. 

The 

Creation of 

Matter. 

Earthly 

Marriage. 

1 

Beginning. 

GC 

Suffering 

and 

Burial. 

YHWH 

Virtue of 
the Denary. 

Purification 

of the 
Elements. 

Martyrdom 
on the 
Cross. 

Middle. 

1 

L 

i 

Rising again 
by his own 
Virtue. 

Glorious 

and 

Triumphant 

Transfor¬ 

mation. 

1 

Divine 

Marriage. 

End. 



With these few [words in the chart], I know I am providing not only 
starting points [arormas], but Conclusive Proofs [Apodixes] to those in whom 
inwardly there blazes a fiery Vigor and a heavenly Origin. May they read¬ 
ily lend an ear to the great Democritus, announcing to those who wish a 
remedy for their spirit and who, by all means, crave a deliverance from 
their hard labors, that this Doctrine is not Mythical [Mythakon] , but Mystical 
[M ystikon] and Secret. 

[to tes psykes...iama kaipantos moxthou luterion kataskseuasai boulomenois ] 
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As also [they should listen] to he who has asserted that it is the method 
established by the speech of the maker of the world, that the religious man, 
born of God, by right-working, may learn by these words, which are theo¬ 
logical and mystical. 

[logo demiourgou (demiurge) xosmou (cosmos) metho denetai: ina o theophron xai o thegenes 
anthropos, dia tes rutheias ergasias: xai theologixon, xai mustixon logos mathe ] 

THEOR. 23 

We now present the proportions, accurately notated, observed by us 
in the Hieroglyphical Construction of the MONAD, to be observed by those 
wishing to bear it on Rings and Seals, or to use it in other ways. 

In the Name of JESUS CHRIST who was for us affixed to the 
CROSS (the pen only of Whose Spirit, writing these things swiftly through 
me, I Desire and I Hope to be), we shall now endeavor to obtain all these Mea¬ 
surements from our ELEMENTS of our CROSS. 

We do this because (in accordance with the SUBJECT MATTER of 
our INTENDED ARGUMENT) everything that takes the Beginning of its 
Generation under the Celestial MOON is either composed of the FOUR Ele¬ 
ments or is itself on Elementary ESSENCE. And that [is possible] in various 
ways that are not Commonly Known. 

And since these Elements are not in Equal Proportion or strength in 
any Created thing, yet (as the Wise know) can in certain things be reduced to 
Equality by Art, we have made our CROSS from equal and unequal parts. 

Thus, in another regard, we may call them the Same and the Different, 
or the One and the Many, while (as we pointed out above) Secretly admitting 
the qualities Peculiar to the equilateral CROSS. 

But, if we were to clearly point out the causes or divulge all the rea¬ 
sons (which we hold fast) for the PROPORTIONS shown here, more than the 
ones we have explained (to the wise) throughout the whole book, we would be 
passing beyond our limits, which were not prescribed without intent. 

Choose any Point in a plane, for example A. Draw a line through it at 
sufficient length on both sides. Make this C,A,K. At Point A, on the line KC, 
erect a Perpendicular. 
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Extend it to a sufficient Length (in Infinitum, as the Geometers say, and 
rightly so, to avoid inconveniences). Let this line be DAE. Now, choose a Point 
anywhere on line AK and let it be B. 


Thus, having first of all established AB (which is the common Measure 
of our work) project its triple [length] from A towards C. This line shall be AC. 


Make AE Twice the Length of 
AB. Also, make AD Twice the Length 
of AB. Thus, the whole DE is Lour 
Times the length of AB. 

In this way, we have made our 

Cross ol the Elements from a 
QUATERNARY of lines: AB, AC, AD, 
and AE. 


Let a straight line of length AD 
be cut out of the BK and call it BI. 

With a Centerpoint at I, and a Radius of 
IB, describe a Circle. The Circle cuts 
line AK at R, so the diameter of the 
circle is BK. 

Let a straight line of length AB 
be drawn from point R towards K, and 
let it be RK. Then, let a straight line of 
sufficient length be drawn extending 
out from both sides points K (at right 
angles to AK) which shall be line PKF. 



Let a straight line of length AD be projected from point K toward F and 
let it be line KF. With a centerpoint at K and radius KF describe a half-circle 
FLP, whose diameter is FKP. 

Finally, let a perpendicular to the straight line AC be drawn through 
point C. It should extend to sufficient length on either side and be called OCQ. 
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Then, on line CO and from point C, make a straight line of length 
AB, which shall be CM. With a center point at M and radius MC, describe 
a half-circle CHO whose diameter is CMO. Likewise, a line of length AB 
shall be made along CQ and from point C, and this line shall be CN. With a 
centerpoint N and radius NC, describe half-circle CGQ, whose diameter is 
CNQ. 

We now affirm that all the required PROPORTIONS of our MONAD 
have been explained and described. 

We should point out to the Mechanicum that the whole line CK 
consists of nine equal parts, each the length of our FUNDAMENTAL AB. 
Thus, he may go about performing this work in another way. 


Also, all Diameters and Radii ought to be marked with (as the 
Mecanici say) invisible lines. Nor should any CENTERS remain visible, 
except for the Solar Center, which is seen here marked with the letter I. 
Furthermore, no more letters are to be added. 

Now, for the sake of Ornament (there are no Mystical requirements 
considered by us now) the Mechanicus can add a certain Surface Width to 
the Solar Circumference (by drawing one concentric circle inside of it). (The 
distance between the two concentric circles should be approximately one fifth 
to one quarter of AB [the length of that “common Measure”] ). 

The Moon is to be a fully horn-shaped, the way she appears in the Sky 
after her first Conjunction with the Sun. To do this, measure up from point K, 
towards point R, a fourth or fifth (as we have mentioned) of the length of line 
AB. Using this as a Center, and line AB, which is in fact the Radius of the 
Moon, draw a second partial-Circumference, which will contact and rest on 
both sides of the previously drawn Half-Circle. 

A similar thing can be done at points M and N. Erect Perpendiculars 
at these points and measure upwards one sixth the length of AB, or even less. 
With these new points as centers and the previously used radii MC and NC, 
draw second half-circles, as it were, on the outside. 

[A “Mechanicum” is a skilled workman without the knowledge of Mathematical demonstration - 
Dee’s definition from the Preface to Euclid] 

[“invisible” is a translation of Dee’s Latin word obscuris, meaning “dark”, which poetically 
means “invisible,” as objects become invisible in the darkness.] 
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Finally, on both sides 
of the Straight Lines of our 
Cross, drawn parallel lines at a 
distance of about one tenth to 
one eighth of that length AB. 

Thus, our CROSS is 
made from FOUR, as it were, 

Linear Surfaces whose width is 
about one fifth to one quarter 
of length AB. 

In this adjoining 
illustration, I have sketched in 
outline one way that this Orna¬ 
mentation might be done. One 
may arrange all [these widths] 
however he sees fit, as long as 
no harm (not even the slight¬ 
est) is done to our Mystical 

Proportions. 

By such negligence, 
the new Discipline of these true (and essential) Hieroglyphic Measurements 
may, in the course of time, be thrown into confusion or even perish. 

It [this “new Discipline”] is by far more splendid and Grand than we have 
been able, or indeed, even wanted, to explain in this little book. TRUTH, the 
Daughter of Time, will teach this, GOD WILLING. 

We will now Methodically place a few more things before your eyes, 
which may be obvious to anyone becoming practiced in the Symmetries of our 
MONAD. Let’s begin with the QUATERNARY of Lines in the Cross. 

Some are in the habit of declaring that these lines are, in essence, 
FOUR. But, this QUATERNARY of lines, rightfully, is capable of a different 
Mystical partitioning and calculation. 



[To summarize these “secondary” circles and half circles: 

(1) A circle is drawn inside the Solar Circle. 

(2) A half-circle is drawn above the Lunar Crescent. 

(3) Two half circles are drawn above the two horns of Aries.] 
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Thirdly, we will point out several examples of Numbers, which 
are used by God in NATURE, that we have skillfully derived from it [the 
Cross] or from other Theories throughout the book. 

[Fourthly] We shall blend in others [other numbers], in apropriate 
places, which, if understood correctly, will bear not a little fruit. All this 
we shall do concisely. 


^All possible 
Trans- 


PYTHAGOREAN QUARTERNARY 
i A 3 4 

10 - 

3 — 



positions 24. 


The 


< 


Pythagorean 

Sum IQ, 


A Complete 
addition of 
the parts, 
w yields JO* 


Our Canon of Transposition 

However many Numbers are chosen to describe, make a Con¬ 
tinuous multiplication from the First to the Last, starting from the First 
Monad and proceeding with the Natural sequence. 

In other words, multiply the First times the second, then that 
Product by the Third, then that Product by the Fourth, continuing to your 
last number. 

The final product is the number of Possible Permutations in so 
many places [or how many ways in which the chosen number of digits can be re-ar¬ 
ranged] . 

This same procedure of computation can be used anywhere and 
for so many diverse things. I highly Recommend this Operation to you 
(O KING) as the one most useful in every investigation of Nature 
and also in the Affairs of the Republic. I am in the habit of using it with 
the greatest of satisfaction in the Tziruph (or Thmura) of the Hebrews. 

QUA- 
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r Continuous 
multiplication 
yields u* 


ARTIFICIAL QUATERNARY 



Simple 

Addition 

yields 



Sum of 
the addition 
of All the parts is 


S 




~Equal to All 
possible 
Permutations of 
a Quartemary. 
In Nature, the 
highest limit of 
Purity and 
Excellence 
of Gold 
is 24 Karat 
as long as 
it is in one’s 
possession 
^ above the earth. 


I am Indeed not Ignorant that, from the Arithmetical Virtue and FORMAL 
NATURE of the QUATERNARY, very many other Numbers could be 

brought to light. 

But HE who does not understand how their greatly concealed Na¬ 
ture is to be developed and illuminated would feel his intellect 
blunted, not sharpened by a greater multitude of them. 

Therefore, the carefully considered diagrams which 
follow show how our Numbers Originate in the 

Weighing of Elements, marking the 
MEASURES OF TIME, and finally in the 
ordering of the STEPS of the Power and 
Virtues of Things. 
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|* Agent: external * 


2 °. 


Grades 


“Our Numbers 
have such Dignity 
that to violate 
their Laws would be 
a Sin against the 
Wisdom of Nature. 
Indeed, these Laws j 
announce with ^ 
authority the certain 
and Fixed Limits 
that Nature wants 
to teach us 
(in the examination 
of its greatest 
mysteriesj” 


They 

are 


Virtue 


Weight 


Acquired, Inter 
nal 




Tenness 

which is 1.10.100 . 

to Infinity 


■f 


Analysis 


r upologous 


Synthesis: mirror 


i 


r 


Parts 


12 

s 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

Preparation 

Putrefication 

Separation 




prologous 


Time 


v Magistral 


Conjunction 

Coagulation 

Contrition 

Imbibition 


' Lapidi- 
fication 

Ferment- 
\ ation 


>2f2. 
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HORIZON OF ETERNITY 


8 


# 

1 HORIZON OF TIME 


, 3 " 


4 

| Fire 

IOOO. 

SI 

7 

J 

Air 

IOO. 

6 

S 

1 

Water 

10, 

¥ 

3* 

I 

Earth 

Handful 

Ip 

3 , 

\ 


3 : 


2 . 


f: 


QUATERNARY, the number which 
is the MONAS, our Sabbati- 
ZAT,the ultimate Power 
O f the NATURE and ART 


Red 


HM- 


j '5 

< Oh 
pq go 
•• 

—fe 1 - 

o 

PQ 


Yellow 


Clear 

White 


U-i $* 


Black 



Words cannot express the many things that can be drawn forth from 
these Diagrams (if they are deeply contemplated). 


So we give here one Reason, above all others (which, together with 
this whole new art, we divulge from the first time) why the QUATERNARY, 
as well as the DENARY impose, for the common good, certain limits in Nu¬ 
meration. 


We assert that the reason- ing, which our Ancestors extolled 

is not as complete and exact as the one we will now make known. 

It is neither in the power of NATURE, nor any ART to 

impel any MOVEMENT or progress UNLESS IT BE BY FOUR 
Supercelestial Revolutions. 


After this, the MONAD will be wholly and fully Physically Restored 
(then, indeed, it is a MOST UNITED MONAS, what the Magi proclaim as 
ONENESS). 
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(And thus is brought forth for us, He, whom, on account 
” of his eminence, we wish to denote in this way [as inverted].) 

” This is so because there is no OVERFLOWING CRE- 

” ATIVE power in the Elemental world, nor the Celestial, nor the 
” SUPERCELESTIAL, with which it has not been most completely 
” enriched and endowed. 

FOUR Famous Men who were Philosophizing together (in times 
past), through their labors, grasped its real Effect. For a long time, they were 
Astonished by the Great Wonder of the Thing. Then, at length, they devoted 
themselves entirely to Singing and preaching Praises of the Most Good and 
Great God. On account of this, they were granted great Abundance, as well 
as the Wisdom and Power to rule over other CREATURES. 

THEOR. 24 

In the Beginning of this Little Book, we started with a Point, a 
Straight Line, and a Circle. 

1. Now, at the End, like a Circle Completing Itself, we have a POINT, 
LINE, and our ELEMENTS Flowing Out of our MONAD, which is Analo¬ 
gous to the Equinoctial when a Circuit is completed in 24 Hours. 

2. THUS, at last, in this our Twenty-Fourth Theorem, we shall 
Consummate and Conclude with the METAMORPHOSIS of ALL THE 
TRANSPOSITIONS OF PARTS OF A QUATERNARY (defined by the 
Number 24). 

3- HONOR and GLORY to Him, who Sitteth on the Throne (as John, 

Chief Protector of Divine Mysteries Testifies in the FOURTH, AND LAST 
verse of the FOURTH Chaper of Revelations). 

AROUND Whom were four Animals (each having SIX WINGS), 
DAY and NIGHT, without rest, declaring Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Al¬ 
mighty, Who was, Who is, and Who will come. 

5. And WHOM, 24 Elders, in 24 Seats, placed in a CIRCLE, fall¬ 

ing forwards prostrate (HAVING CAST OFF THEIR GOLDEN CROWNS) 
adore, saying: 
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Thou art Worthy, O Lord, to receive the GLORY and the HONOR and the POWER, 

FOR THOU HAST CREATED ALL THINGS. 

Because of THY WILL, THEY ARE, 

AND HAVE BEEN CREATED. 

AMEN, SAYS 
THE FOURTH LETTER, 

A : 


To whom GOD gave the 
Will and Ability to record 
this Divine Mystery in a 
Written Memorial, and to 
complete these his Labors 
peacefully on January 25th, 
having begun on the 13th 
day of the same 

In the year 1564, Antwerp. 


intellect] 
judges 

TRUT1 

Contact ^at a Point 


The Eye of the Vulgar 
will, here, be Obscured 
and most Distrustful 


Antwerp: 

Prepared by Gulielmus Silvio, royal typo¬ 
grapher: On the day before the 

FIRST DAY OF THE MONTH OF APRIL, IN THE YEAR 1564 
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f. T>ee. 
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j*TO THE VNFAINED LOVERS 

of truthe , and conftant Studentes of Noble 
Sciences,! OH N DEE of London,hartily 
wiTheth grace from heauen, and moftprofpe- 
rous JuaeJJi in all their honejl attemptes and 
exercifes. 

luine Tlato, the great Mafkt 
of many worthy Philofbphers* 
and the conftant auouchcr, and 
pithy perfwadcr of Vnum 3 ■. 
num , and Ess : in hh $ eh ole and 
Academic, fundry times ( befidcs 
his ordinary Scholers) was vifited 
ofa certaine kindc of men, allured 
by the noble fame of Plata, and 
the great commendation of hys 
profoun d and profitable do ftrine. 
But when fiich Hcarcrs,afterlong 
harkening to him, perccaucd, that 
the drift of his difeourfes iffued 
out, to conclude, this VnUm , Bo* 
num ,and Em r to be Spirituall,Infx- 
nite,iEtcrnall, Omnipotent, &c- 
K othyng heyng all edged or exptefied,How 3 worldiy goods: how, worldlydigni- 
tie:how,heaIth 3 Stregth or luftines of body: nor yet the meancs,howa merueiloiis 
fenfiblcand bodyly blytfe and fdicitie hereafter,™ ight beattcyned; Straightway* 
the fan miles of thofe heaters,were dampt: their opinion ofP/^was dene chaun- 
gciyeahi? do&rine washy them defpued:andhis fchole, no more of them vifi* 
ted.Whfrh rhing,hi$ Scholer,^/#/^narrow!y c6ficiering,fatinde rhecaufc ther- 
of,^6 be^por that they had no fomamyngandinformation^in genmll , whereto « 
his dodrinc tendcd,Eor,fo,might they haue had occaiion,eithcr to hauc forborne 
his fchoje hauntyng : (ifthey,then,had mifliked his Scope and purpofe ) or con- 
lhm dy to hauc continued thcrin: to their full fatiffa&ion : iffuch his final! fcopc & 
iriteritjhadben to their defire * Wherfore, Anfi&tle.tnt rafter that,vfed in brief,to 
fprewarne his owne Scholers and heaters ,both of what matter, and aifo to what 
ende,he rooke in hand to fpeake, or reach * While I confider the diuerfe trades of * 7 
thefe two excel lent Philofophers ( and am moft fure,both, that Plato right well* o- 
therwife could teach: and that i^Artfiotkm ought boldely, with his hearers, haue 
Hcah in like forte as Plato didjl am in no little pang of perplexitie: Bycaufe, that, 
which I inifliltCjis moft eafy For me to performe (and to haue Plato for my exSpie,) 
And that,which I know to be moft: commendable: and (in this firft bringyng,mto 
common handling, the Ldries mfathevtaticalfyto be moft nccdlary: is full of great 
difficultly and fundry daim'gers.Yet,neither do I tlank it mete,for fo firaungerrtat- 
terfas now is ment to bcpub3iflied)and to fo ftraunge an audience, to be bluntly*, 
at firft,put forth,without a peculiar Preface : Nor ( Imitatyng Jriftatk) well can I 
hope j that accordyng to the am picric s and dignirie of the Sta to CMztbematkall , I 
am able,cithcr playnly to prefer!be the materiafl boundes : or precifcly to exprdle 
the chiefpurpofes ,and moft wonderfull applications therof. And though lam 
ft:re, that fuch as did lhfhike from Plata his fchoic, after they had percciucd his ft- 
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f. vet. 
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**TO THE VNFAINED LOVERS 
of tnithe , and conftanc Studentes of Noble 
Sciences O HN DEE ojLondon,bartilj 
wifheth grace from heauen, and modprofpe- 
rousJkceeffe in all their honefl attempt a and 
excrdics. 



lohn Dee his Mathematical! Preface. 

nail conchifion, would in ihcfe things hauc ben his moft diligent hearers )fo infi¬ 
nitely raought their ddircs^n fine and atlcngth, by oar Arm Mrihmuncril be fa- 
nfficd)yt r,by this my Preface & forewamyng, Alwdl all fuch,may(co their great 
bchofc)thc loner, hither be allurcdras alfo the Pytbapmall, and PLi»hicmII perfert 
fcholtTytnd the content profound Philofophcr, with more eafeand lpcde,may 
(like the Bcc^gather,hcrcby,both wax and hony. 

Whcrfbrc,kyng I finde great occafion(tor the caufes allegcd,and fardcr, in rc- 
„ fped of my An t ju*tlxm*tikcgc»trJl) to vfe a ccitaine forewamyne and Preface, 
„ whole content lhalbc,that mighty ,moft p!cfaunt,and frutefull tJjthemjtujUTrtt, 
71* inwn tf with his chief armes and fccond(gnfted)braunchcs: Both,what cucry one is, and 
iku Prtfut. alfo, what commoditv^n general!,IS to be looked for^fwcll of griffas ftocke: And 
„ forafmuch as this enterprife is fo great, that,to this our tytnc, it neucr was (to my 
„ knowledge) by any achicucd: And alio it is molt hard, in thtfe our drery dayes, 
„ to fuch rare and ftraunge Aries,to wyn due and common credit: Ncucttheles, i£ 
for my lincerccndcuour to latii Vi cyour honefl expectation, you will but lend me 
your thakcfull inynde a while: and, to fitch matter as,for dm time,my penne (with 
ipedc)is liable to deliucr, apply your eye or care artennfl ly: pcrchaunce ,at one c, 
and for the firft lalutyng,this Preface you will hndc a IclTon long enough. And ei¬ 
ther you will,for a fccond (by this) he made much the aptcr: or ihortly become, 
well liable youi fclucs, of the lyons claw, to conic&irc his royall lyimncrric, and 
fardcr propcrtic - N ©w thcn^eiitle,my frendes, and coun trey nicn,Tumc your 
eyes,and bend your myndeft to tlut doCmnc, which for our pteleiu purpofe, my 
fimplc talent is liable to veld you. 

A || dunces w hich au\& bane bevng, arc found vndcr a triple diucrfmcgeneral!. 

for,citha,iIicy are denied Supcmarurall,Natiirall,or,of a thud bcing.Thingcs 
Supenutu roll, arc imiiutenall, fimplc, indiuilible,incorrupt»blc,& vnchangeablc. 
Tilings Natural!, arc nuteriall,compoundcd > diuifible,comiptiblc,and chaungca- 
blc.Thinges Superoatu allure,ofdie mindc oncly,comprehended :T!iings Naru- 
rall,ofthc fenfe extenur^r liable to be pcrcciucd.In thinges Natural!,probabiliric 
and conieCiurc luih place: But in things Supcmaturall.chicfdemoftration,& mod 
lure Science is to be had. By which properties &: comparafons oftlnfe wo, more 
cafilv may be dcfcribcd,t!ie ftate,condirion, nature and prope rty ofthofc thinges, 
whichjWc before termed ofa diird being: which,by a pcculicr name alfo,arc calle d 
Tlryays ■ Md\hm*iu*ll\ : or > thcfc,be>'ng(in anuncr)middlc,bem f enc thinges fu- 
pematurall and naruralharc not fo abfolutc and cxcellent^s thinges fu|H*rnatural: 
Nor yet fobalc and grolRvs dungs naturalbBut are thinges iminateriall: and nev 
ucrtUclcllc,by mataiall things hablc fomewhat to be figtiified. And though their 
particular Images , by Art^rcoggiegablcand diuiiiblc: yet the general! Formes, 
notwithflandytw,arc conflant,vnchaungcablc,vntraflbnnabIe,and incorruptible. 
Neither qf the IcnfcjCan thcy^it anv tyme,bc percciucd or iudgcd.Nor yct/or all 
that,in the royall mynde ofman,fir?l conceiucd.But/umiountyngrhc impcrfcfUo 
ofeomofiUrc^vccnyngand opimon:andcommyng lliort othigh intclleChioI! co- 
cepri6,arc the Mercuital fruitc of Dt*n*tujU difcouifcvn perfed imagination fub- 
fdlyng. A meruaylous ncwtralitic hauc thefe thinges LAfddcmjtujU . and alfo a 
ftraungc jurticipand bctwcnc thinges fupanaturalL.unmoriall^ntellcdual, fimple 
and indiuiftble:and thynges naturJl,mortall/cnfible,compounded and diuifiblc. 
Probability and fcnfiblc profc,may well feme in thinges naturalhand is commen¬ 
dable: In Mathematical! rcafoninges,a probable Argument, is nothyng regarded: 
nor yet the telHinony offcnfe,any wlnt credited; Bur oncly a perfeddemonfira- 
tion, of utubes cei uj nc,necdtaiy,and inumciblc: vmucrfally and neccflaiydy con¬ 
cluded: 


Iolin Dee his ^4arllemacic^^ll Preface. 

eluded:is allowed as fuifieientfbrati ATgumcntexadly and purely Mathematical* ■* 

O fM&ktUkttktU [hinges,are two phncrpalJ kindts: namely, Tigmlcrjt lid M*?- A ** 9 lt*. 
nimdi^piber^ dtfnc,to bc,a ccrtayne Mathematicall And,m Xwtttkr mnJt t 

Vmt T Is that thing MarhnTjaticail,TndjLLLEiblc, by participation of Point: litenes of F**,* 
whole propeny^ny thins, which is in dccdc,oris eoumed One,may rdbnaWy Jjc Jjj 
ealteef 0 lie. We aocou nt an thing , th ough it lie no !it \ „ 

andnUllijlndiuIfiblc:breauhL,oFic,mareTiaJy,NiiTriberdoth confirtwhich ,prind- -J. «*****£, 
pally, is s thing Maihmttkstt, MagramAt i s a thi ng bv partid pation 

of ItJincltkcncs of whole nature, any thing is fudged long, btoadfe, or thick-* A ***&* ?****+ 
diickc Ntgflttfdc \vc call a SthJe , or a Bcuh. What fo euctyU.Stride or v 

Thickens alfo broade,&: Jong. A bnoade magn inide,we' call a Snpajif-ki or a Plaitie* 

Eucry playntnuguitvrde^harh alfo length. A long magnitude, wetotme a birr. A 
Lin* is neithertmekerLOr broade,but oncly long: Eueiy certaync JJiu r , hath two 
endcs: Thecndcs ofa lme,*re Pewits called.A Print thing Msthrmutn-jH^ indi* 4 pint. 
ndTblc, which may haucaccrtayne determined liruacion. I fa Poyot ntii-ti c from a » 
dcrertnliied filiation, the way wherein It moued, is alfo a Liti* i 'mjithettiacteally 
produced. whereupon^fihcauncIeniMaElremiticieus^ Lint is called the race or *4 Lot* 
eourfc of a Pant . APoync wcdi[iiic,by tlierame ofa tiling Mathematical!; 
though it be no Magnitude, and indluifiblcbeeauft it is tlicproprc rude, and 
bound ofa Unt : which is a true Mupntwdr. And may define to be Miffdathu 

that thing is diuifiblc ftirciicr^m partes diuifiblcjong.broade 

or th i eke. Therefore though a Poynr be no lAiagnitxdt, yet Ttrtttmriintl f we ree- 
ken ita tiling MtihtmtficMlas I fayd)by rcafon ins properly the end, and bound 
ofa line* 

Nciiher Timber ,nof CMugnrtvdtJtizuc any Maretialiue. PtrfijWe will confider 
cFtfnwta^and of the Science Matk&nAtieiU^ to it appropriate,calLcd 4nthmtuh‘. 
and afterword his Science, called Gremrtrie. But that nomecon- 

tenteth me not: whercofa word ornvo hereafter Cliall be fiiyd. How ImmaicriaU 
and free from all matter, Ttumlw is, tvho doth not perceane f yea, who doth not 
wonderfully wSder at iieFor^tickber pure Ekmrtu, nor Arijf*tth*MI&ttU Ej&ptti, 
is liable to feme for N uinber^is his proprernamrr. Nor ye: thr pui itie and ftnipic- 
nes of Subibnee Spiiituoll or AngelicaU,will be found propre enough thereto. 

And therefore the great or godly Jmilofoplicr Antum Ffttitafoyd: ontmt ^sucuxjj 
tprirntm rtr/tw nrinr/t {W{hu£isfur>tt Numrrtnttti x'idtntsr rJtstiffferrtetU, Hoc fftim 

[nilpvivufah m ammo Cwditms Fx-empitr . Thar is: jffl thinges ( Tehkh from 
tbeyny firH being of thiftgts ^ hme bent framed and made) 

dt>- appear* to he Formed by the rtajott ofThbnmbers . For tbit *Sw th* 
principal example or pat feme in the mind? of the Creator . O conifor- 
tableailurtmetttjO rauifhtng pcrflvalion, to deale with a Science, whole Subject, 
isfo Auncicntdb purc,fij excelknidb furmountingall crcamrcs,fovfed of die Al¬ 
mighty and tncom prehen lible wifdomc ofrhc Creacor ? in the drlHnft creation of 
al] creatures rin all thdr difti nit partes, properiics, natures, and venues, by order, 
and moft abfc Jute number,brouehtjlrom 5N^t//w^,ro rhe Fcrpyrltite oftheir being 
and fete .By rtumtrm pfopcrric thcrefore/>fvs,by all polTLbJcmeaues,(to rJieper- 
fodtion of me Science) learn cd, we may both winder and draw our fellies Into the 
inward anddeepe fearch and vew,of all cteaturcs diflinSt vertuts,natures, proper¬ 
ties,and Formfn And allb,fai , det\3tife > cliiite^ft:end^ind mountvp (with Specula- 
liuewingcs) infplrit, ro behold in the Glas of Creation, the Fmif of Ftrwet t the 
Exemplar of all thinges lYjKrer/rJ^frrboth vilibltand inuifible y moiralland 
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lohn Dee bis Mathematical! Preface, 

bran mtbD,Cc rpcrall and EpiritualLPart of this profound and dim ne Sdence 5 had 
fwhw die Pjo-pKcrtti acreytied vntofay Rumkn F mmU t Ntt vratt, and Rtiiotudf 
farffyne,coiK”hidyrig,irLd forfaewyng great particular clients, long before their 
cosnnung.Hii boosts yet rtmainy ng,]icn?B(^rc good profe: And the noble Earle 
thuja faSuritflt ivitncffcithat Imchmdfl htjprephtfies,preee- 
U<*, ded 1 \ tt* other ,thtn Ij Rimkers Fanv&tt.A nd ±L5 Earle hym fdic^in ftorac,"l£t 

vpyco.CdnciifflonSjin all Unde orSdcrreSjOpenSy to hcdiPputed obandamong 
rhrmft, in Ilia Cemdulions *_Af&themsti£ttt, (in the ckucnth ConcinQon ) hath in 
T .-tri ii i h ft Hniililll lenience ,Ej Numbtrt^i w<cf is had , to thefetrehyng Okt^ttd Vridfs'- 
^/Wi 7? oftntrj tfrpitgjjtkk toht kn&vat , For t ho verifying of iofsith Gumfofitrt, lfrit- 
mtfi ip jitriftver r rp the ? 4 . fhtejhoxtdtr writttftjkj the tvtj of Sfl^WJ/itMAVhkh G5- 
eluiionvj omit hereto tdhcarfc: dwell auoidyng fupC]lliiou5 prolmtseras , by- 
umfe Star-net rir§a l wcfhs, arc commonly had. Bur,in anycafej would with that 
thoie Coirdtiilons were ted diligently , and perteiued ofi tidies arc earned O b- 
tcrtiers and Cunfrdercrs of theconifanr law of tmbers; which is planted in rhyngs 
KatufalE and.SupLinaninlband i? prtkribed to all Creatures, ttiufalibly to be 
LtL^lfar.fo,licftdc5 many other thinges v iiiiitofe Conclusion 5 to he marked,it 
would a)*rajt,howfincmdy y fl£widiiit my bounties J di fiHole die ivoiidcrfulliry- 
fames fay numbers,!* 5 be uricyned vtsto. 

O/my fomicr woidcs^cdy itij ro he gain cried,that Humber hath a treble [laic: 
Oncjn the Crvatorran other in emery Crcature(in rripeii of his com piece conrii- 
ration: Jaud faethirdfai Spiritual! and Angditail Myn.des,andisi the Soule of ma. 
In di e fir ft and third IlaicJ^iaiV , h tended Numb <r Nm&tyvg. But i n all Crea- 
tiirr5,ufaerwifa s AV*ftifJ - ,is tirrrr.vdNirber Nttmbred- And m uurSouk,N fiber ben- 

nth fudi a fwjvCjind hath loth an aifinicic rherwlih-- (hai fame ofthe old Phitep.- 
fbtfS tjUS!^ r Vjpj Soule Jo be t A'mwifr mwjflg itfilfe , And In dtdc,tn vs, th ough it 
far a \ oy Accident: y 11 fue h an Acdd ent it is,diac before all Crcarurc& it had pci- 
faet beyng,fa the C v eator.Setn p 1 tcmally Mumkr jfW/w th erfore,i s th e diJerc- 
tioti dilccming^nd difitn^fag oFthinecs. But in God the Creator^ Timdifere- 
rioivnthcbt'gjnnytTg-prodLtcedtirdcnyanddinjriitly ailiJiinges- ForhisjVaw- 
irtia/.ihcnjftat hib Cicaiy'ngofaJJ thinges. And his GontimiaU Numbrfpg, ofall 
thmgeri the Confemadun of them In being: And,w here and when hevidUladte 
in t Vit.' thcmATvd tlieii jthatpaniculartbyngfafllbc DifirntedAlcre I fby»Butour 
ScUcrallvnejJtrtineiyng^nd Rirttbrjflg y era t cih nothjnrg'. but of Multitude eon- 
fl Jerrd v r 'iulctij cu oinc and dlKnftdetenninarion „ And albeit theft thynges be 
w and mu rhes ofertt impoitancc, yet ( by ibe i nfiiute goodnes ofihe Al- 
m; ^h n j Ttr/uttit,) Artifieiall Mali ods and eify wayes arc made t by wh fch the zo 
Jcus iPhifafophcrjinay wyn nen: thisRiucriili ieU t xhh Mounwyne of Contempt 
■Son^and more then ComcmpladonAndahbjthoUpfi bf a thyng fa Itn- 

iruseiidhfa diu tnejLrtd uttctnajU :ycr by dcgreetijby Utlc and licfa, Uteithyng Forth, 
sud -pph-ing ItmieMenes ofit^&firii s co ihingcs Spinrualliand thfn 3 bryneyngit 
la wtrju th vnges IcnJlhly petcriucd ■asofamomcntanyefaniiidesteniited:oiento 
rhcleaA tbyrges that may nc ken^num treble: And at JeE^hjCraoftjprolTdy,} to a 
mulcirude cn'^ny corporals ihyngcslcenjorfell-'and fa/jfthefe grohe and lenirhle 
tbvii|^rijW'eare ifayned ro lcameaceitajnie Image or likenesof nnmhtrs; and to 
vie Arte in them 10 our plcaJ Lire and proUir.So groffc isouroonuedarion^and dull 
11 niirapprchcnhonrivhilc monalt Scnic, in vs, ndetli the common wealth of our 
] nJe wtirld .H ervliy we fay,Three Lyon S,arc throe; or a Ttrftvit. T'h rec EglcSyire 
C thrrc.or a 7 trtttrif - Which* Ttm^rttr j arc ecb e^tbe Fnie^t r Mf,md Fnffprmit;t i \-&‘' 
tlirce idiiemr and dub nd vnttt. That is,wc may in echc Ternmt chrifc, fcucrally 
poj nte,j nu ihew j parr, Grr^0 iv^ind O Where, in Ntimbtyng,we fay OrrCjirwo, 
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them, which, Attfhmttih of wholeMuiubers moftvfuah, would fay they had no 
fuch K oofe:and fa account them Surd Aftmiwjiwhicli, generally fpotc, is vn truer 
is Bvtitdrt tenth hoo^e may teach you, Thetfate to call them, gaientllj' „ 
N*mlt*ttCtiy reafon o+ theiigiie^,prclii!cd,)LS afurcwjy;anda fuffldentgcneraH 
diftin^ion from all other ordiyngand \fing of Numbers; And yet (bdide all 
thii)Con(idiT f die infinite ddire oflnoivicdge jind incredible power ofmans 
Search and Opacity c: how,they, loyntly hauc waded futder (by mixtyng of ibe- 
culaiion and preitifi jand hauc faund our,andaitcyiied to the vety chjet pcrrec' 
lion(almoftfafA T tf/n^i Prafaeallvrc.W'hkh thingds well tobcpictctined in that 
great Arithmetical! Arte of,£^1^-' commonly called xhcRvUtfCtjf or 
irj r The Lutmcs termed ti y St^MLsm Act & Ctufm , that is, the a ft hr fbyug 

anJ hit Tt^/arf, With in apt name; comptchcndyng th e firflind Lifl pointes of the 
Worhe, And the vulgar nimes , Lioth in I cabin, Frenche and S pinifh,depend(in 
namyngit,)vpon the fignihearion ofthe Lann word,*w-- A they vfe 

the name Cit L^%eii‘**.AndtherLn{fonimonly)j5 adubblcerrorffheonejoftliein, 
lvhich thii ike 1 r to be ofC/V/^nr his inumtyne: the Other of fuch as call it Atgtbr*. 
Forklift,though CrV^rr for his great flill in NumbcrB^GcoLnetiyAfttonomyjand 
othermaiudlous Artei ,moughc Imtcfemed hnibletohaucfirtt deuifedrbefayd. 
Kule^lnduHb the name eurycth with it 1 very nerelikcnes o fGtfrt* his name ryet 
ti«eithjthit 1 Grrtte Phifafopherarn.l Mithemaiicicnyarned , before 

Gtbtr his tyme, 1 wrote ij-boOKCsthcrof ( of which,fix aqcyet exunt;and lhad 
*Annt,t them to * the famous MiThcmicicien h and my great ffende, l r ttrm uUtvwu- 

rettii) And fecondly,the very namc^s yr/yifi^r^andnot Atgrtovti by the Aribieii 
A*k<ft>TfUy be proned: who hath thefe predfe wordcs in Latine,by At>drt4t Alpa- 
*Ht (moft pviiVil in the Arebik mng ) fo trinilitetl, Sacmnfddtfii i^Abitbor & 
Ailtt4ib*bti i. Stitnli* lantniftidi rurnfrnm tdduwtfrm fjr dtsiftt- 

ntTff er iqiuiitrntm. Wliich is to fay: T'h e SdvKt of tipd rkyn? Alntbar and ^Ai - 
TJT-i tbabt /jthsrt i s,the 5 ci&tce of finding an 1 tnbtwm number fly Addyng of4 
XnmUr ? & Qinlfitei itf- rfjK,rfi{w.Hcre blue you fat name ; and alfa thepnn- 
cipall partes of the Kule^toudicd-Tonune d^ThtTuir^r Art of doth fig- 

nific the middle part and the State ofthe Rule .This Rule, hath his peculicrCha- 
rudierszand the ptineipal piTtcs of Arithmnikt,io it upperuyn:ng,do ditferre from 
the other ArsthmttlCiilitftrAtifXf -ThiS Arnfontfibt, hath Nibtri SiinptfjCdpoutld, 
MtKtrittd Fradions,accoLdingly*This Rule, and At j iimi i tibt of Akmii-t ?, i s fopro- 
faund, fo general] and fo(in ntaner) conieyneih rl te whole po'We r of N umbers 
Application pracheall; tint mans wjtr,dti deale with n oihy tig,more proifitablca- 
bout numbers; nor snatch, with a thy ng, mote mete fat thediuine farce of the 
Jiouk'jf in humane Srudics ,affai res,or esercifesjto t>e trycd in, Perchaunce you 
looked far v flo n g ere no wJ to hauc had fame particular profe, oteuidentteftiruO' 
ny ofthi? vfaprolfit aod Conttnodiiy ofAnthmenke vulgar, in the Common lyfe 
and trade of incn.ThertOjthen,! will now frame my felfe; But herein great care T 
hauc, Icaft length oflund ty profas, might snake you deme, that either I did mtf"- 
donreyour aelousmynde tovettucs fcholc r or els miftruftyour hahle ivitts, by 
famejto gelfc much more, A profe then,Foure,fiue,or fix, fuch, will I by ng, at 
any reafanablc man s fhcrwith may be pcritiadcd,to loue & honor, yealeameand 
excrcife the excellent Sdcneeofjfrrt&wrf/if. 

Amt firft; who^nerer at hand, can be a better xvkndfa ofthe frutc reeeiued by 
Artthntftikt ,then all tyndc ofMarchants i Though not all,alike, either nede it^or 
vfe itd low could they fbrbeare the vfe and hclrc ofihe Rule, called the Golden 
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Three. But how fane^thde viliblc Ones, do differre from our Indiuifible Vnitl 
(m purr principally conbderedmo man is ignorant . Yet from rhefe 

groilc and mataiall thyngesmay wc l>e led vpwardjby dcgrccs/o^nfoimyngour 
nrde Imagmation^oward the cdcciuymg of A'«w»/^ri,ahfolutely( :Not fuppoling, 
nor admixryng any tliyng crcated,Cciporall or Spiritualise fupporT,conrcync,or 
rcprclcnt thole Numhri imagined:) thatat length, wc may be liable, to finde the 
number of our ownc name, glorioully exemplified and regifttrd in the bookeof 
the Tnnttir moll blelTeJ and artcrnalJ. 

But fardcr vnderttand,dut vuljpr Pra<frifcr5,haue Numbers, oihcrwi/e, in fan- 
dry Conlidcrations:and extend their name faidiythcn ro N urn bets, whole Iraft 
part is an rrtit.Yor the common LogdfiR cckenmafter, or Arithnicticicn, in hys v- 
hng ofN umbers; of an Vnir^magmcth Idle pancstand cdlcth them FnUhtnt As 
of an Vtut , he mAcih an halfyand thus noteth it, L.aud fo of other, (infini rely di- 
qcrfe)pancs ofan F*it.y ca and fardcr,hath, Frtfitons of Frothens. &c. And,foraA 
much,as, Addition . SibJtroHton, MmltipUmtoo, Diuifton and Extrattion of Rota, are 
the chicf.and fufficicnt partes of Arrtf mrtike ■ which is , the Satucr that dtmtr.frd. * 4 ri f»wtn{t* 
tnh the freptrittt,of Numbers t A*d ill of trtttos ,i» ntrmbtrs to he prrfcrmrd:H>.\\\ often, „ 
thcrfore,tnrlc fiuc fandiy fanes of Operations, do, for the moft parr,of their cxc- „ Rote. 
cutton,diffcrrc from the fiuc operations ofldc general] property and name,in our >» 

Whole numbers pradifable,So often, (for a more difiinct dcdi’nne ) wc,vulgarly ,, 
account and luinc it,an other kyndc ot Anthmetike . And bv this reafon: the Con* j # 
fidciarion,do<llnnc,and worlingdn whole numbers oncly /where, ofan l'jiit,is no 
Idle part to be allowed: is namcd(as it wcrc)an Anthmettke by it lclft:. And fo of 
the Arithmetikeof FrtOions .In lykc foitc,thc ncccfiary,wondafall and Secret doc¬ 
trine of Proportioned propomonalytie hath purchafcd vntoirfclfcapctulicr 2. 
maiier of handlyngand workyngrand fa may feme an other fanne oi Anthneuke. 
Morcouer,the Aittonamerifor fpede and more commodious calcu!ation,haucde- 2. 
uifeda pecuhcrmanerofoideryngnubcrsyihout thcyrcircuLarmotrons,by Sexa- 
i^cncs^md Sexagefmes.By Signcs,DcgTecsand Minutes&c. which commonly is 
called the Anihmtuke of AUrcncmUol or Phtftcsll FroAienu Tivii, hauc I briefly no- 
ted,by the name of Ant hmt tike Circuitr. Bycaufc it is alfo vfed in drcles,tK r Afro- 
nmiodt. ^c.lhafiile hath led Sunken fardcr, and hath framed thnn,to take vpon ^. 
them , the (hew of Mopnitudet proper tie: Which is l»cemmenfttrjJ?ihttf an d trrotio- 
ntihit. (Forinpurc Anthmetike^n s thecommon Mcaiureofall Numbers.) 
And,hcrc,Nut>ers arc becorac,as Lynes,PIaynesand Solides: fame tytnes Rotit- 
xAl ,fame tym nlrrttionoJL And hauc propre and pcculier charaders,(as AffjAdt. 
a nd fo of1 other. Which is to fignifie Rote Square, Rote C*kik:a»dfo forth . J«Sc propre 
and peculicr fitfaions in the fiuc principal!partes: Whcrfore the praiftifcr,eftemcth 
this^a diucrfc Antkmettke from the other. Pra&ifc btyngeth in,rirre,diucric com- 
pcundyngofNumbers: as fame tymCjOvo^iee/ourefar mote)Rodktil nGbers, 
diuerfiv knir,byfigncs, of More & Lefteras thus + v'cC tj.Or thus 19 

4. /c^ta—v'&'j. &c.And fame tyme with whole numbers, orftadions of whole 
Number,smog them:as 20 ±33—10. ✓ 5 ' 5 ' 44 -H*— 

Andfa,infinitcly,mayhapthevarietic. After tliis: Both the one and thcorlier 
hath ftaitions incidcnt.and lo is tins Antfmetike greatdy enlargcd,by diucrfc ex- 
hibityng and vie of Compofirions and mtxt^mges Cotifider how, I(beymg dclt r 
rous to deliuertlic ftudemfrom cnorand Cauillation)dogiue ro this Prtthfe ,the 
name of the Anthmettke ofRtdutU numbers :^ Not,of Irratunoll or Surd Plumbers: 
which other while, ate Rational!: cltough they hauc the Signc of a Rote before 
*jj. them. 
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RuIrrSimplc and (farapounidc:boch for.’fanf and backwards Howmsgh* tliqr 
tnilfa ArtthmeurMt bdpc in the ft nlci tfTclowfbypi either wuhout cynto, ut with 
ty'mefandbctwencihcMarcfKLncik lus Er&or^ The Rules in ware* 

crady:or partin wares^ and pan in money, wo did di*V gladly Wanr R- Our Mar- 
chanrvenriircrs *and Tiaiaylm otierSfa , how could (hey ordti their doynges 
iuftly and without Ioffe, vdealt catainc arid general! ft ules for Exchange bfmo- 
n ry,and ft ech auage 3 av erc±o r rh □rvfa^dcniftd i The ft ulc of A lligaiion Jn how 
fun dry cafes,doth ti condnde for thcm/uch pcccifr vcridcs^as neithtT bynaturall 
witt, fiur otheT esrperiencc^theyjwere habk, ds,to know 1 Andftvith the Mar- 
chant then to make an end ) how ample&wondeifu Ills the Rukof Fade pofid- 
ons i Specially as it is now* by two exceDcnt Mathcmaucicns ( ofmy famtlierac- 
quaynrance in their life timcfanlargcd i - 1 mcanc Gemma Fnftus T x n d Simon istoi 
Who can either in briefconclude, the gcncrall and Capital! ft ulesf or who can I- 
magtlietheMyiiadesof lundry Calcs^tnd particular examples, in A^f and rameftj 
continually wrought,tried and concluded by the fbienamcd ft uk^ondy l How 
family other Arithmetical!prttdfes r a!r c commonly in Marchantes handcsjsnd, 
knowkdge:Thcy thnn fclucs T can^tla^e,ceftific. 

The Mintmafter^nd GofdIiniih,in their Mixture ofMetals, cither of diucrfc 
idndiS,or diuerie valucsthowaie thcy,or may they,exactly be direfled ,ajidmer- 
uailonfly pleafaretlj \fArdhwtttike be ihdr guides ' And the honorable Phtijcias* 
will oUdly conrcfTe thtvn feiucs, much beholding 10 the Sdtnceof Arithmrtikt, 
and that fandry wayes; Butdiiefly in their Art of Graduation, and compounds 
Medici nes. And though Gtkasu, Auerrw, Armidm , I uIIms , and other feuc pu- 
bUfacdrhtir nolitions ,jfa'el 3 in dit quaurideiaf the Degrees about Tempera¬ 
ment, as in the Rules, concluding the netv Forme reiuMogrycca moreprecife, 
Commodious^nd eafy fjl/crjW,iscjtrant;bya Countrcyman ofoursfaboue sen, R. B. 
ytares ago)inuented. AndfarafinuchasTam vneertaine, who hath the fame: 
or when thatlitle Latin ueatire, (as the Author writ it^ ) Jhall come to be Printed: 
(BDihiodt-idate thedcfirel kiuetopkafuremy Cotinrrey,wherin lnny : and 3J* 
fa/or very good profe of Numbers vfe,in thismoft fabiik and ftticefall, Philofa* 
phicall Conclulioji, ) I encend tn the meant while * moftbricdy^iul with my fur¬ 
rier h clpe,to eommunii 3 JC the pith therof vn to y uu. 

Fiift defedbe a circle r whole diameter let be an inch, Diulde the Circumfe¬ 
rence into fourcequall partes. Fro the Center, by thofe4,fafaans,extend 4^ighf 
bnes 1 edieof finches and ihalfe long: or of as many, as you lilfa^bouc^with- 
out-dio dreumference of the circle r So chat they r fltall be of4.in chcs long f at tfie 
kaft)wL[hc>Tirthe Circle. Make good euiduntmarloesjjtenery inches en(L Ifyou 
Nft, you may fabdiultle rhr inches againe into 10. or 12. ftnaller paTte^wpiil!. At 
the endesonhclinR, write the names of the 4. principal! ckmenralHiijJiilities. 

J/pieand Coble, one agjtnft the other. And likewiie t M*fK a fid i?iy, one agoinft 
the other. And m the Cinilis write Ttmfenfie. Which Temperature hath a good La- 
urude: asappeareth by the Complexion of man . And'tberefote We hauc alfaw- 
eef vmo ir, the fartlayti Circle; and no ra point MariLfmaricall orPhyfiealL 

'Now, when you hauc two thinges Mifcible , yvhofe degrees are * truely 
koov?en: 0 Fnecefflrio* either they are of one Qgsntitie and waight* or of diuerlc. ^ 

If they be of one Quintiric and waight: whether chcirfarDaeSjbe Contrary Qua- mu* fed* ri 
Itries*orof opekiruk (bucof diadfeintentions andde|mrcs)or iTonpentc, and a dr 

Contrary , Fhefnije refultjne tflhftT MirtttftJS nftke Middle k+tiVi*e the degrettof ^ d tnti *' 

the 
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the formes mint . As foreiample,iei: A ,be m»W in fotftrfi degree: and B , Dr) 
in foe third degree, Addc i, and 3+ due miketh 4: thehalfe or middle of 4,1s i. 
■iVaii This ids the middl e, equally ddtuit from A and B ( for fo c * Temfttamrnt is coun¬ 
ted no DC , And for ir, y □ li, midi put a Ciphr^if at any ci'.nc^ it be 10 mixture)^ 



Cowndng then.from B ,2.degrees toward i^fbyou findek to be Brj in the 
degree; So is die Forme rtptiiingofdw MiKnjicof^,and B, in our example. \ will 
geneyouan oilier example. Suppose, you haue two thinges,as C^arid f> ? and of 
Ct the Hcatc w he m foeq.degrec: and of D, the Coldc, to be reiniffe^uen vnto 
the Temperament ■ N ow,for C,y ou take 4: and for D .you tilth 1 Ciphrc : which, 
ad ded vnto 4> ycld rth onely4.Th t middicyo r hilfc, whereof is i. Wherefo re the 
farm-' refitting of C > and is Kote in the fecond decree: for, i. dcgree&^tcoun- 

[t-d fro 111 c , toward p ende iuftc in the a. degree ofheare - Of foe third ma- 
ncr,T willgeucaiiban example; which let be this; Ihaue a (squid Medicine whole 
N*ti. Qyahtie ofheJ.fi: is in ihr^dvgrce exalted : as wasC, in foe example foregoing: 
and an other liquid Medicine T haw? .■ whole Q^alitie, is hease, in foe fifft degree* 
Ofeclie ofthefe,I miwcilike quantiseSubtrafi here, the kfle fro the mote . and 
the rtfidue dtuidc into two cquall partes 1 whereof,the one put, cither added ro 
foe IcIlbjOr fiibttftftcd Fro i 11 foe higher degree, dofo produce foe degree of the 

Forme 
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Formettfultmgd>y this mixture of C.and £. As^f from 4. yc alutc i.thcre rtfteth 
Ij.fochalfc0f5.is i-p •• Addc to t.foisiq- .- you hauc2q- . OrfuhtmCiftum4. 
thisi-j- .• you hauc likewifc aq_ remayning. Whichdedarefo,foe ForptertfiU 
ting, ro be Heate, in the middle of the thud degree. 

But if the Quantities of two thinges Commixr, be diucriej and the Intend- rht ir¬ 

ons (of their Fonnes Mifriblc ) be in diuerfc degrees, and hagthes. (Whether ” CilM j 
thofc Formes be ofor.e kindc,or of Contraiykindcs,orof a Tempt rare and a RM /f t 
Contrary, WhetfreperiicniseftheUffequentittetothe greater,thefamejkellbeofthe ’* 
difference jvhteh it letteent the degree efthe Forme refilling, and the degree of the greeter ” 
quant it if ofthe thing mtfcible, to the differ met, which tt leftvent the Jeme degree of the ** 

Forme refilling, and the degree efthe Jefeqnantitie . As for example. Let two pound ” 
ofLiquorbcgeucn,horcin foe4.dcgrcc:&onepoundofUquorbcgcucn,hotc ” 
in the rhird degree. I would gladly know the Forme refulnngdn the Mixture of ” 
foefe nvo Liquors. Set downcyour nubers in order, thus. 

Now by die rule of Algiebar, haue I deurfed a very rafie, 
bricfcjandgenerail tnancr of working in this cafe . Let vs 
firff, fuppolc that Middle Ferme refilling , to be txg,; as that 
Rule reachefo. And beeaufc (by our Rule, here geuen) as 
thcwaightofiistoa: So is foe difference betwenc 4.(foe 
degree of the greater quanriric ) and 12^ • to foe dirferenccbctwcnc i=£ and 3.* 

(the degreeofthc thing, in Idle quadric. And with all, i2£, being alwayes in a cer¬ 
tain*: middell, betwene the two heigthes or degrees). For the firfr diffciencc,! (et 
4— ,x e. : and for the fecond, l fet :*f,—5. And, now againc, I fay, as tisto 2/0 is 
4—to *nf,—3» Whcrfore, ofthefe foureproporrionallnumbers, the firiland 
the fourth Mu!tipIied,one by the ofoer,do make as much, as the fecond and the 
rhird Multiplied foe one by the other. Let thefe Multiplication she madcaccor- 
dingly. And ofthc firft and foe fburtlqvve liauc iJ^—jand ofthc fecond &thc 
third,}!—i2£.Whcifore, our Equation is betwenc 1^4-3: and 8—22^ .Which 
may be reduccd^iccording to the Ancof Algiebar:as,herc^dding j.tocehepait, 
gcucth the yEquarion,thus,12^=11—2X^. And yet againe,contraeiing, or Redu¬ 
cing it: Addc to echo part, »*£: Then hauc you $S£ xquall con: thus reprefen- 
ted 325.^=! 1. Wherefore,diuiding n .by 3: the Quotient is 3-I. : thcra/rwofour 
V^^Ctff.orTht*g,(\ift fuppofcd. Ar.d that is the heicfo.oi Intenfon of the Ferme 
refilling: whidi Kjltett, in two thirdcs of the fourth degree: And here I fet rhe 
fhew of foe workc in conclufion, thus. The proufc hcrcofis eaficbyfubtraaing 
3.from 3-i-/dleth 
-i- . Subtra^c foe 
fame heigtb of the 
Forme rcfolting, 

(which is 5^) fro 
4- then refieth -i_; 

You foe, that — 
is double to —; 

as 2. r. is double to 1. £ So fhould it be: by the rule hcrcgcucn. Note. As you ad¬ 
ded to echcpart of die Aquation, 3: (o xFycfuA added ro cchc part 22^, it would 
(land, 324—3=8. And now adding ro rche part 3 •• you liauc(asaforc)32^=ix. 

And though I, heredpeake one!)' of two thyngs Mifciblc: and mol) commop- 
ly,ino that th recdburc^fruc or (nc } i &c.Jarc to be Mixed: (and in one Compound 
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to be reduced.-& die Forme rdultyng of foe fame,to feme foe turnc)yct diefc Ru- 
Kmet. les arc fuffidentrdudy tepcatcd and iterated.In procedyng firft, with any two.and 
then, widi d»c Foroic Rcfulting^uid an othcr. & fo fortb-For, the lafl worke, con- 
dudeth the Fonnc rdiilt)'ng otthem all.-1 nede nothing to fpeakc, of the Mixture 
(here lurpofcd)what it is.Conmibn Philofophic hath defined it, faying, Otfixtm 
ell mffuhimm, liter Merum , fer minimi tonuxtierumfruo. Eucry word in the de¬ 
finition, is of great importance. I node not alfo fpend any rime.to fhcivfoowMhc 
other manner of diAributing ofdegrecs,doth agree ro thclc Rules. Neither nede I 
of foe fardcrvfc belonging to the CrofTe ofGmduarion(bcforc deferibedjin this 
place declare,uito fuch as are capable offoat,which I hauc all ready fayd. Neither 
yet with examples fpccifie foe Manifold varieties, by the forefayd nvogcnc- 
rall R ults.to be ordered. The witty and Srudiousfoere,haucfufficient: Ana dicy 
wind 1 arc nor liable to attrtnc to dus,without liucly teaching, and more in parti- 
cular: would haue larger difcourfing,focn is mere in this place to bedealt withall: 
And other pcrchauncc)with a proudefnuffr will djfdaine this lidc:and would be 
vtuhanlcrfu!! for much more. ktherfore conclude: and wifh fuch as haue riitidcft 
and cai nefr Piulofophicall imndcs.ro laude God highly for this .-and to McruayJe, 
that the profoundcft and fuhtileft point, concerning Mixtureff Formes and fljtih- 
tut 7\jtmrallx* fb Matchtand maiycd with the mo/?/impIe,eaffic^nd fliort way of 
rh c noble K ulc of Algiebar. Who can rcniainc, focrforc vnpcrfuaded,co loue,a- 
low,and honor the excellent Science of .Arithmetic * Forfoere,you may pcrceiue 
that the lidc finger of AntbmetiJee y is ofmore might and conwuing.thcn ahun- 
dad thoufand meus wirtcs,of foe middle forte, are hable to perfourmc, or micly 
to coodude, with out hclpe thereof. 

Now will we fardcr.by the wife and valiant Capitaine.be certified,what hclpe 
he Iiathjby foe R ulcs of Arithmetic .m one of the Anes to him appertaining-And 
tu‘4 w of the Grcles named T«1«.That is, the Skill of Ordring Souldtcrs in Battcll ray 
« after the beft manci to all purpofcs.This Artfo much dependeth vppon Numbers 
vfc.and the Mafoemaricals, \teuJEJi*»*s (foe bed writer focrof,) in his workc.ro 
die F.mpereur Usdrunut , by hispcrfcdion, in the Mafoemincals,(beyng greater, 
then other before him had.) foinkcth hisbooke topafTc all other the excdlent 
workes.wnttcn of that Art.vnto hisdaycs.For.ofit, had written Aru* t Cjnem of 
Thejfif)• Fjrrfmt fp«o/j.and Alexander's ConnctClcarchus: Panfaniae t Enangelns: 
rtijbtms.finulicT frende to Snvio : Eutdemos, tphicratcs , PofJiJoniMs. and very many 
other worthy Capitaincs, Philofophcrs and Princes of Immortall fame and me- 
rnorv: Whole fjvrefr fiourc of their garland (in this feat) was Arithmetic and a 
litlr rercciuenncc.in Geometrical! Figures. But in many other cafes doth Arith. 
mrtlie (land the Captainc in great ftcdc. As in proporrionyng ofvittayles , for 
the A rmy,cithct remaining at a fray : orfuddenly to be encreafod wifoacertainc 
number of Souldicrsrand for a certain tyme.Orbygood Ait to diminifh his com¬ 
pany,to nuke the lidualsponger to ferue the remanenr, & for a ccrtaine detennj- 
ned ryme: ifnede lb require. And fo in fundry his other accountes, Recke- 
ntngcsN*«fur>-ngcsyind proporaonynges,thc wifc,expert^nd CircumfpeA Ca- 
picunc will affirmc the Science of Arithmetic, to be one ofhis chiefCounfavlors, 
dtmfrcrs and aiders. Which ching(by good mcancs) was euident to the Noble, 
^ foe Courageous, the loj-all, and Curreous Iohn , late Earle ofWarwickc. Who 
** was ayong Gentleman, th roughly knownc to very few. Albeit his lufry valiant- 
nc%forcc^nd Skill in Chiualrous ftates and excrctfcsrhis humbicnes,and frende- 
l>*ncs to all men, were thinges, openly, of the world perceiued. But what rotes 
(other* tfr.’i muc had /aliened in his breft, what Rules ofgodly and honorable 

life 
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liFeheliadfbined to him fclfe:whatvices,(iEi-foni^<heb liiring)not3blej he tookc 
great care to efrhewiwhqt manly ycrtiiirs ,m.rjfocr n^blcjnci!, (ifoxifoing.bcfote 
hiicycSjjhc Svfoirigly afpifodaiicr: whacprowqffoshe purpofed’ajid mcncio a : 
ehieqtl sylfo what feats arid Atfos,h< hc^n foitigjjfh and fbughthimfcRq 5 for 
the better fomiiiC ofhis KyngandCqumreyJbofoj'ti peace & warre. Thefc{jl fay) 
his Hetoieall Mdtlitarions , forccaftingei ,in,d aflennirtatious, nt' tw^ync, (I 
foinkcybefjdc.my fdf^cmfo rrudy report. And dyerfbrt^ri 

fcitii-LcJ count it.my part,fbr the honor,prefobneiit.'St procuring of venue (fotts; 
briefly) to liaut' put his Name, In th eH cgifter inmertali. 

Toburpurpofo. This /fljfo.bybno ofhis adesfbefldcs many other ibofo in En.-; 
pland and Frati[iec,by liic^d him noted* ) did dliclofehls Hatty ]q.ue to vemious 
Sdencts.-and his- noble inrirn^to excetlm Majijiallproweflc; When he,wich hum-, 
bk tcqUclLand iriftarrSolJiciting:got the bdlRptfs(qifocrin ame pafrby Grekc 
or R nmrin e.ot in our forie vfed: diJ hew Suratsgtrnf s then n deuirea ) for ordring 
ijfaU C^diipanies,nimine^pd Numh^ofm^)(l^ariy,_or tew) with one fa ride of 
weapon ,0 r mo, apporn ted iwidi AriilleiVjOr with out: un hotfobacke, or on ibtc: 
to gtue, or take onfot: [ojetra many, bong few: to.^etn few, being many* T 0 
marehc in bcuc^lk orlomay:widi many futli feak^ qo Fnughten ficklj5ikamioufH T 
or Amtufhe appaiTa ining: And of 3.11 fode^ucly i^gmsmetiies (mofreurioully) 
to bom velaniL-parchemcni: Jeforibedr.ivith.Notes fisptiLuEirrmarkcs^s foe Arte „ 

rcquiicfo; atidallih.de RuScs, 3 nd de&rLprions.ArifonteiieaU, indofedina riche Eifj^”5yrd 
Csfc of Gold, he vfed ro weaie about his ncckeias bis fuel] mod precious, and Aa&e. 

Coun lay lour mo |l trufty. T hus,^jV^c.vfr,bfhkn,,w'iLS iluy n ed iti gold: Of * 

NttmhtrrSmzc , be h id good hope. Nov. , N limbors dioforc meumerfok, in 

pr,iyib,]>LS If: ty-nclllajlfindc. , _ ". “ . futlfJrii 

VViut nede 1 , (for fai;d* ; r'pro foro.you) of die Sfholemaftcis of Iofoce,to wife; Djugii- 
rrqu i rc tcftimotiy:how ncdefott, howJra tcfii U, how ijUUTull a dmgArithmrtie 
is ?I mean e,the Lawyers ofoll forre s. V Ddoulucdly^foe CiuilianSjCan memaylouf^ aertrr* 
ly declare ihow,ipcifoc'r fovAuncieiirRomrinc lawes, without good knowledge 
of NfitplrrsertfOn be pcrccIucd : N or (1 u dice in infill i to Cafes) without due pio- 
pcrtiofi j(nai:ross , 1y confiddfojjois table fo be ex ecu ted. H mv Tultly, & y^ith. great 
kni-w.- HMjJse bf Artc,did un 1141e a. law nfpflnitton, and allowance ,.bc- 

tiVeneinio aud wifoafteradiuoitn^BiJt how Acturfits. Sildm,Q&tdns, 1 ffen , Akx- 

ukdtrjiA Ena] Ly Aktatas, (bcirig otherWjle,nt>tabl>vweH lcamed)do i LimbV-grifo, 
and cm'/ronvtheicrui^yart atidJiofonr of die lawmaker j Ariihmmke can detefl, 
and conuince^andickrdy, mike thetrmino ihiite. ■' Good Bartelsn f tyred in ihe 
cs?i.minii]g5c propiidonEngofthcimltct^and wirh ActurfusG lo/Te, much cum- 
■bred foum ou^andfiyd \NhIU tji injfifr Him .hacgLtff* dtffiiilhrCuim ietupvtaiie- 
nem m c SehsLftti hit p idem iniellifft. That is: Jfj the Ifkolc hwke . there 
it-7it> Qlijfc hn rd fr thru this: Whtift, esteomnpt or TecfenjHt , imtherths Scho* 
leitm tht bottom 'Imtitrftattd.&c,. What ca n font fay bn*tifw\w } Si 
fa Serrftitm. ifoe.Of the Telfators wtlfit^Hyperforming, benvene foe wife, Sonne 
and daughter t Flow can.-Ehriy pcrceiue l Arsthmetka/l 

Reckcning,where he treatefo of Lex FalidiA How raji' foey delm cr l ilni,from hit 
Repiouers: and their mai-titainrrs : as ioanKts, An j vrfnii‘fiffusiHfti an dCrlk/dnsf 

HowTufUy and artificially, ivas^jfrfofWTackerririg'mfd^Proporriortating to the 

Som tnes b'jqueatbtdjThd Contnbndotis ofecl^c pift ^"Namciydbrfoe hundred 
prefendy rcoetucchiy —. A rid fbiAhe h undkfo reclined after ten monedits, ra 
J-t which make the 50: whidi we it fobe ederibuied by xHeJegairarie^ to foe hritt-F 

a.j. For* 
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For > whatproporoorv 1 ioohathio 7 j:lhcfimchithi 7 J-toia — : Which isSef- 
quitcrnj-.rhar is,as 4 ,ro j.which male 7 . WonderfuUtnany pLces, in the Cunlc 
bw T rrquirr an expen Aritbmeuaen, to vnderftand the deepe Iudgcmct,& IuAde- 
terminario of the A undent Homajnc lawmakers. But much more expert ought 
he to be, who thould be hable , to decide with xquitie,thc infinite varictieof 
Cafcs,which do,or may happen, vnder euery one at thofe Iawcs and ordinances 
Ctuile. Hereby ,eafely^e may nowconielhire: that in the Canon Uw: and in rhe 
lawes of the Realme (which with vs, bearc the chief Authoritic ), I uAic c and e- 
quiiy might be grearely preferred,and fkilfully executed, through due frill ofA- 
rithmeriSce^ind proportions appertainyng. The wonhy Phdofophcrs ,and pru¬ 
dent lawmakcrs(who haue written many bookes De Republic* How the beft ibtc 
of Common wealthes might be procured and maintained, ) haue very well deter¬ 
mined of I uftice: (which, not onely, isthcBa/e and foundation of Common 
weale$:but alfo the rotall perfection ofall our worics, words, and thoughtes:)dc- 
JmJlut. „ fining it,to be that vertue^y which,ro euery one,is rendred, that to him apperrai- 
•• neth. God ehallcngcrh tliisat our handcs,to be honored as God: robcloucd,as 
a father; to be feared as a Lord Sc mafter. Onr neighbours proportions alfopref- 
cribcd of die Almighty lawmaker: which is, to do to other, eucn as we would be 
done vnto. There proportions, are in luAicc neccflatyrin duety,commendablc: 
and ofCommon wealrhes, rhe life,ftrencth, Ray and floriflring. cAnfittkist his 
E: hikes (ro fatch the fede of lufUcc, and Tight ofdircdhon, to vfc and execute the 
fame) was faync to fly to the perfection, and power of Numbers: for proportions 
Arithmetical! and Gcomcrricall. FUtt in his bookc called Epinomu (which boke, 
is rhe T I ireafury of all his doctrine) whcrc,his purpofc is,ro Uric a Science, which, 
when a man had imperfectly:he might feme,and fo bean dcde,WV/e. He,bricfly,of 
other Sciences difco'irfiiig.fiiidcth them, not hable to bring it to pafic: But or the 
Science oFN uinber s,h r fay th. IUa^ua numerum meruUumgtnm dtdnjiprof (lit tf- 
f-rrt />fum autem a/njaem , rrt4*u quam fortmrutn , idftlutrm ue strum, hoemunHi nelu 
Mtbitrtr CMtuhffe . cre . Nam ipfum lontrmm omnium Authorem, cur non muximi bout, 
Pmdrnt: • Jsco, cimftm Arbitramurt f hat Science,"Merelyytehich hath taught man* 
kyndc number ,/7>j// be able to bryng it to p*ffe. And,I think/,a cert awe God, 
rather tht it fortune,to hauegtuen > 1 1 hit gift,for our bhjfe . Forftthwfhould 

ire not Judge himypko is the Author of allgood things,to be alfo the caufeofthe 
greatef goodtfyn*/tamely jVifedome* There,at length,he proueth m/tdarne 
‘to be iitteyned, by good Skill of Numbers. With which great T eftimony, and the 
manifold nrofes ,and rcafons, before expreffed ,you maybefufficicntly and fully 
perfuaded: of the perfect Science of Anthmeuktyo make this accounrc: That of 
3.1 Sciences, next to ThealcgieM is molt diuine,inoft purc^noft ample and general), 
snoft profourde, moft fubttle, mott commodious and moft neceflary. Whofc 
next Silk 1 , is the Abfolute Science of MAgmiudej.-of which (by the Direction and 
aide of hinyvhofo cAtagnitude is Inhnuc,and of vs Incomprehcnfible ) I now cn- 
tend, fo ro write, tliac both with the ^Multitude,and alfo with the iMAgnisudi of 
Mcruaylous anJ fnitcfull vcrincs, you ( my frendes and Countreymen ) may be 
ftird vp, and awaked, to behold what certainc Aries and Sciences, (to our vn- 
foeakaolc bchofe)our heauenly father, harh for vs prepared, and rrucaled,by fun- 
dr)' Phttofaphars and 'Milhtmatuiem. 

0Oth/Wirr and cAejgnitudt, haue a certainc Origin-all fede, fas it were ) ofan 
incredible property: and of man, neucr hable. Fully, to be declared . Of 
Number , an Y*mt,and of cAfagmtndesu Poynte,doo feeme to be much like Origi¬ 
nal! 
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pretence of jLsRconrrnr, andmealurc) thofelandes and ground rs : greatlofic,dj£ 
icfne$,miirdeMiid v, L 3 rTedid(foLoft)enfuefTili,by Gods mercy,and mans In* 
line,The period* Science of Lines, Plaines, and Soudes (tike a diuinc luftkicrj 
gaiic viito euery man, his ownc, The people then, by this art pkafutcd,and great¬ 
ly rclicurdjiii chdrlandes mil meafuring:& other MuMopherj, writing Rules tor 
land mcafuring-betwtflcihem both,thus,confirmed the name olto«v*tmAthatis, 
(according to the vciy cum o logic of the word) I-and meafuring, Wherin,the peo¬ 
ple knew no fordcr,of Magnitudes vfe,btit in Plaines rand the PhilofophtrijOffhe, 
had nofeerhearers,orScholerjrfirdcrrodifclofc vnto,then offiat, plaine C'cimc- 
irie. And tltough,thffo Philosophers,knew offardcrvfo^nd befi vnderilodcthe 
ciyniologye of me wordc,yet this name Ctomriru^ti of them applyed generally 
to all Torres ofMa^nimdes : vtilcaft,othtnvhilc, oiPlato, and ?yth*gor*t: When 
*PUt*. 7r de diey would prcdlcly declare their own? docinne. Then, was * Gtomtrn*, with 
thetn^rw^ffts qutd dm plumm verfstur. But, well you may percciue by EntLdes 
Elementts, that more ample is our Science, then to meafurc Plaines -and nothvng 
kitetherin is toughtfofpurpcifcitbeiihow to mcafore Land An other natnc,thei> 
fore,uiufi nedcs he had, for our Mathematical! Science of Magnitudes: which rc- 
g.irdcth neither clod, nor tmffmd [her hill ; nordaIe.'rtcithet earth norheaum: but 
isahlolutc 1 lot crepmg on ground, anddjReling the eye, with pule 

■n pcrckyod or lync, but li fiyng the hart above the heauenJ,by in Uifible lines „ and 
6 J* r unmonall beanies metcrh with th c itrlcxion s,ofthe li eh r i ricomprehenfible.- and 
« fo procured 1 loycyind pcrfcdhou vnfpcakable. Of which true vfeof our 
thic4,0T '^MrgeiliJ^iAtDimiiePlAiofvcnxcd to haue good tafie,and iudgemcnr.and 
(by the name o fGeemrrir ) fo noted it and warned his Schokrs therof.- as,in hys 
feuenrh nutty , of rhe Common wealih^may tuidendy be ftme. Where (i n La¬ 
rin Jthu s i r i s: right well mnflated: ?nftdi,ti$bii hoe non ntgibunt, J&icttnf vel 
htiuM tftffdCemctriAgufjmnt, quin hue SdtntiA^tontri, omnwofe hdnt , 4vim de to 
to.) vH/ttur t qui m iff* vtrfiaiur .InEnglilh^thus. Vcrdj( fayth PUtefahofocueT 
h turf but earn t n y litlc Rafted ofGeome trie/wB not deny e tyito t this: but 

that this Science ,is of an other condition A*i(e contrary to rhai^hkk they that 
are exerdfrd in it , do Ifeake ofit. A nd there it followed!, of our Ctomtttu, 
^dquAnW efceuM ilhwgrAMfluodfrmper tii.non & «'*J f nod sntur fundofr 

&;ptt*ii.GemfS*dj!/uir i u*dcltfi3itptr l , Ctgmiuorjl.i^fttoIIrttgtiarG CrnPtU vir) id 
lay. lU^dfhioffhindumprofmbit fep/Ui:exempt tAfuftra icti- 
uirtimw'nna/nmefthtru quant decil/J inferior* dtsjamui, &e * ^iiw mAumcigffur 
padpiendum tpjvrq*tfr*£Lviftim*m bun hdiui CrviWtmjiutlo modo&amtiruM 
jprrxifA. Nam prattripfuspropaftum^ quodam ms>do rjft vidmlurfitud txigw 

Jam. £7Tr.rt nudl iwifcs btcoideflcdtuith Plat*) X bat E Gtommit} is learned ffir 
the huupjug of that f *thtch is (fitr:A»dmt of that, nhiih/n tyme } both is bred 
and is brottght to an enle.tyc. Geometric is the knowledge of that which is entr* 
hfyng. It Ttnll lift hp tfxrfore( 0 Gentle Syr )ourmyn%totbe Veritie .and by 
that meancs/t n till prepare the Tboughtyo the 'Philofopbicall lone ofHtfdomet 
that -ape may tnrneor conuertfoward heauenly thsngesL^^’^ ^ri^^^htch 
n ov f othe runfc then becommeth ‘Psfte eaR do mi on bafe or inferior things. 
i htefiy, therfore, Commasmdement muft be riuen , thatfnehas do inhabit tbit 
nsofi honorable Qtiefy no meants, deSpifi Geometric* For ruen thofe tl inger 
b "Ttobicbja manner,feame to be, befide thepurpofc ofGeometric: are of 

na 
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nail eauics; Iiurthe ditteriiue jinicrthdefTeds great. Wc defined an r r nH * to 
be a thing Mathematical! Indiuifibk,' APoinr,likewifc, we layd to be a Mi* 
thcmarioril thing Iudiuifible, And fender, that a Point may haue a certainc dc* 
termined Slmarionr that is s that we may alligne,and prcfciioca Point,to be here, 
rhctc, yonder. &jl% Herein, (behold) our Vnit is nee, and canabydc no bon- 
djgc 3 or to be rv r cd to any place,or feai rdiuiliblc or indiudlbk. Agxyne, by rca- 
fon,a Point may haue a Situation limited 10 him - acerrainemotion^thcrfoie (to a 
pbccjand. ftom a placej is ro * Poin t inddentand appcirainyng. Iiu r an f»f,can 
not be imagined co haue any morion ♦ A Point,by hi? motion, prodn ceth , Ma- 
riietuaricaUyialLnesfas wemyd bcfoncjwhich is thcfiril kinde ofMagnitydes^nd 
moft Ample: An Fi»r,cjn not produce any number. A One, though it be produ¬ 
ced of a Point niouedjyctjit doth n otconJilt of poi ntes : N limber, though k b^ 
not prod u.L'cd'&f an Vnit , yet doth ic ConJ'ift ofvnits, as a material! caufc. Bui 
formally,N umber^ ilicViiion 5 anid Vnirie oFVnhs . Whjch vnydng and knit- Numbre* 
ling,is rhe wotkctnanfhip of onr m Lnde:whleli,ofdlfKnd and diTctete Vtiits, ma- 
keth a Number: by vmfotmiiriejrefultiqgofaccmincinuIritudeofViiIcs.Aiidfo, 
euery ftunibc^mayhsuic hiskift parr,giucn--naiuc 3 y^in Vnit:BurnotoFaMagnL 
!ude,(no ? nut of a Lynejihe Icaft pan can be gitic; bycaufe,infinidy, diuition xhet* 
of,may bcconeeiued. All Magnimde.is either a Line,* Plaint, or a Solid * Which 
Line,Pkine/irSulid,ofnoSenfc^an beperceiued, noremSly by bid (anyway) 
mprefented.-noiroFNaiure produced: But, as (by degrees ) Number did come to 
ourpercciuerancejSojby vifibte formcs^vearc holpett to imagine, what our Line 
MarhcinaticalL, is. What our PoinrJs.So pjfirife T are Dtrr Magnitudes, iharonc 
Line is nobtuider then an orherifor they haue no brtdth: Nor cm Plaines haue 
any ihickics.Not yet our Bodies^ny weight--be they neucr fo large of diinenfid. 
OurBodyc&,wc can haue Smaller, then either Arte or Nature can produce a- 
ny * and Greater alfo, then all the world can comprehend. Our loft Mag¬ 
nitudes, can be diutdod into fo many partes, as the greareft. As, a Line of an 
inch long, ( wichvs) may be diuided into as many panes, as may the diame¬ 
ter of the xvliolt world, (ton Eaft to WeR . L or any Way extended: What priut- 
kdges, about all man nil Aite,and Natures thigfit,hanc our rwu’ Sciences Ma- 

cyafMUifltjjnd pcrfcCbont' And m ihem.fo certainly fo or jo-ly^o ptcSly copro- 
tedf:js,cxcdlerttis thatworkema McchanicaUludged, who ncrcficanapproche 
ro the rt'prcfcmtngofworkcs, Marhcmaiieallydciiiion'ftnated * Andourtwo Set- 
enccs,rertutning purc y md ablbJute,in their proper teimeSjUid in tlieirowne Mar- 
ier: to haqe,aiid allonvc,onelyfoeh Dcmonfirations ,351x0 plainc ,ceminei'S'ni- 
uttfallj and ofan a'lemall verityefTlris Science of mupmiddedu s pn>pertiei/on- Gfonuiri/, 
didons,and appcnenancea 2 commonly ,now island from ibebcginnyngj'hath of 
all Philofcpbtrs, ben called Gtewtint . Buc,vfiqjdyiwi[fi a dame io foie and Icain, 
for^ifricticcofluchdignidc and ampknes- Aridjperdiauiace, rbatnarncjby o 5 - 
tnbn and fcorvt conk n r,u fall wi/Vm ta y bifoiOT>lLiELhbcn fuffred to.rema)Tie--Eb^t 
itiiaiglircairy \\irh it a petpccuall inrmoryc, ofihe firfland notibk-fE bentfot, by 
diatScicncc/to common pfopjc’focwcd; Which when Boiuitksandmcrci 
ot lan d uni ground were foil, and confo(mdH(asjh l >^/'gye.'ire!y,'vvitti fhc 
flohvyngof W/jWjthe grciire R dnddridgclt riutr in rhe world) or , that ground be¬ 
queathed, were ro be a(fign« 4 q^ ground fold, were ferbe jayd out: or, (yhcii dtf- 
order p^reuailtd/dur Cojnm 5 s were diftfrbutedinto foueralnes.For, wEjerc,vpon 
theft: & furh'likctkcaho^Soiiicby ignorficc.fomcby negligece, Some by fmudc y 
andfuJric ly Violence, did wrongfully liniitc,mcaRire, encroaefoor challenge (by 
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nofmaUmlmtance. crc.Aud bdidcs the manifold vfos of CrePKirrc, in matters 
apperuinyug to warre,headdeth more,ofreeondvnpurpoied fruit, and comino- 
dityvyuriling by Gtomtrie-. laying^ruwffr quin tsiam^idDifeifiaa:emntf fieiliinper 
tbh'cuda! t inlirejp amnc*o^tigtnt nt mn - tjre, Hum er^o Do. 

clri/nM) fecund* kew d: fiend am ihutnibusfafujwntt . Thai is. f But J alfbpH>e /Uotfo 
that for them wc eafylcamyng ofadjfrtes f it imports tb much whether one 
haue any hwnrledgt in Geometric } or no. Let >r therfore make an ordi¬ 

nance or decree , that this Science t of young menjhall be learned itt thefecond 
place. This was Diuhre Flue his ludgementiboth of the purpofed, chief, and 
perfed vfc of Geometric andofhisfcctmd,depcndyng, deriuariue commodities. 

And forvSjChriRm men p thoufand thoufand mo occifions are, to haue nede of 
the hclpe of 4 uife^r^p^'fjffCoEiicmplarionswhcrt>y,to trayncour Imaglnj- , fjf } 
tions and Myndes,by litle and U tie,to forfake and abandon ,tlie grofle and corrup- n 
tibk O E)iedcs,ofout vtward ftnfcs-and to apprehend , by furc doctrine demon- yyj 

Rfariue,Tlungs MadiemaiicalL And by them , readily to be holpen and con- t .- xUifxAmr. 
dueled to concciue, difeoutfe , and conclude of things Inccllcdtua!, Spiritually tfGttmtim. 
iieiTin-illjauJ foch as conccrncour Bliife eucrURing; xvhich, oihcnvife (without 
Special! prhiiledge of Tlluminarion, orRcueLition froheauen ) No mortaSl mans 
wyt(na[orally)is hable to reach vnto,or to CompoRe* And,veryly,by my fmal! 
Talcnt(from about)! am hable 10 proue and te(b(ie,tbat thelittcwdl Tcxt,ar.d or¬ 
der of our diutnc Laiv 3 0 racks, and My Rcries, require more fkill in Numbers,and 
Magnitudes: then (commonly) the expositors haue vtiercd .■ but rarlier onely (at 
the moRjTo warned : & (hew r cd their own xvanttherin-(To name any, is ncdeles: 
and to note thcphcesdiJieie,no place: But if I be duelyafkcd,myanfw r ereis rea¬ 
dy,) And without foclittcnill,GrammariolI,MathcmaticaUorNaturall verities of 
fuch places , by good and cetraine Arr^percciucd^o Spirituiil fenfe { propre ro 
thofe places,by Abfolute Thtoiegit )will tbercon depend, Nomao,therfore,can „ xS 
doure , but coward the irtcyning of knowledge incomparable , and Heauenly H 
Wifedome: Marhemadcad Speculations,both of Numbers and Magnitudes: are M 
nicanes, aydes, and gu ides rready, certaine, and n cceflary. From henoeforthdn ft 
this my Pre&ce,wiUI frame my talke,to Pluto his fogiriue Seholei^:or, rather 5 to 
Rich, who well can, (and alfo wil,)vfc their vtward lenft'5,tothe glory of God, the 
bcncHteoftheir Conntrey^nd their ownefeetetconecnrjiion ,or honcR prefer¬ 
ment, on this earthly Scaffold, To them,! will orderly recite, dtferibe & decline 
agreatNuinberoFArncs,fromourTwo MachenuricaLt fountaiues, decked into 
the fieldes of Nature. Wherby a fuch Sedes, and Rotes a as lye dept hyd i n rhe 
groud of ^ijtuft'.arc refrdhed,quickeneiL 1 andprouoitcd cogrow,(hore vp,floutc, 
andgiucffrtte,Lnfinite,andincnttlibk. And theft Artes,flialbc fuch, as vpon Mag¬ 
nitudes properties do dcpende,more,then vpon Number. And by good reafon 
we may call them Artes,md Anes Mathematical! Deriuatiue: for ( at this tyme)I An Arte* 
Define An Arte,to be a Mecho^icall copiece Dodrinc,hadingabLm- 
dancy of lufhcieritjand pecnlier matter to dealt with,by the allow¬ 
ance of the Metaphificall Philofopher t the knowledge whereof^io 
humaine ftacc is neceflary e* And that Iaccotmt, An Arc Mathemaci- 
call d eri tut ine, which by Mathematical l demon^ratiuc Method, 
in Nubcrs, or Magnitudes,ordretK and confirmetb hi&dodtrine,as 
much 3c as perfectly, as the matter fubket will admit. And forihat. 
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4 Methani- I emend to vie the name and propertic of a Mtdmtkitn , oth e rwifejth e n (hitherto) 
tin* it hath ben vJrd.I thinkc it good,£ for diftin&ion lake) to giue you alfo a bricfdet 

cription, what Imean? rherby. A Mcchanicicrqor a Meehanicall work¬ 
man is he , whole fkill is, without knowledge of Mathematical! 
dcmonflration, perfe&ly to worke and finifhe any fen fible work e, 
by the Machcmatkien prineipall or dcriuatiue, demon traced orde- 
monftubtc* Full well HriQ\v,ihathc which imicntcth, or nuketh thefe dc- 
nlonftiationSjis generally called ^A/pteirUlHtt iMtcbaxkkn which ditferreth no- 
ihyng from a Metb**ic*U cwathtmainit/j . Sojin reined of diuctfea£Hoiis>ofle 
man may hauethe lumcoffuridry artes;as/omciymCjOfaLogieieri,fomctymes 
(in the lame matter oibctwife handled )ofa Rcthoridcn < Of thefe trifles,! make* 
(as now >iis refpeft of my Ifrcfeccjfmali account: to fylc the for the fine handlyng 
of febrile curious difpuicf rs. In other places * they' may comnaaunde tnc,tt>giue 
good rcjibii-and yeffeene,! will not bevnreafonabfe. 

FirfE,thcn,frorn the puritic*abfolutvnfs,jnd ImmatcrialLtieof Principal! Gtt- 
h mttrk, is chat kindc of Gtamlrti deLined, which vulgarly is counted Gamitrk .■ 
uid is die Atte of M cafuri n g fen fi ble magni tudes t th eir i u ft quad ties 
Gtmmttrie and on nten tes . This, teach vth to mcafnrt^Jthar at hand: and th c pra&ifer, to 
be by the thing Mcafeitd .■ and fo,hy due applying of Cumpafe, Rule* Squire, 
Yardc > Ltl,Pcreh,PoIe,Liiic,Ga£::i!;rarl,(or fitch like inftrument}to the Length, 
'■ PEainc h or Solide meafured, *ro tc certified, either offlic length, pertnietiy, or di- 
i. fiance lineal E: and this is eaUcd,iUiftfmH atrte O r*ro be certified ofthe content of 
any plaint- Superficies: whether it be in ground Surveyed, Bordc, or Glafle mett 
%. lured,or fuch 1 ike thi ng: which meafuring } is named EmbadarrKtrte . “ 0 r els to vn- 
dcrihnd the Soliditic^and content of any bodily rhing i as oFTymbei and Stone, 
or the content of Piis,PoTtdes,WclU,Vc^ls JTiaall A great,of all tafhion s .Where, 
ofWine,Oylc ? Beerc,or Ale virile I h ,&c,rh c Mtifo n ng,coininoilly, hath a peei> 
lieT name.and is called Gdgiitg. And thcgcnerall name of thefe Sotide rncalures, 
2 . is S memttrk . O r el s f th is vulgar Getmstrie , hath confidcnuion to teach the prac- 
lill-r, how to mcafure thi ngs,with good dift-mee berwene him and the thing mea- 
,. fared; and to vndcrftaud there by,either "how Farrc^ thing ftenefon land or wo- 
t _ tttjis from die mcafiircr: and this may be called Aptmtftmetrie: Orjhow High or 
dcpe,aboue or vndcr the ] euel of tEic m eafiirers fcuii n g,a ny thing i&,whieh is fene 
J - on land or water, called tffpfmtrrie*Qr, it informeth the im-afarcr ,how Broad 
any thing is^vhieh is in tiu mcalurers vew rfo it be on I j.nd or Watcr^i mated j and 
fr ttf may be called PuitJittinf . Though I ide here to condition,the thing mcafurtd, to 

be on Laud F or Water Situated: yet,know for cerraine, that the fiindry heigrhc of 
Cloudes, blafingScanres, and of the Mone,may(by thefe meancsj haue their di- 
fbneys from the earth : and, oftheblalingStarros and Monc,thc Solidide (afivell 
as dil}ances)to be incafured: But becaufe,neither thefe things are vulgarly taught: 
nor of a common pradtoferfoready to be executed -■ Lmhcrjct fttch meafuresbc 
rcckened incident to fotneofourorher Aries, dealing with thingeson high^nortr 
pLirpoTtly, then this vulgar Land mcafuringGeomctiic doth ias inPo^c^iwand 
i^rMfurjr, (J't ■ 

QF thefe Pcates ( farther applied ) is SprongihcFeatcof Gttdifc , orl^nd 
Meafuring. more cunningly to mcifurc&SurueyLand, Woods, and Waters, 
a farre of- More cu nni ngly,ffay i But God knowedi (hitherto) in thefe R ealrnes 
of KugJand and Ireland ( whether through ignorance or fraude , I can not tell, lit 
A are. eutry parncular) how great w rong and iniuric hath (in my dmcjbene committed 
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particular pbecs ofdaungers, conttytied within th e boundcs^ud Sea coafret de- 
loibed: aSjOfQuickfandctA^nkcSjPiittetjRocteSjRaccSjCountertidcSjWhoilc- 
pooleSr Ac. This, dealeih with the Element of the water chiefly ; as Gtefrophit 
did principally take the Element of the Eanhcs dcfciiption ( with his apperro 
nances ) to task? - And hefidcs rhys , HjdrigrMtit , requireth a pamcular 
Kegificr ofcetuineLandmarkes (where markes may tsc had} horn ihefea,wdl lia¬ 
ble to be fkried, in what point ofthe Seactunpife they appeare^nd whatapparent 
forme, 5 iruation^andbignes they hatu^inrdpe^corany daungerousplacein the 
fea,or ncre vnto ir, aligned: And in all Coaftes, whar Mone,maketh full Sea-and 
what way, the Tides and Ebbet, come and go,the rfy^cjra/^crougli t to recorder 
TheSoundintcsIikewife: and die Chanels waycs:daeirnmnberymd depthes or- 
dmarily, at ebbe and flud, ought the//jfj/rflprap^r,b) r gbfcniatiyn and diligence 
of Mtafurixg* to haue a riainEy knowen. And many other pointes,are belonging 
topette&e MiJrerrjjifrir^zn-Q for to mike a Ridftr^ay : of which,I nede not here 
fpeake t asoi thedelaibirig,in any place, vpon Globe or Plaine,the ji.polntes of 
the Compife,rrueW: (wherof^lcarilyfoure^nEnglind^hauenghr knowledge: 
bycaufe, tnc lines therof, ate no ftrai^it lines, nor Ci rcks *) Of maid ng due pro- 
ieiftion ofa Sphere j n plainc.Of the Variation ofthe Compas ,from trueNorthe: 
And fuch like matters (ofgreat importance, all) I leauc to fpeake of,in this place; 
bycaule,! may feimcfal readyjto haue enlarged the boundes,and duery ofan Hy- 
dogtapher, much more,then any man (tothEsdayjiharh noted,or prefcribcd, Yet 
am 1 wcB hable to proue^lE theie thinges, to appenainc, and alfo to be proper to 
the Hydrographer. The chiefvfe and ende orchis An, js the Art ofNauigation; 
but ir hath other diucrfcvfcs ■ euenby them to be enioyed, that neueriackc light 
ofland, 

Srrac^rithmetric } is die Skill, {appemifiyng to the wane t ) by wjiich a 
man can fee in figure^nalogicaU to any Gttmim*U figure appointed, any certaine 
number or fumme of mm roffuch a figure capable: (by reafon of the vHull fpaces 
becwTnc S nuldiers allowed: and for that, of men ,can be made no Fiaidlions. Y et, 
n cucrrhdcSyhc can order rhe giuen fumme of men , lor the greaieftfitch figure, 
that ofxherrJjCi be ordred)ati3ceiti£e,ofthe oueqjlus:(|fany Eicjand ofthe next 
eMTainefumme*which,wiih rhe ouertjlus,wUI idmir a figure exa^ly propordonall 
do ihefigumiftgned. By which Sl::13 ^Ifo,ofatiy army or company of men : (the 
figure A frdcsoi whofe orderly finding jorartay^s lmowen)he is able to evprefle 
the tuft number of men, within that figure cofiteinediorf orderly ) able robe con- 
*Nm*, idned. # And rhisfigure^ndfides rherof,he is liable to know : either beyngby, 
andarhandjora&rreof Thusfinrte^retcherh thedefcnption and property of 
ThtJrfi- „ strdtmtt/nrttrie ;h&atnx for this ty me and place* Itdiffettetfi from the Fcate 
nfirr^ tf- H . TAiiusU^Dt Aiirhusinjlritrttdts. bycaufe, there 3 is neceflTairy the wifedomeand fore- 
rt^L-w Jrrx- lt fighr,cci whatpurpoie he fo ordreth the men: and Slultlul! habihty d alfo, for any 
„ occafion,or purpofc, to deuife a nd vfe the apttft and moft necdlaty order',array 
TtJhrir " an ^ fin 1 ™ bis Company and Summe of men * By figured meamv as,eitlicr ofa 
" firfttt Sqtt4rt, Tri&rtgU h C&ik h Quale , Uwgfa**r (, (of the Grekes it is called 
nttfcft) Rfortobe, RJjtmlmd, Lm*lar> Hype, sAfentine t and fuch other Geometrical 
figures: Which,inwarrcs,hauc ben, and are to be \fedr for commodioufnes,ne- 
cdfuy^ncl auauntase Ac. And no final l fkill ought he to haue , that fliould make 
true reporter neie the truth,of the numbers and Summps,offootemcn or hoife- 
men, in the Encmycs oniring - A fame of, to make an eftinure, betwene nerc 
tames of More and Lcifejs not a thyng very rife, among thole that gladly would 
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by vnrrue meafunng and furu eying of Land or Woods^ny way . And, this I am 
fun:: that the Value of the difference, bciwcne the truth and fuch Suru eyes,would 
haue bene hablc to haue foud (forcucr) in echc ofour two Vrtiuerfities,an excel¬ 
lent Matlicmaticall Reader:to cchr^illo wing (yearly) a liundred Markes oflawftill 
money ot this realme:\vliich,in dedc.would feme rcquifit,hcre,to be had(rhough 
by other wayes prouided for) as wcll,as,thc famous Vniuerfitic of Paris, hath two 
Mathematical! Readers: and cchc,rwo hundreth French Crownes yearly, ofthe 
French Kingcsmagnificentliberalitie onely. Now,againe,toour puruofe retur¬ 
ning : Morcouer, ofthe former knowledge Gcometricallyare growen t.ic Skills of 
Ce^raphe , Char^afbu , Hjdragrapb" , and Stratantlmttru . 

Geographic tcachcth wayes,by which, in fudry formes, (as SfLtrikefUitu „ 
or other) ,thc Situation of Cities, Townes,Villages, FortcSjCaAellSjMountaines, „ 
Woods,Haucns,Riuers,Crekes,A fuch other things,vpo the outface ofthe eaitli- >> 
ly Globe (either in the whole,or in foinc principal! meber and portion tlierof co- „ 
tayned)may bcdefcribedanddcfigned,in comenfurations Analogical! to Nature „ 
and veritic:and moft aptly to our vcw,may be rcprcfented.Of this Arte how great „ 
pleafure,and how manifoldc commodities do come vnto vs,daily and hourcly: of 
inoft men, is pcrccaued. Whilc/omc, to beautifie their Halls,ParIe: s. Chambers, 
Galeries,Studics,or Libraries with.orlierfomc,for thinges paft, as battels fought, 
carthquakcs,hcaucnly fyringcs,A fuch occurentes,in hiftones mentioned: thcroy 
liucly,as it wcre,to vewe the place,the region adioyning,thc diftance from vs: and 
fuch other circuinftances. Some other^prefently to vewe the large dominion of 
thcTurkc: the wide Empire ofthe Mokhouitc.- and thclitlc morfcll of ground, 
where Chriftcndome(by profeftion) is certainly knowen. Litle,l fay,in rclpcde of 
the reft. &c. Some,cither for their owne iomeyes directing into farre landcs: 
or to vnderftand of other mens trauailcs. To conclude, fomc,for one purpofc : 
and fome,fbr an other, likcrh,lourth^etteTh,and vfeth, Mappes, Chartes,& Geo* 
gTaphicallGlobes. Ofwhofcvfe,tof}<ake fulficiently,would require abooke 
peculier. 

Chorographie fedneth to be an vnderling.and a twig, ofCetgrspbu- 
andyetncucrtneldTe,is in pra&ife inanifblde,and in vfc vety ample. This tea- >, 
cheth Analogically to deferibe a finall portion or circuitc of ground, with the con- v 
tentes: not regarding what commenfuration it hath to the whole, or any parcell, „ 
without it, contained. But in the tcrritoiy or parccll of ground which it takethin „ 
hand to make ddcription of .itleaucth out (or vndeferibed) no notable ,or oddc „ 
thing, abouc the ground viifible. Yea and lometiincs, of thinges vndcr ground, „ 
geuerh fomc peculier marke: or warning: as ofMetull mines, Cole pittes. Stone » 
quarries.Ac. Thus,aDukcdome^aShiere^iLordfhip,orleflc,maybedefcribed » 
diftin6lv. But marucilous plcafanr, and profitable it is, in the exhibiting to our 
eye^ma commenfuration, the plat of a Citic,Townc,Foite,or Pallace, innuc 
Symmetry: notapproching to any of them: and out ofGunnc (hot. Ac. Hereby, 
the <^fnbtU(i may fumifhc him (elfe,with ftore of what patterns he lilceth : to his 
great inftrudion: cucn in thofc thinges which outwardly arc proportioned .-either 
ftmply in them felues: or rripe<ftiucly,to Hilles, Riucrs, Hauens, and Woods ad- 
ioyning. Some alfo, terme this particular description of places, T tppgraphie. 

HydrOgraphie,deliucrcth to our knowledge, on Globe or inPlaine, 
the perfctft Analogical! ddcription of the Ocean Sea coaftes, through the whole » 
world : or in the chicfc and prineipall partes thereof: witlithc lies and chicfe »> 
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do U. Great poll icy may be vied of the Capitaincs,( at cymes fete, and in places rB . 
conn tmletiiM io vfc Figures. which make greaieft ftjew, of fo many as he hath; 
and vfingthcaditaunrageofihc chreelaridesofvftiaij jpaets; (betweneFoocemen 
or h orfemcn.) to take the laigeft; or vvh tn he would feme to haue few, (beyng m a- 
m.'. )cantraiyw ifc x i n Figure,and fpace. The H rraldJ^ricLjan c, S ergtant Royall, 
Capicaine, or who fonier is card till to come nere the iruih herd n , bcfidcs 
ludgcment ofhisexpert eye,his (kill ofOtdcringTdff/fvtf, thehdpeofhis Geo- 
mctricalt mftnimeni:Ring, orStaffe Aftmjiomicall r ( commodiouily framed For 
caiiagc and vfe) H e may wonderfully hdpe lutn felfe, by perfpcdldue Glafles.In 
which, (1 tnift) ourpoftericy will prone more fidlifuEl and expert, and to greater gr* 
purpoili. tliCtiia thefedayes, canfahnoftjbe credited co bepoifible. 

Thushaue I lightly paffedouerthe Artificial t Fcates,chiefly dependyng vpon 
vulgar Germetrie / A commonly and generally reckoned vndcr the name of Gtsmt- 
trie. Bur them arc otherfvery many) 'JKesbnikafI . 4 fits, vvhi ch, dedyning from 
die purii> r , fimpl]ciri.c,and Imirutcerialjty,of our Prindpaii Science of Magnitudes! 
dk> yet nciicrthelcs vfe rhe great ayde , direction , and Method of the fiiyd 
pHncip.iflSden^r, and hauopropre names, and difliutt; both from theSdeucc 
Grcmctrit, { fro on which they arc denued)artd one from die other. As Per- 
fpeftiue, Aftronomic, Mufiktj Colmographie, Aftrologie,Statikc, 

A n thnq pogmph ie,Trochilike, Hclicofop h i e, Pneumn ci th mit, Mc- 
nadrie, Hypogetodie, Hydragogie, Horumctric, Zo^raphic, Arthi- 
roi’tii re, Natrieacion , Thai i m aturgi kc and Archem aftri c. I thi tike it 
necdlaiy, orderly, of thde to giitc fomc peculier defenptions :andwichali,tQ' 
touch fome of their commodious vfrs, and Fo to make dus Preface, to be a Iicde 
frvete,plea£jin t Nofirgayc for yoU,TQ comfort your S pinies, bey ng almoft out of 
courage, and in defpayrc, (through brunih brurc ) Weeny ng that < 7 ^wr 07 /, had 
but frrued for b uildy ng of an houfr,or a curious bridge,or the roufo of Weftmm- 
ftcrholl, or fome witty pretty dcuilc, or engyn , appropriate to a Carpcnccr 7 or a 
Ioyner&c-Thar rhe thing is Farre orherwife, the n rhe worid, (commonlyjlo this 
day, hath dejncd,by wordc and vvoiko, good profc wiibe madc T 

/k mong thefe Artcs, by good reafon, PerTpeCtiUC ought to be had, cte 
of i^fjlrwmiicaUAmgrcnas, perfoS knowlcdgccan be atreyned. And byeaufc 
ofiheprtrogadttcofX^ ,beyng thcfirftof&Wf Creatures.- and the eye, the light 
of on r body, and hfr Senfe moft mighty^nd his organ moft Arrifieialf and Ge em- 
will begy n thcifore. Pcrlpe^Tme^s an Art Machc- 
maticall J which demonftrateth die mantfr,artd properties, of all Ra¬ 
diations DireftjBroken ,and Reflected.This Dcfmpcjon .or N station, is 
bri efr hu r ir reached! fij fane,as die world is wyde. It concemerh all Crcatures ? 
ail Addons, and poUions, byEimttation of beames perfonnned. Bcimes,or na- 
TUUillmrs, (here) l ineane, notoflighttmelyjorof eolonr (rhough they,to eve, 
giue flitw h witneMid profe, wherby to grown d the Ane v^po n )bu t alfo ofother 
T r-i,bodi Ssilfatju/li, and Actid&uatt, the certaine and determined aihuc fla- 
dial! emanations. By this Admitting to fpeake ofthe highdi nomtes;weinay 
vfe our eyes,and the ligh t,w ith greater pleafurc :and peffaSter ludgcmcn r:bodi of 
things,in lighcfeetiA of'others wh ich by like order of Ligbtcs Radiations, worke 
a nd ptoiiuce their cffe[3es. We may lit aJframcd to be jgiioran t ofthe caufr,wby 
fo iiindry waves our eye is deceiued^nd abufed^as, while the eyeweenrtha roud 
Globe ot Sphere(be)mgJfarre ofno tea flarand pbine Cirdc^nd fo likewifeiud- 
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gcth j plaint Squarcjto be roudtEuppoflth walks parallds/rgapproehc^faftiecf: 
role and floure parallel 5 ,rhc one to bend downward ,thc other torift vpward,at a 
little diihincc from you. Againe , of thinges being in like fwiftnfs ofmouing , to 
ihinU die ncrer,to mouefmenand rhe farder,much rttnver.Nay,ofirw<> thinges, 
whcrofcheoneCiucori:pirabIy)doth mouc fwifter then the ortier , to demethe 
flower to mo lie very fwdt,& the other to ftandiwharan enor is this,ofbur(ye?Of 
the R aynbowj both oflii s C okra rs,ofthe order of the colours,oF the bignes ofi r, 
the place and heith ofit,{Bte)to know thecauies denjonfliatiite > is it nor plcalant, 
is it notncceflary^oftivo or three Sonnes appearing; ofBlafing bterres: and fiuch 
3 ike thinges : by natural l eaufes , brought to pafle , (and yet neuenhetes , offender 
muter, Signihciaue ) is it not commodious for man ro know the very true caufe, 
& oeeaflofl Naturall f Yea h rather^is itno^gready, again fl the SouCrai’nty of Mans 
natuie, to be fo ouerfhot and ablated, with thinges ( at hand ) before his eyes i 
as with a Pccockcs tayle,and a Domes ncckc : or a whole ore, in water, hol¬ 
den, ro feme broken . Thyngcs,fjrrc of,io fcctnc nere ; and ncnc, to feme 
fane of . Small thinges a to feme great: and great, to franc final! - One 
man j to feme an Army . Ora man to beeurflly affrayed of his owne Ihad- 
dow - Yca/o much,to fcjre/hat 3 ifyou,bcing(alone)ncre a ermine gjtafle, and 
proffer,with dagger or fword,to foync ar the glade, you Jliall hidden ly be moued 
TogiucbackefirtmancrjhyreaFonofan Image,appearing in the ayrc T betwcne 
you& rheglilTe h wirh like hand, (Word or dagger^ with likcqufckflcs >foyningat 
vour vny eyc^i^cwife as yon do at rh.e Olaflc. Straunpc/his is,to hcare of: bu r 
more meruailona to behold, then tlicfemy wordes can Eignific. And tieurrrhe- 
lefie by deinonftraiion Optical!, the order and caufe thernf, is certified: cuch fo^is 
the mod is confcq u en r* Yca,th us much more,dare I rake vpon me,rowatd the la- 
iLfiying of the noble courtage, that Jongeth indendyfor the wifedomcofCaufes 
Naturall us ro let him vndcriland, that,in London, he may with his owne eyes, 
bane profc ofthat,which I hauc fayd herein , A Gendemin/wfiich Jbr his good 
feruice , done to his Ccuntrey,is famous and honorable: and fbrfldll in the Ma. 
rhcmaiicall Sciences, and Languages, is the Od man of this land. &c.) eucn he,is 
hab!e:aiid(I am fijrejwill, very'willingly, let the G bile, and profr be fene-and fo [ 
(here) requefl him : for the cncreafe ofwilcdoiuc ,in the honorable: and for the 
flopping of the mouthes malicious: and reprdling thearroganey of the ignorant 
Y c may cafilygcfle, what I mcane. This Art of FtrAtHmj s ofthat excellency, 
and may bcled,io the certifying,and executing offuch thinges,as no man would 
eafllv belcue: without Attuitl profe percei ucd 7 J fpeake nothing of ftnsraU Phi- 
kftfhttyt hicbjwithout Po^r/?«rf,eati not be fully vndcrfhndcd, not petfcdUyat- 
ictnedvnto, Nor, of Aflrextatit. whlch,wichout Perpflw.cw not well be groun - 
ded : hi or naturally Verified, and auouehed- That part hercof^whieh 

dealcrh with GbJltsf which name^lairedsa general! nunc, in this Arte, lor any 
thing, (fejm which ^Eeame reboundeth) is called CMftrih ■ and hath fo many v- 
fes,both memcilou s,and wofficablt: rhar,bothpt would hold me to long, to aiote 
th crin the priodpai conclutionsjall ready knowne: And alfofpcrchauncc) fomc 
rh i nges,might lackc due crtdice with you : And h rhetby, ro leefe my labor: and 
you,to flip into light Tudgement 11 ,Before you hauc learned fiiHidentCv the powrc 
of N aturc and Arte. 

Now, to proccdc: AftronoTniejis an Arte Mathematical I/which 
demonflrateth the diftancc, magnitudes, and all natural! motions„ 
apparcn«s,md parsionspropre to che Planets and fined Sccrrcs: for 

any 
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any time paft ,prefeHt and to com e:J n refpeft of a certai tie Horizon, 
or withon t refpeft of any Ho rizon ,By this Arte we ire certified of the di- 
ftancc of tire Starry .Skye^nd of cchc /Wtfroni the Centre oftht Earth- and of 
ihe grearncs ofjny fixed lUrrc fene, or Pktrtitj n relpcdl ol'the Earth es creamcs^ 
As, we are lure ( bj r this Ane J chat the Solidity, Maflincs and Body ol dh c S 
comeinetli die qnanarie of die whole Earth and 5 ra 3 a hundred dire feore and 
two tunes, idtc by ^ one eight parte of the earth. But rhe Body of the whole 
earthly globe and Sea^s bigger thin th e body of the Mone, th rcc and forty dfnet 
lefle by --off he Mcme. Wbeifon? rhe Smm is bigger then die L 3 f mu , 70 a a 
tLnesJtiTe, by ^ that)'«, predfely dp 40 JL bigger then the And yet 

the vnrkillfldl man,would judge them ah'kebipge. WherfoiT^fNeofrsrty^e 
one is inuch farder from T£,dien the other. The sa nxe , when he is ferdefl from 
the earth fwhich,now,in ourage,is,wlicn he is in rhe 3 . degree,of Caneer)i$ ,tt 79 
Scmidiauicttrs of the Eirth ,d j Jbm te, And the 1 juftrne when fhe 1 s fardtfl from the 
cm ih,is (Sg S emidiameters of the card] and The nerdi, that the com- 

tneth to the rauh.isSemidiunecersja u_ The diflanec of the Starry Skye is, fro 
vs jn Seinidianiefers of th e earth 200S1 Twenty rhoulknd fourdfeote, one, 

andnJmofla halfc. Snbtrad from this,th t nereft dill3nee h floiii the Earths 

and therof itmaincth Sem idiamtEcrs of rhe earth sooap Twenty thou&nd 

nine an d twenty and a cjuajtcr* So ihitke is the hcauenly Pdace , that the PU. 
iMiErhaueall their cKerofcin^ndmoft mmurJoufly peifounue thcCommaudc- 
ment and Charge to rhein giuenby the omnipotent Maicflieoftheking of kings. 
This is that, whidi in Ccncfa is ailed *kU< Confidcj it well, ThcSemitUa- 

metrrofdhe earrh,e 5 teinech of our common miles 343^ ^ three thou find, fourf 
hundred thirty fix and foutiedtuenrli partes of onetnyleiSuchas file whole earth 
and Sea > roundabout, is z r^oo. One and twenty thoufand fix hundred of our 
myles. Albwyng Ibr euery degree of the greatefi arc[e,chre leoremyles. Now if 
you way well withycurfctfc but this li tic paredl offrurc T as con¬ 

cerning the bigncfle*Diftiincc5 aiSs»ne,Maitt 3 Surry Sky } and the ] tuge maflincs of 
lit jjm> will you not frnde your Confcjcnces moued, with the kingly Prophci/ 
to fing th e confcfiion of Gods Clory,and fay,, The Hedtiem declare the _g/o- 
y; 1 of Gadzhi the Firmament I f'* jheaieth firth the yeurkt-i of his humits. 

And fo forth,for rhofefruc fi/ftflancs^oftharkingly Pfalme, WcU,weIIJtistime 
for fotne to lay hold or wifedome^nd to I udge truly of thinges.- and notfo to ex¬ 
pound the Holy word^ll by Allegories: as to Negledi ihewifedo[ne,powreand 
Guodnes ofGod ,in, and by his Creaiurcs, ind Creadon to be feen and learn ed» 
By parables and Analogies ofwhofe nimrcs and properties, the courfc of the Ho¬ 
ly Scriphire^aJfb,dedare[h to vs very many Myfleries^The whole Frame oFGodi 
Creatures, fwhi eh is the whole wbrld^is.rnvSja bright gMc: fromwhich, by re* 
flexEonjrebou iiderh to our knowledge and pereciueranec, Bcames, and Radian- 
onsvrepricfciJting the Image oHtis Infinite goodnes, Qinnijporc^and wifedorne. 
And we iherby ,arcrau"] |t^nd perfbaded to Glorific our Creator,as Goduud be 
ibardctfuil therfore - Co uld rh c H carheni/les finde xhefe vfcs,of (hdc mofl pure, 
bcawtifulfand Mighty Corporall Creatures ;and fliallwe^er that the true Sww 
offighiivifenefle isrifen aboue th c , o fpur remporall Htmij}hjtrk,isA hath 

fo jbundiititEy Area 1 ned mtn eiUrharu^jthe dirp^Bjsmcs ofhisgoodnes, mercy, 
and grace j Whole hear All Creatures fetflc ; Spirifiialland Corporall. Yifible and 
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Imrtflblf Shdl wtf Iiay)loobe vpewThi ,i ttfttt t iml f/amts^ an Ore and 

an Aifl; doth: 00 finder carcfall or inquifi due,whit they are: why wtre thty Cre* 
iced,How do they execute that they were Created for^being^I! Creatures, were 
for our Jute created : and both wc,ai >4 they,Creaicd, chiefly to glorihe th e Af 
mighty Creator: and that, by all movies,to vs pofilbie-. jV/iw: faith PUu 

** Efitumt) Ajkttwmiam, Stfirpsifim* q*Ud«* tfft. : 3 tye not igiormt,JJho- 
nmk t 9 he 4 thyiig oftxcetient tufi dottie. ro vs,f ram thcbc- 

dnningc^inmen^^and in manor convnaunded by God him felfe Jn aflnuch as 
fie made the S Sterreittu beTo vs/or knowledge ofSea* 

fons^rnd for Diilj nftions ofDayeSjand yearns» Many wotdes nede not - But I 
wifli/ucry man ftiould way this av6i djignti* And befldet that, conlcnc it alfo 
wlfh rhe tenth Chapter of Hunmie. And though Some ihinke, that there,they 
haae found a rod: Yet ModcftRca/bn, will be in<Mcieut Judge, who ought robe 
beaten therwith/in rdptifl of our purpofe- Leaning chat: I pray you vnderfland 
this: thatsvltlftpr great diligence ofOhfcruation , extmination and Calculation, 
iheir periods and eoUrfes(wherby Ttif iiuUw of Se.afons,yeaK s,and New Monet 
migl k preCiftly be kitownc)a>uId not exactly be ccrrifitd . Which thing to per- 
fonne^s that fit ,Vhkfr wchtre hauc Defined to be Ap/momt, W'Eicrby, we 
may tiaue the diflind Couric of Thue*,dayes,yeare5j and Ages: aflvdl for Confi- 
der.iiio e/SacFcd JYophofifi^complifhed in due tiane,foretold ■■ as forhighMy- 
fikatl Solemnities holding. And Ibrall other humaineafluiras , Conditions,and 
coucitantes ,vpqn certainc time, beiwenc man and man ^> with many other great 
vfcsf Whcrin, fvcicly), would be great tnccuroaty* Conftifion,vnrruih P andbru- 
rifh Barbaroufiiesitvithout the wondcrflitl diligence and Ddllofthis Arte: conti- 
iiuaJly leanfitig,and deteiutiningTimet^itidpoiodet of Time, by rhe Record of 
the heaucnly Booke, whenn all times are written: and to be read with an JjlrMt- 
bkdHtLsft/tii flede ofa fcfhie* 

M uflkCjofMocionjharh hlsOrigiiull eaufc 'Thtrfore,afrerthe motions 
mafr fajftjandroofl Slow, which arein the Firmament,ofNarurep<:ifoniied:and 
tndfrrfw.n l !/«x tmrrtCexfd&nint now 1 will Speakeofan otherkindc afMrtie*, 
producing found,audtbl^atidol'Man numerable. CMufikel call here ihar St mee, 
which of rhe Grekcs is called Hermaici . Not medling with the Controucriie be- 
twchc the auneient H*rk>e/nj}ti r and Cj ru/jiftrf. Midi ke is a M ath cm at icall 
Scicnci,which tcachctfi ,by^l«n fe and rcafoPj perfectly to indgc,and 
O^dtfi drirerfirics Of loUndti,hyc and low. ABrtaemeand OWvfikt 
jtt SflletS jfaith PUt** As for Apesemt^ the eycsiSo, for m MtUeM,the. 

cares w'tre made. But li Aptrumtt hath a more diuinc Contemplation, and cd- 
rtfitl.ftp,then morall ey e iah ptrcciue : So/s CM*fit ro be confidcred^thar the 
* Miride may be preferrcdjbclbre the Cite. And from audible found p we ought 
to afeende, to the eximihation : Which numbers arc Hirmtxtitujsvi which not. 
And why,either, th t ohe ait=or rhe other are nor. I c*uld at large, in the heaticnly 
'morionsandtfiibnffijdcfctibeamttuailous Hatmonie , or Pytk*gw*i Hatpc 
with eig_ht fringes. A!fo,fbtwhar might be fayd of Mercuntu " tw o Hirpcs. 
cche offonre: Stringes Elcmcntall. Ands'eiy fluu nge matrcr,might be illedged 
ofth? ffamfme^co our * Spiriruafl part appropriate. As in FuUmxur tlurd boke, in 
the fourth andfrxth Chapters mayappeare. * And what is the aufeofthe apt 
bonde,imd flendly fdow(hip,ofEhcInt(lk< 3 aait and Mcmall part qfvi, with our 
grofle ^ comiprililc body:but a ccrtaine Meane, and Henttenietts SfirUmlittt^ with 
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tethfirtftiptytty#? tfhfh’j* 4 v>.ixrr)rtpfiwg'to fi;t " J HtJ< t’l^,W?„ 

' tbefwud ftppmmi^m: nu^Jit be lay d t of Harmunt, N a tj(nn,inti» MnEd^ j' 

wouldJijjl^ly Jinr of rlic fundry Mumjeef,is l may temu,- it) and concmfc, ?SD t 

Jiucafccplkuiotiifiiitt Application qftlLtfcz/-maHww/. ,ih orihr^foureiliV^tirinti: A- 

Maruoikebs h aue che e fi Iku : 311 d yet may be tbimde>and produced the J ike: 

with lb me pioportionslJ cu niiiJerjti un for our rLmc,jiid bei rtg : :n re Epfiit of rhe f 
StslBt,of the .thitigts ihtm: fit which, and by which, the wondrous riketes were 
it /ruuyltu JivnfcriitH and 7 htefirttsim aJfinnedjthlit,by utVftfii, griefi'sanddi- 7 c 
feolbs yf rise Mindc^nd body rn ighi he cured,or i nfcrrCd. And w r e tinde in Kc- ivirfiy **" 
em'de/h^t Terpfidtr,ATtay! t lpitm*4i ('■>rfitu j n Atufittn t T>jykl t fjjAajaiyy, I/ttitfi- iutkr 

tits, Af'fii i«jV; and 1 nsefbtmMy fi-irimnicait Clonfijnaty J’liut doneiind brougj 11 ft****t<*fm 
ro pas/Jungesmore then menuifous, to here ofi Of them then, making no tar- . 

dec difiouhein thiii place r S ure 1 am, rhar Common Mufit y cpitnryanly vfodUs It ' 1 ^ ."™ 
found to the LMupitm and Hcarers/o he fo Commodious andplcgiant, Thar d^Jf^aphu 
I wonEd fiiy and diEpntc.but thus much :That i t vvere to be othetmft vied, then it thmgkt. 
is j Ihoukl finde more repnceuers, then I could tin do priuy,or ndlTuUofiuy mea¬ 
ning. In thitigrsiberforceuidtnt^Tid betterlmowciijihcn Icaiiexprcfletsndfb 
allowed and liked oflfasl would wilh.fptne other tlungesjhod the like hap) I will 
(pare ro enlarge my lines any Fardcr,hnr confequendy follow my purpoEr. 

OfCoJmographlC-,r appointed brieflyinthis place, to gcircyoufoiuc 
ictcffigenct. Cftimti!*raphie,is che whole and perfedi drier:prion rjf 
the fieaucn ly,and aJ I o elemental! I parte of the world ,and their \\o+ 
mol ogall application , and mytuall colJarioii neccflaric. This An, 
requireth AlUewme, Gtegfifiie . tfjdrtgrjfik and Uifttpe , The'rforc,-it is no 
fmall Arte/ibtfo fintple ,0s in common praAifo,ni£(fi]ghEly)eonfidericd. Tin? 
mirthcth Hcaucn, and the Lanhin one flam e^-od aptly applieth pans Correfipfi- 
denr:So,as. AeHeaiieniy Globe, may fin pta^Efe) be duely deicribed vt ion rhe 
GcographkiiTI, and Hydrographical! Globe. And there, fbi.e vs to coruidcr an 
cpdt, an Efi'fiit/jfu, Pebi v Sttrm in Fhcir true Longitudes, 

I^uin*ie. 5 d>edinado[is/itid VcniolLrie. fllb Climcs^nd Parollelstand by anttv- 
rixrnt .inn^red.gnd ituolmion of rhe eutliiy Globefas the Heagen, is, by die Fri- 
w,titJM:,i;ariedabotiiin 24urqiiat| Hourcs) rolcame the Kifu'ges undSettitigcs cf 
$t<;rre5fof virfii in h Is Ge^r/ia ofin his MtdHmeMSfimCt 
Pcrdicca Ring of the Macedonians: of Dktlety to King Aatigona^ and oiltjcr fa¬ 
mous ph>fpfifn preimbed)a thing nectflary r , For due jnariuring of fli e eas th > 

Njiffg.un>? i.for rhe Alcerarion ofmatts body: being, wlkde.Sidi^wouudtd.ot bm- 
fed. By rhe H-euolurion , aifo, or mouing of the Globe Cofino graph * rhff 

Hfilng and Setting of thcSorme: the JLcngtbcsjofdaycs and nigfircs ;.the Hourcs 
'^ni| times fbeph nighran£lday)areEu]ownc: with very many oflifir plraianE and 
nccefljry vies ; Wllftftf* fomc arcknowne: but better remain^for foch to know 
and vfc: wh o ot’afparke of true firejcan niakea wonderfb 13 bonfire, by applying of ^ 
dutma trer.duely. 

Of here I make an from '„4ftrerrtr?xie; not 

by ncwdttjife, bu t by good reafon and au [horitfc: Par, Afrrologi e,is ,1 tt Arflc 
MdthcmaricaH, width re.ifuxiably detncinfbnrccli the operations 
and efFe^cs, of die natural! butties, of J-tid letrete influeru:c; 
of LheSrerrcsand Planers; in ericty cidmtnt el cm entail body' 
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at all times 3 m any Horizon illimned. This Am isfuinillied with ma¬ 
ny other gn^t Aires ami cqmiiTLces: As wirh pcricibc PerJJ.'tZli/it, \^ABr^poptie t 
Ctfmtgrtfkri 'Zxjiiiu'jllPhilofophk of the jj.EEc.tti niics,ihc Arce ofG radnauci n^nd 
fame good vnderftadingin tM/fh; and yc; moreaucr, with an other great Arte, 
hereafter following, though I, here, for this before, for feme confi derations me 
miming. Sufficient ( you fee ) is iht thrift, to make this rare and fccretc Artc,of: 
and hardenough to frame to the CamcEutlon SyllogiJlicalt. Yet both the mani- 
folde and eontin tuH tianailes oFthf moftaundent midwife Philofophers^br the 
attuy ning of this Ane j and by raamplH of effc&es, to continue the fame : hath 
left vmovs fufficient prtiufc and witnrfle t and wcydfo ) 4 aily aay perceane, That 
mam body, and all otVer Elemental! bodies, are altered, ditpded, wdlrcd, pieaj u - 
red, and J i fpld/i: red, bv the 1 n finer: tialJ wotldng of the S unncyMsnc „and th e other 
Stir re i and Planets , A nd! dbftfofe^yeti ArsHellr^ in the firft of his MttiareloghaU 
boa tej, jfi fhe feotmd c hapter: EJ? intern tstacffiria MttnduS iHe, fupants l-aXunsintt 
ftrt (tausHMi . f't, snAt, vis tins •upiMerfk rtpjlvr. jfj fiaaitlsm CjuJj prism. ptiUpd* 

nmmbuS r/I t vndrmstm priRtipiam txti&H* Thai IS r Trtl Citmruf **Z iVorld is of' 
mtrfSititj atmofl 3 next adioyrting/o the lewenly motions: That Jr 6 m thtnct } 
all bn iNr rttfc orfirtc mttyhegouemed. For/hat is to k thought thefirfi Ca ufe 
ynto aU : from 'tfhid> t the bepimhig of motion jis- And againe, lli the icnih 

Chapter - Qp&tet ig/ittr Jr /jf.-if/y gnnetpit fumamMi „ & tAufa immam jiptilriex. 

igitur 'Ft tptrotsJr imniurn pripnint , Cirntlni ijtc tffnqt** 
taatufijlt Sufis Lin a t J-p. And fo forth * Hii Mrte&rt %for£ bo oke 5, are full oforgii- 
monies, and t-fftdualJ dcmoa/hatlons,oft];e vertne, operation, and power oft he 
heaucnly bodj'eSjinandvpon dir: FowCr Eiemcntrs, and othor bodies^of ihcm 
^dihn-pcrfcdjlyjor vnpcrtee'lly } ccnnpofcd^ And in hisfecandbodce, OtGtrxrj- 
rif jrr & Csrrufmne > If) the midi Chaplet. J $uactrt* & prim* htia> Osina Jr Ifiltri' 
tar fJttfi nrn ejf; SeJ cbUq*i drilli Lttio : a & cmnana tf^fr dankl metHr#ft; 

In EngHfor, thus. Wherefore the hpprrmottmotion> is not the caulk of Gtm* 
ration and Corruption, hui the motion of the IZodiakeofir, that > kth i h cat- 
tmmall f and is cauftd&f rtw movinges . And m his ret.'ondbaolrc,and fecotid 
Chapter of hys Pbjfk ts. Jl*rm Ham^/tatrai hvmincm, dt% Sol, For flcfdttffiyth he) 
and the Sonnes aT * c&H f e sf mdtts generation * Authonors may be brought 
very many: both of looo.aoooyeaaiid ^ooo.yeatei Anri^uiiie r of great rkili- 
fipbrn, Expert, Wfr, and godly m tn jfot that Conduficm; wbi ch ,dai ty and bouro- 
^tvcmciv^^y djfcemeandpetceauebyfenrtaridrealbri: All beaftts do fede, 
aod /imply by ih cir a£bons and paJlions, on rward and inward; A !l Plants, 
Hcrbes, Trres, floiverf, and Fmites. And finally, the Elan mtes,and all thinges 
cfihetJcnicntes compoledido geue Tertunooie (as Arijhrtk fayd j thanhcyr 
Whole Thjfofhhnt} i?ertuts f and nafura.il motions , depend of the .Atfmittt of 
the he&vmij motions and Injhmats * whereby jbefide tkt jpcdfcall order And 
forme^dne to euctyjeedc: an d kjide the 7^lature J propre to the Irtdimdfui If A fa* 
trix t ofthtlhmg produced: [Fhatjbal if he the heavenly Imprejlbn ? the pa ftU 
and iircumjfstffc jflirologitn hath to Conclude. Not onely ('by Apitdefmei} ri 
burby Namjall and Mafocmaticiif demonftiaLionTBJ' j B r rj. Whenctidto, what 
SdraeesAJtrcLiuifiHi: (iviihoui oteqjcinn } 1 pjnJy haue h ere warned: And ip my 
Prrpi&xsnti { brides other rnarier there difdoftd ) I hatie Maihmrrically form- 
shed eprJic whale Method : To thrf orirage,noc To catcfoJly handled by any,ihic 
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cucr t fawyir hean.1 of I was, (for “ a i .ycarcs ago) by ccrtarne came ft difpunri- j j 4S 

on 5,of the Learned Etrardm Mfrengr/mQ AnHnm Cs^ahaj (and odier,) therto lb r n« 

proiiokfd -and (by my conflani and in u indble zealc to the vcritic)?n obferuarioris l**s$*- 
of Hcaurniy Inlhl enefesf to if‘e Minute ofdLTic,)than/o diligent: An d chiefly by 


ruibleKefoniier, of three Somes ofpeopkt about thefe Influeniiall Operations, 
greatly tiring from ihe truth. Wlvcrof, rhe one, is Ligh t Bele iters jT he odtrr. A 1 "*- 

Ligh c Deipi lets ^and the ibifo Ligh t P radi fers. The firft, 5v moft cbmon 
.Sort, rh ink*: the Heaucn and fiferres,to be uiTwCnblc to any their donees or de- 1 - 

fi res: which is nor ib-and ,in dede,rhcy,to m uch,outr reachc. The Second forre 
thinke no 1 nAitcnuall venue ( Ho the he a uenly bodies ) ro bcarc any bway ill Ge- a ■ 

iteration and CotTUpdarijin this Elan email world. And to die Sunni > Mont and 
Sttrm{ being fo in Any, lo pure , 1 b bright ,fo wonderful] bigge, lofarrein diftanee, 
lb manifold in their motions ,foeonftam in their periodcs .&c r J they affignea 
ftrigliT^mple office or two^nd fo allow' vmo disaccording to their cap3eitits)as 
nindi vertuCjind power Influenriallyis ro theSignc of the SxnncMwt, and feuen 
Sreircchanged vp(forS:gne$)Ln fondon/ordiftimftion ofhoufes,& fuch grofTe 
lielpesyn orirwordly affaires: And they vnderfhad not{or will not vndetffundjof 
the otlu-r workingcs,and venues of rhe H cauenly Snnnt, Mam, and Sierra - no: fo 
inueh^s rhe Matincr,or HuCband man r no, not fo much,as the Elephant doth, as 
the Cjntetphdlas , as the Poipftiiine doth: nor w ill allow thefo perfbei, and incor¬ 
ruptible mighty bodies, fo much vcrtuall Radiation, & force, as they foe in a litlc 
pccccofa/tfjjff«//Mf- which,at great diftinccjlliewcth his opciation . And per- 
c hauutc they rhinke,ihe Sea Sc Ritters f as rhe Thames ) co be feme quickc thing, 
ardfotoebbe,andflow,mninand out, of thcmlblues,aiihcir ownc fantalies, 

C CkI Ik lpC,God helpe. Su rety,thefe men,conic to fliort: and ei ther are to dull: 
or w illritllv blind: or,perhaps,to malicious . The third man, is the common and 
vtilgarc \Jtj}rfitpgeji,QT PmCt 1 for: who, being not duclv,arrifocially^tnd pcifcifily j. 

rhrniLhabyctjCither forvainc glory,or gaync Tor likeafninule dolt,& blindc Bay- 
at L !, both iti nutter and maner,errcth:io ihcdifotcdn ofinc ffVry, and modefo A- 
jlrelj/emsnd to the robbing of rliofcmoft noble cotpomU Creatures,oft]ieirNa- 
tiifuIVemicibeing mofonughty :moft beneficLtll to all clcmenrall Generation, 
Corruption and ihcappaTtenanecs'and moftHarmemLous in their Monarchic; 
for which thin^es,bdngltnowen^ndmodeftly ided:we might]iighly,and conti¬ 
nually glotifie GodjWirn the princely Prophet,faying, 7 he Meauetu declare 
the GtOrieofGod.sthomade tk Heaters in his'toifedomt: ^thomnde tfseSonne t 
for to hmt dominion ofthe day : th Af >nr and S ter res to ham dominion ofthe 
nyghf: thereby f Day to dayyttereth falhe: and night Jo mght declavrthkwip* 
ledge-Trnyfe himytUyeSterres/nd Light. Amen. 

|N order, nowfoloweth, of5tRtlke,fomewhat to fay, what we meane by 
that name:and whatcoinniodity,doth,on fuch Am, depend, $iaiike , is an 
Arte M athe mad cal I, which demon fin teih the taules ofheauynes, 
a nd I i <jU e nes of a] I thynges: an d of moti ons and properti es, co bea¬ 
ny 11 es and lichen es,bel 0 Eiging. And for afinueb as,^by ilie llilau k , or Jla- 

bnce(asthc cliiefftnfible Iitflt nmenr ,) Espcricree ofthefcdtmonfl rations may 

b.Lii). be 
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behadiwe call tlus Art,Ji 1 * tiii*. that is jht Experiment^ ofskBiUnce. Oh, that men. 
wifo what prothi, (all mancr of way cs) by rhis Attemighi grow, to the hable exa- 
t uuner, and diligent pnfbfcr. Thou anety,knQwcft aU thfngcs predfoly (O God) 
■i who half made weight and Pijiince,rhy ludgcmcnrt who haft created all tf singes 
1 m jVtw6er,irAr^V h P«f^A#M/j^:Andhaft wayed the inouniaines and hits in a lia- 
1 lanct: who baft peyfod in thy hand , borh Heauen and earth . Wo therfbre war- 
t Tied by ibe Saci cd'vvord,to Co ntidcr thy Crcatuncsund by tJiat conftdemtrcm, to 

- svynne n glyms (a* fo were,) or (haddow of pereeiuaatiet, that diy wifodotnc, 

■ andgoodnes is infinite^ind viifpeakible, in thy Creatures declared:. And 
' befog furdrr aduotifod, by thy nqerdfull gaodnes, chat,three prindpaJI wayes, 

■ wc«,oFihc,vied to Creation ofoil shy Creaiurcs,namely, ^asMber, IVdight and 

- ^Ifrj^fiftAnii tor as much 3 S,of and Mrafnrt, the two ArtCS (4 undent, fa- 

■ mou s,a nd to humai nv vrfes in oft neoefoary,) a re,all ready,fuffidcncly tno wen and 
-1 Pitirit: 'This third key,we befechc thee (through tiiy accuftomed goodnes,) 
■■ that it may come to the nedeful! and fidficient knoivledge,offiich ihy Seruauntcs, 
■* ai tn ihy warkemAnftiip, would gladly ftnde,chy true oeeafions (pirrpofcly of the 
► vfbd; wliereby wc ftioisld giorifiethy natne^nd fttew fonh (to the weaklingcs in 

n fjhh' thy wondrous wiletfome and Goadnrs. Amen. 

Mrrtuile nothing ar this pang(gadJy^end,you Gendcandzelous Student.} 
An other da v.pcTehaunce,you will pe rceiuc , what octdioii rauiicd mf. Here, as 
now,] will glue you fomc ground ,an <3 with all Pome forw , of ccrtainc com modi- 
D« t u* this Acre ahfong. '"And byanifc this Arte is rare , my wordes and pradifes 
nt'uhr be to ifarke: vnkaftyou had fome fighr.holden before the matrer-and rhar, 
E>i?ft willbe,in giulngyon,our of Arebtmtdtr dcmonftranons,afew principal Con- 
duilijns.isfofowcfh. 

l + 

TLcSuperficies oFeuery Liquor, byitfclfe confiflyno,and in 
t^uyet, is SphiTieall ; the centre whereof, is the fame, which is the 
centre of rke Ertrch. 

l. 

If Sojidc Magnitudes, being of die fame bignes, ot quad do, that 
any Liguoris^nd haayngalfo thtfame Haight: be let downein¬ 
to rhe lame Liquor,they will fotde downeward^that no parte of 
ch rm, lli all be abouc rhe Superficies of rhe Liquor : and yet neuer- 
ihd«, th cv will noc fi n ke vt ter ly d ow nc,or dr owne, 

1 * 

If any Solidc Magnitude beyng Lf^htflr then a Liquor, be let 
downe inw the fame Liquor , it will ieededowns,To farre into the 
fame Liquor, chac fo great a qua acme of that Liquor, as is the parte 
of the Solid Magnitude, ferried downc into the lame Liquor : is in 
W ajghc t .rquail,t o the- l vaightofthewhoIeSolidMagnioidc. 

4* 

Any 5nlide Magnitude, Lighter then a Liquor, forced downer 


5fk..!4r.-4 •{» 
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into the fame Liquor, will moue vp\^rd , with fo great a power, 
bvhowmuch ,the Liquorhauyng rqliall quamiueto the whole 
Magnitude,is hcauyer then the fame Magnitude. 

J» 

Any Solid Magnitudc,heauycr then a Liquor,beyng let do wne 
into the lamcLiquoiywill linkedownevtterly: And wilbein that 
Liquor , Lighter by fo much , as is the waight or heauynes of the 
Liquor,hauing bygnes or quantitie^cquall to the Solid Magnitude. 

6 . 

If any Solidc Magnitude, Lighter then a Liquor, be let downc 
into the lame Liquor, the waight of the fame Magnitude,will be, 
to the Waight of the Liquor. (Which is arquallin quantiuc to the 
whole Magni cude,) in that proportion , that the pane, of the Mag-1 ufllfSSd 
nitudelcttled downe,is to the whole Magnitude. 

gY thde verities .srear Enorsmay be reformed, in Opinion of the Naturall 
^Motion of things, light and Heauy. Which errors,arc in Natural! Philofophie 
(almoft ) of all me alloyred.to much milling 10 Authority .and falfc Suppolitions. 

As,Ofany two bodyes,the heauyer, to moue downward falter then ^ _^ 

thclighccr. This error,is norrirft by me,Noted.- but by on e lohn BAptiti Jr Be- 
rtddits. Thcchicf of hit propofirions^s this: which feemeth a Paradosc. 

Ifthercbctwobodycsofoncforme,andofonckyndc,arquallin 
quanticieor vnarquall, they will moue by arquall/pace, in arquall 
cyme: So that both chcyr mouynges be in ay re, or both in water: or 
in anyone Middle. 

Hcmipon,inthcfcatcofGunnyng ) ccmi'>e good difeouries (otherwife) 7*. 
may rea-iuegreataincndcmcnt,andfofocrance; la thecntended purpofc > alfo, The 
alioanng foma lut to the imperfi-dion otNanirC: notaunfwerable to the preci- y.a vf e ,f 
fenci ofdeinolvftrJtion . Morepuer.by thrfbrefoid propofirions ( wifely vfed.) iUr/t 
The Ayre,the Avater,die Earth,the Fire, may be nerely,knowcn,how lighr or hea- iw*(. 
uy they arc f Naturally ) in their affigrted partes ! orin the whole. And rhen,to 
tiiin^es HI cmdrfrall ,tu ming vourpradife: you maydcalcfoi the proportion of the 
M »nenres,in the tliinges Compounded. Then, ro rhe proportions of the Hu¬ 
mour* in Man; their waighrcs: and the waight ofhis bones,and flcfti.&c. Than, 
by waight, ro Imuc conlideration of the Force of man ,any maner ofivav: in whole 
onn pirt-Tljen, may you, of.Ships water drawing, diurrfty,in the 5 eaand in frdli 
waterjliaue pleafan t conirdcration .* and ofwayine vp of any thing, fonken in Se3 
or ui frefli water Ac. And (ro lift vp your hcada loft:) by waight,you may, as 
precilcljV* by any ihftrumentcls.mcafure the Diameters of Stmt and tJUene.jrc. 

Frendc, I pray youA way thefc thinges,with thciuft Balance ofRealbn. And you 
wUI-ftndeAltitudes vpori Mcruailes: And cftcmeotie Drop ofTruih ( yea in 
Nattirall Philofophiejmore worrB,then whole Libraries of Opinions, vndemon* 
ftratedror notaunlwcring to Natures Law,andyfourexperience. Leaning rhefir 
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ihinges.thus: I will giuc you two or threcjlightpra&ifcs, to great purpofe: arid lo 
limlh my Annotation Suuull. In Mathcmaticr.ll matters, by the Mechankiens 
ayde, we will behold, here, the Commodity ofwaight. Make a Cubc,of any 
one Vniformc: and through like hcauy flutter of the fame Sruffc,inakc a Sphxre 
or Globc.prccifely.ofa Diameter xquall to the Kadicall fide of die Cube. Your 
ftuttc,nuy be wood. Copper, Tinne, Lead,Silucr.&c. ( bcing,as 1 fayd.oflikc na¬ 
ture , condition,and like waight throughout .) And you may, by Say Balance, 
hauc prepared a great number of the linallcft waightes: which, by thole Balance 
cjn be dtlcemed or rryed. and lb,hauc preceded to make you a perfect I*yle, com¬ 
pany & N umber of waightes: to the waight offu,cight,or twdue pound waight: 
moll diligently rryed,all.And ofeuery one , the Content knowen, in your leaft 
waight,that is wayable. [They that can nor Italic thefc waightes of precilcnes: 
may,by Sand,Vnifotmc,and well duftcd,makc them a number ofwaightcs/omc- 
what nerc prccifenes: by hairing euer the Sand: they Hull, at length, come to a 
leaft common waight*Thercm,Ileauc the fardcr inarrcr,to their diJcmion,whom 
nede (lull pinchc.j The E'enttuns conliderauon ofwaight, may feme precilc 
enough: by eight defeentes progrcfsionall,* hairing, from a gray lie. Your Cube, 
Sphxiy,apt Balance^nd conucnicnt waightcs,bcing ready fall to workc.*. Firft, 
way your Cubc.Notc the Number of the waight. Way, after that, your Sphxre. 
N otc likcwii*c,thc N uber of the waighr.If you now find the waight ofyour Cube, 
to be to the waight of the Spharrc,as at. is to 11 -Then you fee, how the Mcchani- 
cien and Exfrrttmnier , without Geometric and Demonftrarion, arc ( as ncrcly in 
effedj touglit the proportion of the Cube to the Sphere: as I haue demonftrated 
it,in the end of the twelfth bokc of Emeltdt. Often, try with the fame Cube and 
Sphxre.Then,chaungc,your Sphxre and Cube,to an other matter: or to an other 
bignes : till vou hauc nude a perfect vniucriall Experience ofit. Pofsiblc it is, 
that you dial! wynne to nerer tcrmes,in the proportion. 

When you hauc found this one ccrrainc Drop of Naturall veritie,precede on, 
to Infcrrc.and ducly to make aftay,ofimatter depending. As, bycaufe it is well de¬ 
monftrated , that a Cylinder, whole heith, and Diameter of his bafe,is xquall to 
the Diameter of the Sphxre, is Scfquialter to the fame Sphxre (that is^s j. to a:) 
To the number of the waight of tli cSphxre^ddehalfcfo much,asitis : andfo 
hauc you the number of the waight of that Cylinder. Which isalfo Compre¬ 
hended ofour former Cubc:So,that the bafe of that Cylinder, is a Circle dclcri- 
bed in the Square, which is the bafe of our Cube. But the Cube and the Cy¬ 
linder,being noth of one heith, hauc their Bafes in the fame proportion , in the 
which,they arc, one to an other, in their Mafsincs or Solidiac. But,bcforc,we 
hauc two numbcrs,exprclsing their Mafsincs , Solidities , and Quantities, by 
waight: ;vhcrforc,wc hauc * the proportion of the Square,to the Circle, inferibed 
in the fame Square. A ndfo are wc fallen into the knowledge fenlible, and Expe¬ 
rimental! of _yfnhimedcs great Secret: of him, by great trauailc ofimnde, fought 
andfbund. Whcrforc,to any Circle giuen ,you can giuc a Square xquall: *as 
1 h.tuc tuughr,in my Annotation,vpon the firft propolition of the twelfth bokc. 
And likcwile,ro any Square giucn,you may giuc a Circle xquall: *If you defenbe 
a Circle,whkh dull be in that proportion, to your Circle inferibed, as the Square 
is to the fame Circle Tlm.you may do,by my Annotations,vpon the fecond pro- 
pofinon of the twelfth bokc o tEmSdt , in my third Problemc there. Your dili¬ 
gence may come to a proportion,ol the Square to the Circle inferibed, nerer the 
tiuth.thenistl1epropomonof14.to11. Andconfider, thatyou maybegynat 
the Circle and Square, and lb come to conclude of the Sphxre,& the Cubc,what 

their 
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their pfopoiiion is:a&now > you came from the Sphxnc.'.ro rheOnde. For,ofSiU 
ncr,or G oJd,orLattoti I.amynsor plates (tlicro one hole drawee (hc.roancr 


you Ihah then, waying your C. . J . . >u . , 

your Circle, as 14- to u. As I haue Noted, in the beginning of Eftckdtt twelfth 
boke.&c .after this reforr to my Lift proportion,vpon the (aft ofthe twelfth. And 
iherejielpe yourftlfe,to the end. And, here. Note this, by the way. That we 
may Square the Circle, without hatting knowledge of the proportion,oftfefc Ci r- 
ctimferencc to foe Diameter: as you hauc here pereeiued. Andotheiwayes 
alfo, I can demctiftrattitSo tba^many hatiecnmbcrd them1 ftfocsfopflftuodly* 

l-vip ►li nntnr ualilc B l a i fVYP rtfnrtPTrtFEISTJ" firfr ? ftn/f frllfl IT1 _ . I 


to yourconlideracion: maid ng haft to ddpaicn an other Magi (halt Problemc: and 
to bring iL.ticrer to your knowledgt^and readier dealing with,thcn the world (be- ,<Ti 
fore this dayjhad it fbi you .that 1 can tdl of. And that is, A MahmsasU UubUjng 
fftht cufar&t. Which may, th us,be done: Make of Copp er piares ,orTyn 7 % 
pj ates ,a fo iirfq u are vprigh t P yrarnis ,or a Cone : perfcdly Fafh i oneti ^ 
in the holow T vv"i thin . Wh eririj lee gr eac di licence be vied ? 10 ap- jVkw; 
proclic {as nerc as may be) to cheMaiKematieHali perfection oft ho k 
figures . At their bafes them be al [ open: cuery where, el.^ m oft 

‘doie J ati£i iuftro. From the vertex, to die Circumference pf the baft rkanuat^ 
of the Cone; Sc to thefides of the bafe ofchePyrannis:Let,4 r liriight 
lines be dravvenpn the iofide of chcCtme andFyramis ; makyng at 
thdr fatt,on thepertmeiers of the bafes, eouall angles on botli ndes 
them fclues t with the 1 ayd pe ri meter?. Th ei"e 4 .li nes (i n the Pyra- 
mi 5 . andasmany,in die Conc)druide;one,in 11, .rqualE panes: and 
an other,m 14,an other,in fio, and, an other, in 100, (reckenyug vp 
fromthevcrccit.) Or vfe other numbersofdiuiiTfinjas expertence 
lhall teach you. Then/ Ice your Cone orPyramiSj with die \xrtcx 
downward, perpendicularly, in refpeft of the Bale. {Though ir be 
othenvayeSjithindrech nothyng.) So let cheinoft ftedily beftayed. 
Now,[fthcTebeiCube,whiehyouwold haue Dubbled-MakeyouapKiy Cube 
ofCpppcr^ Silucr, Lead, Tynnc, Wood, Stone, or Bone, Or d smoke ahoLlow 
CubejorCubikcoffen, of Coppet,Saluer, TyrruitjOr Wood &e. Theje,youmay 
fo pK>porti 5 in rdpriS ofyour Pyrnmis or Cone, that the Pyramisor Cone, will 
be nablc to conceme the watighi pfthem, in water, ^.orq, timcsifli tlit leaft: whar 
ftulflo euct ch cy be m ade of,Lct n nt voiir Solid angle, at the venex,be to lliatpe: 
l>ut that the water may come with tale,to the very verier ,ofy our hollow Cor e or 
Py ramis.Pur one ofy our Solid Cubes in a Balance apt: ake the waight thcrolex- i.n. 

aflly in water. Powre that water, { without Ioffe) into the Ejoltnw Pyiamis or 
Cone,q uitt(y. M.irtc in your lines,w hat numbers the wacet Cuitcth: Take tlit 
walghr ofrhcjfiine Cube xgaitte: in ch c lame kinde of water, which yon had be- 
fore: put that* alfo, into the Pyramid or Cone^heteyoudid put the firft. Marhe 
now r 3Eaine,iti wliatiiumber or place ofthc lines, the water Cunedi them. Two 
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wayes you may conclude your pu rpofe: it is to wetc, either by numbers or lines. 
By numbers ; asjif you diuide the lidc of your bundamcntaU Cube into fo 
many xquall panes, ssir is capable of, coouenicnt]y,witli yuur cafe , and pn> 
eiiencs of ihcdiLxifion , For,asthc number aTyourriiftandlefteline {in your 
hollow Pyramis or Cone,) is to thcfecond or greater ( both being counted 
from die vtitex) folhall the number of the ride of your Fundamental! Cube, 
be to the nuber belonging to the Kadicall fidc,of the Cubc,dubb]cmyour fnn- 
dammrall Cube: Wluch being multiplied Cubik wife,wil] fonc iln.iv it ieife,whe¬ 
ther it bed ubble or no, to the Cubtk numbei ofyourFundamcnrallCubc. By 
lines,thus: As your kftcrand firft linL\{in your hollow Pyramid or ConC,)i s ro the 
fccond orgrcarcrToIetthcKadicallidcoFyour Fundoimtall Cube,beioafoutth 
propoiiionalLlinc, by the 11 .proportion, of the fixth bokeofftre^de , Which 
fourrh line,fitaUbc the Bote Cubj^orfiadkallfidcofthe Cube, dubbk to your 
Fundamental! Cube; which is the thing we ddTrcd + For this,may I (with toy) 
fay-EVrtiKA.ivwiKA. tiPiiXA: thanking the holy and glorious Trinity : liaucng 
greatercjufc therto , then * \^Ariitimidts had ffyrrinding the fnudcvfid inriK 
Kinges Cr&tvjw, of Gold): as all men may c.ilily ludge : by the diueifirie of the 
irure following of theone,and thegrliet. Where I Ipake before, of a hdlow Cu- 
L'ik Coffen: the like vfi-^sofitrand without wdght-Thus. Fill it with water, pteei- 
fcEy fullytod poure tlsa t water into your Fyramis or Cone.And. here note the lines 
cutting in your Pyrimis or Cone. Againe/fijl your coflx'n,|ikc as you did before* 
Put that VVarerjatfo,!* the firft . Maxke rhe fecond cutring ^fyourlines. Now, 
as you preceded before, fo muftyou here precede. 4 And rFihi; Cubcjwhkh you 
jliuhl J Doubk, be ntucrfo greatyou haue, thus, the proportion {in final!) be- 
ttvefic yorir two lidc Cubes: And tlien,ihe fide/if thatg: eat Cubeftn be dmibEed) 
Lwiu® the i bird , will hauc tl;c fourth, found, to itprOponionaJ L; by tlieii.ofthe 
fisfh ^’liuclide. 

Note,that all iliis while/ forget nor my firft Propolition StjttieallJhcierchtar- 
f d :th-c, the Superficies ofihc waters Snhxrira]]. Wherein.vfeyourdifeTetion: 
rothe firft ftilCyiddinfii final! heaiebrcaochancre: and to [hcfoeoxid^hitffea hearc 
brtsdtl \ more,TO his kmgrh, for,von will eaiily pcrcc aue, that the difference can 
be no greater, in any Pj tamisoiConc, ofyomobc handled. Which ycu fosll 
thu 1 tiyc . Ter finding thefnrlimg if lit irtfcretletit IttteU . SqulrC the ScLntdiame- 
rtr, ftoni i'ic Centre of foe earth,to your firft Waters Superficies. Sq uarf then, 
hilft rhcSubcendcniofthatwaiiy Superficies ( which SiiWndentmufl liaue the 
eqirrd! paircsofliis m exfure, il l one, wi t h riiofr of the Semidiamerer of die earth 
royourwarry Superficies) : Subtrafte this fquarc,from the firft: Oftherefidue, 
take ftcltoteSquare. Thai W,otc,SubTrjftc From yomfirft Scmidumttff ofihe 
cards to your watiy Superficies: that, which remaincrh,is the heith oftlic water, 
i n the midd le, abouc the ieuell * Which,you will finde, to be a thing infentible. 
And thou^li. it were greatly fenfible/ yer, by helpc ofmy fixr Thcomne vpon rhe 
|jftPrepo?itionofEiK]idesiwellihbooke,noted: you may reduce all,to a true 
Leudl. But K farther cEtligence h ofyoit is robevfodjasainrtacfidentallcatiEirfi of foe 
waters foellingsas by hatiing(fiomwhat)with a moyft Sponge,before^nadc nioyft 
your hollowPyramk or ConCj wiEE preuctu an accidental! cjufc of Swelling, ^e, 
Experience win teach you;’ 

Thus,may you I>Oul>lo 

proporrion. Now will I ^ ^ ^ _ _ _ 

preparing of your rundown talfCuW: you rreiy (alike) svorkc this ConcEufion. 
ror,thar,wj5 rather aTinde ofEKperiLnentall demoftraiion,then the ihorteft way: 

and 
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and all, vpon one Mathematical! Demonftrarion depending - Take water (as >> 
much as conucmendy will ferue your tume: as I warned before of your lunda- » 

rncntall Cubes bignes) Way it prccifely. Put tliat warcr,into your Pvramis or ji 
C one. Ofthe fame kindc of water, then take againe, the fame waight you had >1 
before: put that likcwifc into the Pyramis or Cone. For, in cche rime,your mar- r> 
king ofthe lines, how the Water doth cut thcm,lhall geueyou the oroportion be- >. 
twen the Kadicall lides,of any two Cubcs,whcrof the one is Double to the other; w 
workuig as bdore I hauc uugfir you :*fauing that for you Fundamentall Cubclus JVitr’XJ 
RadicaU fide: licrc,you may take a right line, at pleafure. 

Yet farther proccding with our droppe of Naturall trurh: youmay(noW) Ti^mrCuktt 
gene Cubes,one to the other, in any proportioeeuc: ICtcionallorlr- 
rauonall: «>n this iruner.Make a hollow Paraliclipipedon ofCoppcror T»nnc: 
s«th one Bafe waring, or opcn:as in our Cubikc Coffcn. Fr6 the bortomc of that 
Parallelipipcdon,ruicvp,inany perpendiculars, in eucty ofhis fowerfidcs.Novv if ttrmnK4iL 

any proportion be affigned you,in right lines. Cut one ofyoutpeqjcndicuhis( or ,, 

.1 line cquoll to it, or IdTc then it) likcwifc: by the toxaf the fixrli oFEuclide. And „ 


riiofe two poites, fet m two lundry lines of thole prrpcn. 
them both,in one line ) making their bcginningcs,to be. 


idiculars ( or you may fet 
at the bafe s and fo tbeir , 


die riling. Settle your hollow Paraliclipipedon againe . Poure water jiuo it: . 
vnto rhe heith ofthe fecond line , cxodly . Poure that water * ducly into the „ 'Emm. 
hollow Pyramis or Cone: Markc now againe, where the water cuttcth the lame „ 
line which you marked before - For, there, as die firft marked line, is to the fe- „ firfi. 
cond : So (hall the two Radical! fidcs be, one to the odier, of any two Cubes: „ 
which, in their Solidirie, (hall hauc the fame proportion, which was at the firft af- ,, 
figned: were it Rationall or Inationall. 

Thui.tn fiindry waics you may fomilheyour fielfe with fuch ftraungeand nro- 
fi cable matter: whicfolong hath bene wiflvcd for. And though it be Naturally done 
and Mechanically: yethadi it a good Demonftrarion Mathemaricall. Which is 
this. Alwaics,you haue two Like Pyramids: orewo Like Coneson the proporti- 
ons aifigned : and like Pyramids or Cones,arcin propomon,onc to the other, in 
the proportion of their Homologall rides (or lines) tripled. Wherefore, if to the 
firft, and fecond hnes^bund in your hollow Pyramis or Cone, you ioync a third 
and a fourth, in contimiall proportion: that fourth line, Hull be to the firft,as the 
greater Pyramis or Cone, is to the lefle: by the 3 j.of the rlcuenth ofEudide . If 
Pyramis to Pyramis or Cone to Cone,be double, then (hall* lane to Erne,be ... ■ 

alfo double,&c. But.as our firft line, is to thcfccond,fo is the RadicaU fide of our W'^r.jrr 
Fundamentall Cubc,to the Radicall fide ofthe Cube robcmade.or to be dou- 
bled: and therefore^ thofc r.vaine alfo, a third and a fourth line, in continual! 
proportion, ioyned: will geuc the fourth line in that proportion to the firft,as our ^^ T* ***** 
lourtli P)Tamidall,or Conike line, was to his firft: but that was double, or tre- 
blc,&c.a$ the Pyramids or Cones wcrc,one to an othrr(as wc haue proued) thcr- 
fore,this founh, Ehalbc alfo double or treble to the firft^s die Pyramids or Cones 
wcreoncto an other.- Bur our made Cubsfos dcfcril>ed of rhe Iccond in proporu- 
on,of the fower proportional! lines : thcrforc 4 as the fourth line,is to the firft, fo ” 

is that Cube,to the hrft Cube: and we hauc proued the fourth line, to be to die *-u.. 
firft, as the Pyramis or Cone, is to the Pyramis tit Cone.- Wherefore the Cube is 

ciij. to the 
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^ to The Cubr^s Pyramis is to Pyranvis,or Cone is to Cun e, Eu r wc * Supp o f"c Py- 
“ ramis to Pj'ramis^or Cone ro Cone, ty he double or Ereble.&c. Thtrfbre Cuhe^js 
to Cubr^Dubf^oi ticblc,&c,Wliitb waito bcdcinQnltfaied.Aiid ofdicParaJt- 
^ iipipctlo, 11 is enidec , that the water SoJidc PartUtlipipedor5 jiic one to die other, 
' as tn rir h tribes arc/cing: they luue one hafo - Whet tore foe Pyramids or Cones, 
nude ofcho fc water Parallel!p i pedoas ,irc one to the ofoer^s the lines arc(otie to 
theotheiyhervf cret whkh.cur proportion wasdfipeti . Bur foe Cubes made of 
lin rs^dter the prsportio ofthe Pynrnid«lor Conik hemfbgrdiinc^^c one ro foe 
ot)i cr^as the Pyramided or Coties arc, one to die other ( as we before did proue) 
t! i-l rtVire,tJi r Cubes nude, ihalbt one to the others the !i ncs2^ncd,are on c to 
the other; Which waste be de-mcuiftraEcfoNoTe. ■‘ThiSjmy Demon Clraiio Is more 
cen E3nll,tlien onily in Square Py nmis or Cone; Confider well. Thus , hiuic I, 
bath Mathematically and Meohaoically^ben very long in wardcs:y£E (I tmjb)na- 
rhing tedious ro them,w ho, ro rhefe fo] nges, arc well aftefted. And verily 1 am 
ibnced^oc>Edin|:prali)fjricJ‘ro onrirfilfldryfotHthirllPjMfie ro be pra&ifed: which 
to the Muhcmaocicn,would be a gr car Thrcarure t and to the Mcchanieicn,rio 
iinallgaine."Nowmayyciu } Beovene two lines si iiotjiricfe two middle 
pfopurcionalsdnConrintiall proportion: by thehollow P&rallcli- 
piped an, and the hollow Pyramis, or Cone. Now^riy Paratielipipcdoii 
rectangle being giuenith re right Vines may befonnd,propomoTullin any propor¬ 
tion aafignrd,of which JhaS be produced a I J arahcl3ptpedun,are|Uall to foe Paralle- 
lipipedon giuert-Kereofji noted ildmivfiiic,Ypori the^^ropormoi^aFiUe n.boke 
of Emchde. Kow y all foole foin^cs, which ritmamt-t i n hi s Artfotedhj rr/pceified 
habjt to be done, by ctubblin^- of foe C ubc 'Or, by finding of two middle propor¬ 
tional! li nc s, bclwenc two Utf es |jiucty niv efffoly oc performed. N ow, that Pro- 
tilcrncj, which I noted vino y on,in the end of my Addition, vpon the sq-.of the ii. 
bolic of Emdide^ii pf oued pofsihle. Now, may any regular body,be TranfTonncd 
into in other,&x. N ow, any regular bodyratty Sphere, yea any Miss S olid r and 
fduT more i^lrregnlar Solidus, may bo madeffo any pro pom 6 a/fig n cd) lie vn ti> 
the bodyyficft gfoen. Thtiyift Mimekm, fas the O Pain ters rerrne it) in rhe 

Burnt Simtfitaru 5 may i Giant be made.' and that,with any gcftiirejjy the Manric- 
ken vfoli md tantraiywifc r Now,may you, of any Mould, or Model! of a Ship, 
make one,ofthe fame Mould (in any ilfipd proportion) bigger or IdTcr. Now, 
may yoiL,of any'Gwnne^orlirdepccce orordinaiice^nake an other,with dse fame 
.firwrttftrn { in allpoincES) aagreat,andas Intlr^yOitwilLMafke that: and thinkc 
on it - Infinite^, may you apply this, fo lotigfoughc for^ind now Co 
cjllly concluded : and witSall^o willingly and frankly cojnmuni- 
cued to fucb, is faithfully dtale with vmLioiii fin dies. Thu s } can the 
MaihtDutLcajJ Ttiinde v deale Speculatiuehf in hi sown Ant: and by good meand# 
Moun t abeufe thecloudes andflenrs .■ And thirdiy,he eats,by order,D efeendao 
frame NatumU thinges, to wonderful!vfesrand when he lift a retire home Into his 
ownc Centre: and there,prepare mote Meanes,tt> Aleend or Dcfcend by; mid, 
oll.ta the glory of God, and our honclf delegation la eirdi. 

Alih ough,(bc Printer, haih iooked for this Pnt£hce,a day or nvo, yet could l 
norbrin^nty pen from the paper ,bcforc I had giuen you comfonablc warning, 
and brief inrim-vVionSjOffoure of the Comrnodjri«,by JuiVf/ 7 hablf to be reaped; 
In thertiljl will therfqie,bc as briefas it ispofHWe.-and with alljdeforibllijg diem, 
foai I* har accordingly* And du^you £haH ptrcciu e,by diis, \\ filch in order com- 

meth 
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meth next. For,wheras, it is lo ample and wonderful] .rhur^n whole yearc long, 
one might findcfruitfoll matrer thenn,to fpcokcofundadfo in pracHlejs aThxeu- 
furc cnddes.yct wiUIgbnfcouerit,ivith wordcs very rtnv. 

Thu do I call Antliropographie. Which is an An rcflored, and of 
my preferment to your Sendee. I pray you, diinkc of it, as of one ofthechicf 
pointcs,ofHumanc knowledge.Although it be,bur nowdirft Cofirmcd, with this 
new' name : ytt the matter, hath from the beginning, ben in conlidcrarion ofall 
perfeftPhilolophcrs. Antliropographie,is thccklcription oftheNum- 
bcr,Meafure, Waight, figure, Sicuatiorv, and colour ofeucry diuerfe 
tliing,conteyncd in cheperfecVbody ofMAK: with certain know* 
ledge of the Symmetric, figure, waighp^Charaacrization, and due 
local! motion,of any parcel] of the lay d body, afsigned. and ofNu- 
bcrs,co die fayd paicell apperrainyng. This,is the on c pan ofdie Dcfini- 
uon,mcrc for this place;Sulhcicn't co notihe,ihc parricularitie, and excellency of 
the Arte. and why it is here, aferibed to thcMatheniaticals. Yf the deferiprion 
of the heaucnly parr of the wo rid, had a peculicr Art, called ^Jlrtnomic . If the dc- 
feription ofthe eanhly Globe, hith his pccuficr arte,called Gttgrtphtc. If the Mar¬ 
ching ol'both,hath his peculicr A recalled Ctfmo^rCphie^ Mliich is the Dcfcriptio 
ofthe whole,andvniucriall frame ofthe world: why fliould not thedefenption 
of him, who is the Lcflc world.and/ro the bcginning.callcd iMuracfmm{ihit is. Mts* 

Tbe Lefte IVorfd.)And for whole lake, and fcruicc^Il bodily crcarlircs ds, were ,iy Lt S* 
created : Who^lfo.pamcipatcth with Spiritcs,and Angels .and is made to the I- 
mage and fimUitirdc of ha ue his peculicr Artfaqdbe called the Art<y. 

rattier, then, either co want a name,or to hauc ty bale and improprea name r V'ou 
muftof lundri' profcfljons,borow or challenge home, pcculierpartes herrohand 
firderproccue^as,God, Nature, Kealon ana Experience lhall infoimeyou. The 
Anatomises will rehore to you.fomc part:Thc PhyfiognomiAcSjIbmcjThc Chy? 
roinamiftes fotpe.Thc Mctapofcopiflcs/Ome: The excellent,^/frr/ Direr,* good 
parrrtbe- ArFeotTcrfpcifh'uejWill fjmwhar,for the Eye^ielpe forward; Fji&dgtnu, 
Ihbt{rjtes,rhte>GaUnus,MeUtiis, 6 c many other (in ccrtainc thinges) will be Con- 
tnbnrarics. And fardcr,thc Hcaucn.rhc Eatth^and all other Creatures will cche 
lhrw,and offerdicir Ham ior>ious leruicc , to fill vp,that,which wanteth hereofi 
and with yo.njr ,o>vn Experience, concluding: you may Methodically regiflerthc 
wholc,fbr Hie poftcriric: Whereby, good profe vyillbe had, ol our Harmonious 
and Microcofinicall cortlhtution. The outward Image,and vov hereof: to the Art 
of Z*£raj>bie and Painring, to Sculpture, and Artmfcdure.- (forCburcfoHouic, Munttf- 
FOfSbr Ship) is moll ncce/larv'aha profitable: for (bar, it is the chiefe ball- and mu. 
foundation ofdicm . Xookciri ‘ P/rnutjw, Wha?riter ( I dealt fincrrcly foryour 
behoufo, or no. Lookcin Albert** Dftrcriu,DeEjmmetrta b*rnt*> Ctrfenu Looke c *?- 1 - 
in the i f .and a8. Chapters,ofthcfecond bookc y De arculta Philofophu . Confi- 
der thereof Tice. And by that, wade fothyr V JV cmcmbertlic Delfbiull Qrtilt 
Tip SC B r-EhfSVM-(JQtowe thyjelfe ) Co long agoe pronounced: of ft) 
many a Philpfopher repeated ‘-and ofthe fft/ell attempred ? And then, you will 
pcrceaue(how iong agoe, you haue bSne'caDed to tlfe h'dTeVwhere' this Arte 
might be learned. Well. I.am n o chi n^nilrayd e,ofdie difdayne o/Vome fuch, 3s 
tjrinke Scicnccsand Artcs p jc) be but Seuen. dlcd^psthofe Such,may,with icno- 
rahce,and lhamc enough, come Ihort of them Seuen alfoandycr ncuerthelcfie 

c.iiij. they 
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they can notjprtfcribea certaine number of Arresiandin eche,omamf vnpalfablc 
boundcs.ro GodjNaturc^nd mans IndulUie-New Artcs ,dayly rife vp; and there 
was no fuch order Giken,rhat> AII Am s,lhould in one age,or in one land ,or ofone 
man,be made knowen to the worid,Let vs embrace the gilfrcsof God ,and wayes 
to wifedome, in this time ofgrace, from about, continually bdlowcd on them, 
who rhankcfully will rcCeiuc them r £t bmh Qmr>u Cc&ptrsfantHr in fonim. 

1 rochl like, is that ArtMathematicaUjwbic.h demonlbaietli 
the properties ofall Circular motions,Simple and Compounde. 
Ancf bycaule rhefrnie hereof, vulgarly rccciued^s in WbclcSjir hath the name of 
Tradtilike: as a man would foyjvL<k An ,By thisarr^ Whclc may be gcuen which 
lhall mout ones about, in any tyme afligned . Two Whelms may be siuert, 
whofe turnjmges about in one and the fame tyme, ( or equal! tymes), lhall haue, 
one lo the other, any proportion appointed. By Wholes, may a liraight line be 
dcflribed ; Likcwife, a bpiiall line in ptaine,Conica[| Section lin t sand other Irre¬ 
gular lines, at plcafure, may be driven + Tlscfo, acid fuch like, arc principall Cou- 
cWionsol this Arte: and helpt forward many plea font and profitable Mcehaui- 
for Mi Sri. call workes; ^ As Milk s,to Saw great and very long Dealc hordes, no mm being 
by. Such haue I feene i n G em;iny: and i n rli e Grit of Prage: in the ki ngdomc 
of Bohemia : Covnirig Milles^Hand Millcs for Come grinding; AudalLuianerof 
MiHcs,and While worke: By Winde,Sinoke, W'ater, Waignt, Spring, Man or 
Bealfonoued + Take in. your hand,u A^rieeU Dt rt LMftJha \, and then i lull you 
(in all Mines) pcrceauejioiv gnat nede is, of Whclc ivorke.By Wholes, Uraunge 
workes and incredib]e,aredmie ■ as wil3,in other Aries hereafEer,appe.ire, A won* 
derfuII example of farther po[fihiliiie,andprefentcoimmoditte, was icnc in my 
time* in a cerrai nc Inflrument: which by rhe In iienter and Anificcr(bcfoie) was 
foldc forxK. Tak-ntesofGoldcrand then had(by mijrbrrune)reccaucd fomciniu- 
ric and hurt: And one UatHm of CrrmtruAd mend the lame, and prefented it vn- 
to the Em perour cfurUt rhe jifth. tfremrymxt CWjaw, can be my wiinclTe, that 
therein, was one Whclc, which mooed, arid rhai,in fuch rate, that, in yooo.ycares 
oncly, his owne pn iode fliould be Knlflied. A thing almoflr iucrcd ibtc; Bur how 
fine,! keepeme within my boundcs: wry many Tncnfyetaliuc) can tell. 

HeliCofophfo, is nerc Sificrto Trttiihh and is, An Arte Mathtma* 
ticall,which demonftrareih the defigning of all Spiral! lines in 
Plaint,on Cylinder,Cone,Spharre,Conoid,and Spheroid,and 
I heir properties appertayning . The vfc hereof, in ^ArJniefftire, and di¬ 
uerfe Infbiuncnres amEngfresdsmoft neccfTary. For^n many rhinges,theSkrue 
woiketh the feare, which, cls,could not be performed . By liclpe hereof, it is 
* recorded, that,whcre all the pow er of the Citie of Syracufa^vas not hablc io 
moue a c^rtiine Sh ip(bdng on ground)nughtie AnfsMfdrtS&iin$ to f hisSkruifh 
Engine, caufcdWiMiheking, by him fclf, at calc,to remoue her , as be would. 
'FrartH*- Whcrar, the King wondring: a» nivrv^ T«t a^i ***{ 

, 18. Brew tfitj d 4 f,fwwjrd (faid the King ) Credit eight tt tepee* It i^Arthmidts, wbti 

Jicntr he ptjib, 

Pneumatichmie demonftrateth by clofe hollow Geometri¬ 
cal! Figures,(regular and irregular) thefhaunge properties( in mo¬ 
rion or llay jof she Water,Ay re, Smoke, and Fire,in theyreotinuiric, 

and 
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and as they are ioyrted. to the Elemences next them. This Arte, to che 
Natural] PhiEolbphejys vere proffirabk-; to ptouf ,thar^'H*r#ow, toEtofrinn js not 
in the world. And that,all Nature, abhorreih irfomuriuthatjComirtEyro ordi- 

jiaty lawjibe Liemcmes ivlLl ntoue oi Band ^. As,Water to aTcend j rather then he- 
ewene bun and Ayrc,Space orpl4ccib0uid.be left,more thcn(narurally)ili« qua- 
Titie of Ay re req uireth,or can fill.. Againc, Water io bang, and nor ddctnd: rather 
iheh bydcIccnding.roltJucEinptines at his Ixackc . The likc,isof Fire and Ay re; 
they will dcfccnd.-whcnreither, rhelrGotiruiuic fhouid hv diflbloed :or ihelrnext 
Element forced from t hm* And as they will nor be extended,to difconrijinide: 

SOjivdlihey ncn,nor yytrjfmaps force .can be prd> Orpcnfon fpace, rtoi 111 (fdent 
and aunfwcriblc to their bodily iubJlancc.GreaE force and violence wilt they vfc/ 
to cn ioy r their Ramrall right and l iomk - . Hereupon, rwo orthreemeu together, Tegt utin 
by kcpingAyrc vndcr a great Cauldron, and foreyng die fame do wue, orderly,- ¥***££* 
may without hartnc defeend torhc5ea boiibmc: and continue there a rentev ***™* 1 
Whcre,Note^ow die fojdtf r Ekmcnt(a« the Water)giucrli place to the ihvTiner 
(as h is the ayre r)and receiutili violence ofthe ihranefon m artcr. fire. Fumps and 
all mancroffSl'llowcs^hauc ihcii ground of this Ait: and iranyothcrfiratm^ede- 
ni]es.As,l(;^ r J#£rra > Organes goyng by water.&c. Of this FeJt F (cjllcd common¬ 
ly fjrtuvrtiKJ,) goodty workes are extant, hot h in Grclt^and Laiin . With old 
and learned Schole men,it is oiled SettniiA deybae & meat. 

Menadne, is an Arce Mathematical!,which dcmoreilrateih, 
bow, abou e Namres vertnc and power fi m p] c; Vcrinc and foreo 
may be multiplied - and fo, to direct,to lift, to prill to, and to put or 
eaft fro,any mulriplicd or limole, determined Vercuc, Waight or 
Force: n actio! ly ,nor ,fo, d i re^tibl c o r moueable. \ ery much is this Art 
fordredby orher Ames ■ as, in fomc pointer by Per foil tut: infonie,by Sutihe r in 
form. ,by Trod'thh. and In oihct,by tittirtfejhit i nd PitOfmaurfmre. By ihis Art, 
all CuiieS r GybbetteS^E 1 ngines to lift v p K or to three any rh ingiiny maner way, 
areordrtd: and thceenainc caufe of their force,is knowne ,■ As,rhe force which 
one man liarh wiih the Duclic waglien Kacke.dicnviih,fo lit vpagayne^ mighty 
wightn 1 j Jen^ieing ouerth roiviie. TJte force of the CraSTibow B acke, i i eettam- 
lv,iicre,dcinon£tfa!ed F Tbe reafon.svhy onemE doth with alenu«Jiftthar,ivhkh 
Si se inen, wiih their li jndeS an l I y, could not, fo ealily do. By ill i i A ire., in nu r 
common Crane-sin London , whetepoivnisto Crane vy, the waight pf jooo. 
pound rby two Whdcs more (by nood order addeit ) A t re conduderh, (hat there 
may be Craned vu t ooooa .pou nd waight iVc, So well knew Archimedes this Arter 
tlut he atone,with bis dcu[[csandcngynes,(revjfc or th nfe)Jpoyk-d and difeomfi- 
ted the whole Anny and Hollc of the Hotmincs, bcfiegjng Syrettttfi, Merou M.ir- 
trihfs tht CiftfuL being foeir General] Capirainc, Such huge Stones, lb many .with ClZZt? 
fuch force, and fo fane, did he with hitengynts hayk among them, out ofthe 
Citic. And bySetlikewilc r though rheir Ships might come to the walls of Sjrt- 
fija,yetbeevEteriyconfounded tlicKomaincN'auye. What with bis mighty 
Stones hurlyng; what with Pikes of* / fi foie long,made like ftaffosj which he for- 
ccd alniofi a quarterofamykAVliat, with hijcatchyng holdofthcirShyps .and 
hoyling them vp aboue the water , and luddccly letting them fall i nro the Sea a- 
gainc; with his’ Burning GlalTesfoy which he firedTtheir other Shippcs a far- . 

of:whar,wiib his oihcr poUteiesydcifElcSj and engines, he fo rrvm folly aetfui i him 
fdfc: thar all the Eor^courage^and polliele ofthe Eomaines(for a %.real lenfonj 
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could nothing prcuoilc/of the winning ofSytacufa. Wherupon,thp Romanes 
name u Anbtmedfs,BriAieaf,ar\AGtnUmtnus. 'ZtndrAs maketh mention ofone frt- 
<Ims,wbo fo well had pcrcrioed Areltmedes Arte of CMendJrie , and had fo Wclliiri- 
'Btmi'tjr uenterf oi'lu* owne, that w oh his Burning Glades, being placed vpon the wades 

Gljjfn. of By lance.,' Iicjuuilnplicd fo the heatc ot the Sunne,and directed the beatnes cf 

the 1ime againft hts cnctnvcs Name with fuch force, and fo fodeinly (like Hghte- 
mng.tthathc burned anddefooyed both man and llur*. And Dien fpccifleth of 
PrtfiMtjj, Getnxtrtiuit m Byfroce,\vho inuented and vied fondiy fcttgins, of Force 
multiplied: Which was caufc, that the Tmpertmr W« pardoned him, his Kfc,af¬ 
ter he had womjc Bylance: Bycaufe he honored the Aitc, wytt,and rare jiidiiflWe 
of frifiui . But oorhing inferior eo the irtuen tion of thefc engines ofFoi^e.was ri ic 
c*nu. inner.tion of Gunncs. Which,from an Erglifh man,had theoccafion aridorder 

offiiftinuenuiigitboughinanochcrkmd^md'by other inen,kwas-firft ttccoittd. 
And they thff fhould fee diercoord, where* he occafion and order general!, of 
t) Gunning,is firfodiftutirfed of,worild thinker:sfru (hull riungts ,fliphr y ihd’c6lTVoni 
,, camming to wife mens conf dcration^nd mdoftnous mens handling, may grow 
„ tobcofforccickCivdiUe. 

Hypogciodic, is an Arte Mathematical!, demonrtracyng,ho\v, 
vnderthc Sph.rricaH Superficies of the earth, ac any depth, to any 
perpendicular line 2l*signcd(whole dirtancc from the perpendicular 
of the entrance: and the Azimuth,like\vilc, in rcfpect of the faid en¬ 
trance, is knowen) ccrtainc way may be ptatfcribcd and gom;: And 
how,anyway aboue the Superficies of the earth defigned, may vn? 
dcr earth,at any depth limited, be kept: goyng alwayes, perpendi- 
cularly,vndcr the way, on earth dellgncd : And,conrratyvvilc,Any 
way,(lfra'ghc orcroked ,)vnder the earth, beyng giuen : vppon the 
vcfaoc,cr Superficies of the earth,to Lyneout the lame: So,as, from 
the Centre of the earth , perpendiculars drawen to the Spharricall 
Superficies of the earth, Hull precilcly fall in the Correipondent 
pointes of thofc two wayes . This, with all other Cafes and cir- 
cumftanccs herein,and appertenanccs, this Arte demonftrateth. 
This Arte, is very ample in vanctic ofConchifiens. and very profitable fundry 
wayes to the Common Wealth. The occafion of my Inuenringthis Artc,wasat 
the requeft of two Gentlemen,who had a ccrame v orfcc fofgiinc) vr.dcr ground: 
and their groundcs did ioyncoucr the worke: and by reafon of the crokcdtics, 
diuers depthes, arid hcithcs of the way vndcr ground, they were in doubr and at 
controuctfic, vnder whofc ground, as then, the worke was. The name one!/ (be¬ 
fore tlys) was of me publillicd, De It mat Subttmneo • The rcft,be at Gods will. 
For PtoiKTS, Miners, Diggers for Metulls, Stone, Cole, and for Iccrctcpaflagcs 
\mdcr£round,betwcnc place and place (as this land hath diuerfe ) and lor other 
purpofcs.anv man may cafily pciccauc, both the great fruitc of this Arte,and alfo 
in this Arte, the great aide of Gcomenrie. 

HydragOgic,dcmonftrate:h the poffible leading of Water,by 
Natures lawe , and by artificiall helpc , from any head (being a 
Spring, (landing, or running Water ) to any other place afiigned. 

Long 
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Long,ha:h this Arte bene in vfc: and much thacof written: and very nmucilou* 
wotkes therein,performed: as may ycrappcaie,in Italy:by the Ruvnes remaining 
of the AqueduCtes. In other placcs,ofKiuas leading through the Maine land, 
Nauigablc many a Mile. And in other pUccs,of the marucilous fordnges of Wa¬ 
ter to Afccnd. which ail,dcciarc ibe great fkin,ro be required of !riru,\v 1 to fiiould 
in this Artebcpcrfc.ftc, for all occafions ofwaters pofliblc leading. Tolpealc 
of the allowance ofthe Fall,for cuery hundred foote: or of the Vencilis (if the wa¬ 
ters labour be farre,and great) I neede not .• Seing,at hand (about vs jmany expert 
men can fuflidentiy tcfbric, in cfFctfc, the order : though the Dcmonftration of 
tlieNeccflitic thereof, they know not : Noryct, if they (bould be led, vp and 
downe, and about Mounraines, from the head ofthc Spring:and then,a place be¬ 
ing afligr.cd. and ofthem, to be dcmaundcd,how low or high,that Jail place is, in 
napedte of the head, from which (fo crokedly,and vp and downe ) they be come: 
Pcrhapvhcy would nor, or could not, very rcdily,or nerely ailbyle that audfton. 

Gtomemt tlicrtfbte,is needTary to HyJrtgcgu. C>f the fundry wayes to force wa¬ 
ter to alccnd, eytlicr by Tjmptne, KcitedmSt, Shut, Ctejittke, or Itich like: in Vi- 
tnmtu, '^1grn*U, (andothcr,)fully^hemana may appeare. And fo,thcreby,allo 
be moft cuidcnt, how the Artes, of Ptt wntftthmt .HtlutffhU> Sutikt, 7 r^hUkt. 
and CWoudrtt, come ro the fumimre of this, in Speculation, and to the Comoro- 
ditic of the Common Wealthy pra&ifc. 

Horometrie, is an Arte Mathematicall, which demoftrateth, 
how,at all rimes appointed, the prccilc vitta.ll dcnominatio of time, 
nuy be knowen,for any place afiigned . Thefcwordcs,arc finothand 
rlainc c.iiic Knghlhc, but die teach of their meaning,is fanhrr,thcn you wouldc 
lightly imagine. Some pan of this Arte, was called in olde rime, Gutmtma: and 
oflarc,//w'W»jT^r4^k/4 .• and in Lnglilhcjuay be conned,. Auncient i% 
the vfc, and more auncicnrds die Inncnrion. The vfc,doth well appearc to liaue 
Dene (at theleaft) aboue nvothoufcnd and three hundredycancagoe.- in' King ^.Ag.ao. 
LAihtt, Dull, then,by the Sunnc,fhcwing the diftin«frion of rime. By Sunne, 
M6ric,and Stores,this Dialling may be performed^nd the prrcifc Time ofday or 
mgheknowen. Bet die demonfoariuc delineation of thefc Dialls,ofall fortes, 
required! good (kill,both of.t/jV«www,ar.d Grwntirie Hlementall,Sphxrica!l t Phjr- 
oomauliyjnd Conikall. Thcn,tovfc the groundes of the Atte, for any regular 
Superficies, in any place offrrd: and (in any pofliblc apt pofirion rherof) theron, 
todeferibe ( all manor of wayes ) how, vfuannowers, may be ( by the Svusa iha- 
dow J truclv detennined: will be found no Height Painters worke. So to Painr, 
and prrlcribc die Sunnes Morion,to the breadth ofa bcare. In tkisf eare(in my 
youth jl Inuented away,How in anyHon/.ontall,MuraIl,or /Equino^ 
dkiall Dial!, & c. Ac all ho\vers( the Sunne fhiriing)theSigneand De- 
grcearcendenc,may be knowen . Which is a thing very ncccHkry for 
the llifing of thofc fixed Sterres: whofc Operation in die Ayrr, is of great might, 
eindCndy. I fpcakeno further,of theefehereof But for.finuch as,Mans affaires 
fc<juirrkno\vledgcorrirocs5rMomentes,\vlicri,ncitherSunnc,Mone,orStenv, 

Cm be fcne: Thercfcrrc,by Induflrie Mechaoical, was tmicnteJjfirH.hoWjby Wa¬ 
ter ,runn ing orderly,rhetime and howers might be knowen: whereof, die famous 
Cieftittu, was Inuenfor: a man, of, Vitnamu, to the Skic (SulUy) extolled. Then, 
after that,by Sand running, were bowers incafutrd : Then,by TrubtLkt with 
wasght: Andoflatcrime, by Trecbtkkt with Swing: without -.vaighr. All thefc, 

ddj. by 
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by Sunne or Stores direction (in certainetime) require oucrfigluandrcfo nnati- 
Otif according to rite heiucnly /Lqumottiih Morion: befidesdie imquatiricof 
their owne Opeiation . There rorwyneth(withourparabolicaJl meaning herein) 
rtrpttiuS irtiong the Philofopheis^t more csceiletit, more commodfous^nd more muuti- 
Mittfp. bus way, then all diefc r of haying the motion of the Pritnouant (or firftxquino- 
fliall rnoiion,)by Nature and Arte,Imitated:whidi you iliall (by furderfcareh in 
waigh tier ftutlyes) liepcafter,vnderftand more of. And fo, ic is tyme to fTnifli this 
Annotarioi t,of Tymes diftm£tion,vfcd in our common yStid priuate affaires : The 
commoditic wlieroiyno man would want,that can tell, how to befto'W his tyme. 

ZographiCjisari Arte Mathematicalfwliidieeachcch and de¬ 
mon Hr.uech , how, the Interfeiftion of all vifunEl Pyr amides, made 
by any playne afsigtied, (the Centrc,difl:ance,aiid lightcs,bey ng de¬ 
termined) may be, bylynes,aiid due propre colours, reprtlcnted. 
A notable Arte,is this andwould require a whole Volume,to declare the proper¬ 
ty thereof: and the Coinruodit.es enfuyng - Great fkid of GtumtiTsc^^Antiiast- 
AKlhftf^rtfhw^Ni^k many ocher pai iieubr A rtCS,hath tllC Z6- 
(f^^,ncde6fiforhis perfection. For, fhc moft excel in ic Painter,(vvSoi4butthc 
propre Mechinicitn, & Imitatorfenfible.of the Zographcr) hath a [reined to lueh 
pcikv.ion,thit SenfeofMan and beaft,hauciu J jco rhingespainted,robe tilings 
natural kand not aLtificiallral iue^ind not tlead.Thjs Mechanical! Zographerfeom- 
mooly o.il led the Pain ter) l> inemailous in lus fkllritiid feemeth tojuueacerriine 
diiiine p5wer:As,of frend« ablent, to make a frCodly, prclfcnt comfort: VCl, and 
offrendesdcad,to giuca cor.mtuall s filejit prefenee: notonely with vi, but with 
ourpoftcririejformany Ages. AndibpnKedyng! Cort(ider,How, in Winrer^ie 
can llicw yo u,rhc liuely vew of Sominers Ioy,atid riches: and hiScHnmer,CKhibirc 
rhe couuten mce of Winters doVfult State^nd nakcdncs.Cities,Townes,Fortes, 
Woodcs, Army es, yea whole Kingdomes (he they oeuerToferre, or great c) caii 
he,witEi cafc,bring with him, htHne(roany mans Inilgnncni) as Pacemes liuely, 
of the thinges rehearfed. In one little honfe, can l]e,cndofc( with great pleafu re 
of the beholders,) the poitnyturc liuely, ofa llvifiblc Creatures, cither on eamh^or 
in theearth,liuing:orirt the wareis lyin^Crcpin^Hyiding^rfwiminingPorofaiiy 
fou.k,orfly,in the ayre flying. Nay,i[i refpeci of tlic5ranes,rheSkie^heCloudc5: 
j-ea, in the (hew of the veiy light it fiifc (rh ar Diuinc Crratii re) can he m jtrh our 
eyes rtidgcji’icru,moft nerely. Whata thing is rhis^rb inges notyct being,he can 
reprefem fo, as,at their being, the PiAuteflutll reaine (in inancr)ro hauc Created 
them. Towisat Amficcr,is nor PijSure.agrttatpteaforc and Commoditier^Which 
ofthemilkwill refofe the DirefiLio.sanj ayde ofPifturerThe Architect,the Gold, 
(inith^md the Arras W r cauer; ofPidtu re,make greataccount. O ur liuely Herbal s, 
otir poitraiturcs ofbirdes, beaftes,and fiHies r and our curious Anatomies,which 
way^ne they moft pcrfcflly made.or with moft pleafur^ofvs beholden^ Is it nor, 
by Pi&ulc ondy.^ And ifPiihite, by focTndufky of the Painter, be thuscommo- 
diousand memailous: what (had be thoughrof Zegr<iphft,thc ^cbolemaftcr ofPi- 
Cluri^nd eh iefgoLtemorf T’hoogh I mencLon not SnApiiTf r in my Table of Artes 
Mathematicall: yet may all men perceiue,How,(hat Vale ft and arc Si¬ 

fters germainerand both,right profitable,inaCo[Tiiiiowcatthjnd of $MlpiMre,3f- 
well as of Picture,excellent Artificers hauq written great bokes in commendation. 
WimclTe Itake,of <7twrn> AvtHmsotFomfvnim Gaum# si and other. 

To thefc two A ms, (with other, )is a Cntaincod Arte, called much 

bfholdyng: moiC,£hcn rhtCOm lh< jn Sc-n/pf??^En(Ajhr v Ktruer, CxlUrfir^r, Ftr**- 
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Atr, or Prfnter(^rt)Vno^ their Arte,to be commodious. 

Arcllltccrurc,t 0 many may feme not worthy, or not mete,to be rcckncd sin ehtih**. 
among the Ana c^tAihmmcjlI.lo whom,! thinkcgood.to giuc fomc account of 
my fodoyng.Not worthy,(will they fcyjbycaufcitis butforbuilding,ofahoufc, 

Pallacc,Church,Forte,or fucli Iikc,groflc worfccs.And you,alfo, defined the Arttt 
j/i, to be fudvis dealed widi no Mate nail or corruptible rhrn»:and al¬ 
fo did demon ft ratiuely procedc in their faculty ,l>y Number or Magnitude. lirft, 
you fee,that I count,here ^Anhiteilurt^ among thofc k-A rtts MithtmatutU^ which T/w Anfnn. 
arc Denned from the Principals: and you know, that fuch,inay dcalc with Na- 
tuMllthingcs^ndfcnfible matter. Of which, fomc draw nctrr,to rise Simple and ^ ^ 
abfolute Mathematicall Specttljtion,thcn other do. And though,the Archtttil J 
procurcth, enformeth, & direCfcth,thc Mtcljmarrjo handworke, Sc the building 
a<ftuall,of boufe,Caftdl,or Pallace, and is chief I udge of the lame: yet, with him * 
fclfc(as chiefcVkyJrrand Arthtufl , ) nnixmeth the I )emonftratiue reafon and 
caufc, ofthcMcchanicicns worke- in I.yrH',pLinc, and Solid : by CrmctrtuU, A- _ 
riilrmtttuU,0ftHill t l4uficdU, ')irt»oM!nII,Ccfnic"r.\fl/uA!l (Sc to be brief) by all the 
former Deriued Arttt MAthtmatutll, and otlu i N.i;uij! 1 Artes,liable to be confir¬ 
med and ftabliHxiLIfthis be fo. thcn, may yo-.it hinkc,tlnt Arthitechtrty hath good 
and due allowance, in this honeft Company of Arm 'MJthtmtucall Dcnuatriie. 

1 \vill^icrein,crauc Iudgement of two moft perfect Anbtteiits • the one, being Ft- 
Uuhim, the Romainc: w ho did write ten bookes thtrcof,to the Hmpciour ^Au*»- 
itm (in whofc daics our Hcauenly Archcmafter, was borne ) : and the odicr, Let 
BtfttlU Albertm t a Florentine: who alfo publilhcd ten bookes thcrof. <^Archi- 
tttlurt ((ayth Vttrmuimt) trl Scitntijp/mrtiui dtfctpiiMS & Vdr/jj trttdiCtenibm er/tdtd: 

(tutu India} prtbtntur mnu , <]** ib etterts Art/fiobsu perfu/rmnrtpera . That is. 
Architecture, is a Science garnifhed with many doctrines & diucrle 
inftructions: by whole Iudgement, all \vorkes,by other workmen 
finished,arc ludged. ItfoIloivcth.£a tufatmtx Vdbritt^fr jutiecin*ut*t.fr(. 

JUtitantUt tntrmeii, fabn(*Us t Stlrrtu At rstitnt frtpm.cm i jftmtnffrAre At^ 

txflKAnftttH . JrebtitCiHregrowth of FrAmin?,AndT\tA[ontn ( v.cj?c. %tA» 

Jomnvjt that ,1'hich ofthmstt framed } Tntbforecaff and proportion: can make 
demonstration, andmantfejl declaration . Againe. Cum, m emtubui tntmre¬ 
but, turn wax/ me t turn in ArcbttttlmrA, luc due tufmt . fjatdf/gutfidtur, (jr (Jutd/lgai- 
fidt. Stgu/fcdturprtptjitd ra, dt tjtu dtatur; bdne dmtem Sifmfcdt Drmtnflrdttt, rdti- 
er.ibutdtilruuntM exphedtd . Forafmuch as , in all t’nnger therefore chiefly 
in jfrcbite&ure, thefe turn thinges are: the thing fi yttfieJ: and that 'HeInch flg» 
nifleth. The thing propounded,^thereof Hv fj>eahe,ts the thing Signified, 
text Demonjlration/xpreffed Trtlb the reajons of dnterje doflrines f doth Jtgni• 
fie the fame thing . After that.fT bier dimfit, pentiu GrdpbiJti,eruditiu Gttmetrid, 

& Optica mm gndrut: lufirnilm Anthmeticd-bipridi etmplmrrt noutfit , Philtftpbtt 
d/ltfenter dt/dineril: 'JMxJiedmfitment : Median a non fit gndrue.refitnfd Inn fieri! era 
ntnerit : Afirtlofidm, Cditj f rot tenet cegmidt hthe At. All Archttefl (ftyth he) OU?bt 
t o ’tmderfianl Languages, to he f hi full of Taint ing, Veil tnfl rutted in Geome• 
trie, not ignorant ofTerffclltue ,fumifhed Vith Arith'mttikejaue knowledge 
of many htfiories,dnd diligently haue heard Thilofophers ,haue fk/QofMu * 
ftke, not ignorant ofThyfik, know the aunfweres ofLawyers/ind ha ue Afiro* 
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ttm hi tendthe imrfes CAeBinM , in good hiotsdtdgr . He geucih ncalon ? or- 
derfv, wh c retore all ihdc ArccSjDotfime^and Inttra^iotis, ire nequrfiie in an cj> 
Mltcnr Arehiltti. And (for brciririe) omirnng ibe Latin tc,\c s dm.s he Latin 
Secondly , it is hhfcfuUfor an AnhittHto As*r f£r knowledge yfBaintmg: 
that h may the more eafilscfof non out, in patterns paintedftkejWnnt cfWthat 
wc-rh htiketL AndGemetrkjgweth to Arcbtte&irt many helps ; and frit 
teachth th Ffe ofthe ‘Sfkj and tbs Lump file: whrhy (chkfly and tafilie) the 
iefnpkm of Buildings, oredefpatched m Groundpists: and tht dfreffmis of 
Spirts,Leu r edspid Lines. Likewifefy Ferfietfiue/h e Light e s ofthe hea* 
venire We Q led fit the bmUmgts :from eertaim quarters of the wW. !B> 
Anthmcukeph dm rgts ofBuildinges artfummedtogether: tht mtsfitret are 
txprtfeJ, and thh&d fUeStioits of Symmetries r are hy Geometrical! hfenner 
and\frthodi Jifowfid on. <^c. ’Bcfdts tbiiyfthe Mature ofthinges(whith 
vi Grekr ittHved Tbilofopine doth wake declaration - tVbichfit tt 

nciffityjor an Ardntt-U,Wiih diligence to have horned: hem ft it hath wm- 
w> and diners tut nr all qtuflions : ns fpeehSy t m AqueduRcs. For in their 
courfetfieaditmi ahout^m thekurdgronnd,audit! ttxmottnttmu , thenattm 
rail Sprites orbreath,s are tngmdrcd dittcr* Wayes : The hindrances > which 
thy csufipa nun am help flat hpwbkh out ofPhifoftpLie, hath (earned the 
original! unfit of ibingts. Lihwfi/Whofoeutrjhalfread Ctefibms ,or Ar* 

thmedrs hikes fondofothers f who%nitt writtenfuch^iesfan not thinkers 
th 0 da? ynhjfe he JhdU hue recoined of Bhilofopben , injJrufhcns m theft: 
thngcf t AndMujlfa he mufi nedcs kjww: that he may Line Understanding, 
boibafUtgukr and M&thematkaU Mufike: that he may tempr Wed his Si* 
M« > CatapulttfptdScorpions, Ci rc. ftforeouer fth 'Tirufcn Ftffdt ,whseh in 
AT hat res ,art placed by Mathematical! d rdt t,sn ambrtes/iinJer the ttepps; and 
the diuerfidti oftlxfunder (whkbfGrecians cadhy* ) are ordred according 
to Mufu ih $ } mphonics & Hartnwks.btmg dijbibtttediny Gravies, by !&i- 
atcjfi ivafDupente^and OUpfon. Tht the ansvement ‘iayce, of the players 
found jWlA it came to thrfe preparations ? made inorder phere being tncrenftd: 
with y incrtafngjmight come more clearr&r p/esfantJoy cores of the lakers ott* 
And ofAfironomiejs hu>tpi_r Eastj-^eUfoutbpind North T he fajhian 
off/te ktavm f tbeAt/pditax, the SoIflicie > and tlx t ostrf of thefierres. Which 
things/one know: he can ml preeiveptyt hyng nt aUft he reafin'of Mo- 
rol^iti.Stj ng t Ur fore this ample Sttettccf gimijWd y beautified and flared, 
Tti/t/b many aiUfimdeyf hits and knowledges:! thinks j/faf none can sufUy ttc- 
t aunt themfives Arc bkeflesysfthefnddeyne, ®b t tiny finelypfr bofrom their 

thUesyeanspftendjflg by tlsefe degrees ofhtmkdgts^ fofttred if with 

the atteyttyntof many Languages andyfrtes 3 haue wonne to th hfobTahr* 
nock of JrSittvrt. cyt.yfnd to whom Nature bo thgiuen fuch pick* Cirtip i* 
tfclha rr gharptes of wnt f andMcmoric i that they m y he >7_>’ fhfiUtely [kilt* 
j mU i n Geometric, Afiran msc hfxfikr, and th rtjl of the Arid MdwtmatU 
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KidjTbcPrQUoftj the D i fccln jfid rudgeofaJI ArnJicjdl worJics, and all Aitilfi- 

cmJ : Of ! cl‘ri: True Jtrthito&f' babk' [H?tr3irh,UnnunJ r lnlfe 11 cliliribott > dil!hribs , and 
Judfie all 'Li-L’irk-s wrttimhr A11 dhc t onclyjbarfb crh out the taufci jj id r^oui of 
all ArTifirtdl Ebyiigcs.ThbMntct'llcnyi ^f^nEJWmtbaiigbfovCJn ourdayesjat- 
trjinc diL'i l’fu : yL-cntay uui tht-AnCjbcorhLTwile though rorv^ then in vrry dede 
«t worthy*Nor we may n^ofauJirji-rit Arto^Jialtc newrand nnyfjfrtt Definiti- 
tin;ji> on r Jay^i rfijrfcsdTtif ofArtificers: N (j mute,than wc.EKiy pynchc in ,th c 
Diimuiili'i nf J-J 'prfbfm r. 0 r //j nrjite , «■ 0f Frtmhjb^o r At**jhzt < Nojuorc wlIL 
[ eunfcnt,ro Dtminilh any whi^ufrhcpirfcidcin anddi^TutuCj (by iuft aufrjil- 
lowcd to able lute Archhtclart. Vmlcr the Direelion of ibis Arte, ire thre pun- 
eipaHjiiitct flijiy r WtiUmtsit Antes . Njunely, Ifawpg , Fari*fj.rnfs t and 

I vnd tMlbmd^bofh fur Diuine 5crukt,arid Mans commwn vfa£C:pub[ikr 3 
and rtnij n?,0f F*riff*tu* and roartci tnighi be told you -■ But 

pervba»ii n icjolnc will be tyted^with tFui Bcdcrull, all ready rebearfed; and odit t 
Tome .will nycety nip cnyaroift and hoLndydtiequrting with yon ; made in polt 
lull; fjrfeaiiej oji flioutd wantc this true and frcndly vvjmyn^ T and 
pfdic i’m vr Mathnultudi. Lyfi: ii Short, and vntcrtamc TyniCS air pchhiuif; 

. And hill the [hjntet iwayttng, funny pen faying r All fltrle rh fn eos.wltli 
fardL-tnwmt oflngrjttfulnesjgluc uic ovtiioii rop.iJ3c awiy, to the odiqrAntfs 
itmaioyng.wn!! all jbtdv pofiibJr. 

Tk t ArccofNauigarion, dcmonllrateth huvv.by the ftontfl: 
good wofj by theipcelli: DircetLOjdt in the lltortcrt time, a fufflaent 
Ship, bo E\vene any nvopl accs < m paffage N au igable^) iTsigned; m ay 
becoLUsdtedi and j n all iWmds p 6. natural 1 dlflurbances thauxicyng, 
hovv T i:o v lir the bell pebble meant* ( whereby to rccoucr the place 
Hi tft a Is ign ed. wbar nedt, (he M after Nstft hath ofothcr A ncs, here bdbrt? 
rO-ll-L'thith talie to Icnowaasi, qffll&tgfifur, Ailfotmit^flrtli&rt , and titrmt- 
trii. l^fuppoiin^ totuiiujally H fhe eorpmoi> Balc^nd foun d^d on Di J atb namely 
Jetikotukt and Crw*rtnt, So [feat,tie he habit to vaderfand^ndlud^ his own 
urccfTiijy Indiuijitnm^dfurriiiigieNccd&iy: Whether TbeybepcrfetStly made 
<}r no:an d alfo ncd< bej maVe thffl^Wi felfr. As Quadranrts, The Aftn> 

noattn K yn^Thc Afiionomers fiaJf^Thc Aftrotabe vnint-rfall. An Hydropni- 
phkall Globe,ClwnsHydroerjphicall^ru^l not with parjJldl Meridians). The 
Common Sta Compas; The Coinpai of Variation: The Propordorrajl ^r>d Paii 
at****. i j w dgitalt CnmpalTcsiofmt I nkienreddot cwir two MottoiJy Matter Ptlotoi, at dw re^ 

□ ucftorilic Company) CioAcs wirh fpryng: houn^ltalfe houre^ind three bourc 
Sandcbflei liindry oilier 1 ottnimCtt si And alfo^ be bablc^on Globe, or Pbtync 
todc?cribo the Firadasnll CompalTe i and durly tnvJc the fafliejEo allmaner of 
purpofh, \vhcren>irwi5 inuena-d. And allojbcbableio CaLuiiKchePlanetts 
places for all lyiTies. 

Morcoytr^vnh Sonne Mane orSmref or without jbcbable rodeSne the Lon- 
gmide & 14tirude of die phce,whidi he is inj So •dut,rbc Longitude 6t Latitude 
of the ulacc^um which he fayled.be giueniorby iitniibtflmtJwne.wbcteto^pef- 
taynL'tii L.Trpm mvancs t io be ratified euetp'ifd'ie Slupn; wav. See, And byforde- 
ing rii u R H m^Serty ng, Nontftedyng, or MidnighiynE, of reicunt i^mpeiluout 
fill'd Stcntt; or didr Coniundions, and Anglyngcs with the l^Lanetn s &e.ht 
ou^bt n, hiiiie«[>cjf etmiivniurc of Stomscs, Trtnpdlcs * and SjroUtes r and fuch 
lyke M cttoroIagi-uJl ciftCtc^djuiigcfoui on Sea. ForiU f{js» fay th pM* fain *(h, 
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call'.Svih fir mount and paffe th caByngpidflute, of Architefks: and are be* a tJVatkf. 
come Mathcmatictens.is-c.And they are foundfeldome. As, in tyrfics pafl, Was **>**”. 
Arijlard’tis S.wiivs.TInlolans ,and Archytas,Ta'rentyncs:Apllonius Tergfuc 
Eratojlbcws Cyrenesu:Archimedesyind $copas fiyracufians. Wh alfo,left to 
tbeyr pfleritic,many Engines and Gnomotmall Workes; by numbers and natu* 
rail meancs,mutated and declared. 

Thus much, and rhe fame Wordrs (in fenfeyin one onely Chapter of this Inco¬ 
parable Architect r<(nwnu,lbH you fin dc. A rid ifybu fhould, but fifceliK b<4ce iri 
your lund.and fliglitly loke thorough it,you would lay ftraight way: This is Cto- 

rneir/e , Anthmttihs^ArtrvUtmieytuftke, AHthrappgrsphtcJIydrag&yt, !hr»mttnc &c. 

andfrocodudchheStoiehoufc of all tv6iimalliip, bfow,lctvs lihcn to our other 
Judge,our Horentme,Z« BjpnJh.-ind narrowly confidcr.how he doth dctcnntne 
of Architecture. Sect uate^ vltrAprefrtdur.&c. But before I pros fde 4 nj further 
(layth he;/ tbinktfiat f ought toexprtffe, what matt I Would have to bee aU 
lowed an Aukitetf. Forf Will not bryngin place a Carpnter: as thoughyou 

might fompre him to th Chief Maflers of other Aries. For the hand of th 
(farpc Mer ,is the Archtte&es InfirmHent. But I will appiut the Architect to he 
thannan pho hth the J kill,(bya ccrtaine and meruatlous mtAnes andway,) 
both in niinde and Imagination to determine: and alfo in Worke tofintjh iwbcH ” 
worhrsJo i eurrjby motion of Waigbt,<sml cupplmg and framyng together of bo* n 
dyes,may molt aptly be fomniodsous for theWorthiejl Vfes of hfan.Andthat h „ 
may he abce to per forme thtje thinges, h hath nede of tuteynyngdnd knowledge 
ofthe be ft,and rnojl Worthy t/yUges. eye. The wholtFeate cfArchitecture tn 
bktlrljng yonfiilcth in LineAtucHtefyind in Framyng.‘ And the whole pouter 
and jkill ofLineament e*,tenth th to this: that the right and abfilntc Way may 
he had,of Coaptyng andtoyntng Lines and angler.by which,th face of th bull* 
dyng or frame pay be t omprchatJed and concluded. Arid n is the pdpetifbf 

Lineamentes ,topreja ih tnito buildjnges,and every part of them ftn apt place, 
cr ccrtamc nibef: a Worthy maneryuid a femety order: that,fo,y whole forme 
and figure (ftht builJyngjnutyrtJl in th T>cry Lineament cs.&c. And Wentay +Th<Im. 
preferi be n\ mynde and imagination the whole formes/ all material}fluffe be* 
yvg ftclr.dcd. )Vhtchpint Wejhallatteyne fy Notyhgand forepowtyn* the an* 
gicsyind hues,by afure and certaine dire Ebon and connexion, h'eyttg thn,theje 
thiMges ,are thus: Lineaniente,fhalbe th cert nine dndconilant preferibyng, 
concerned in mynde: made in lines, and angler.aad finijhed witk&lrarneJminde 
and Wyt. We thantcvoii Matter B*pnu, that you hauc lo apdy Brought your „ 

Arte, snd phrafe thcrol , ro haue form. Matbcmaticall perfedion: by cerninc or- „ ^C«rr. 
der, nuber, forme, figure, and *y/w^rrr/r mcnralic all cutuiull Sc fcnttblc dude feta #» 
part. .• Nowjtbmdt is undent/Gentle n-aderYhowaprely and- worthcly, I haue 
prefetred Arcbintturt, to be bred and fottcrtd st> in the Dominion of die perries 
Prrncej ft, t M*thmMia - and tobeanaturaH SubicAofhcrs. And the name of 
Arehtuifure, is of the pt-incipalitic,which this Screntrhadi, about all other Artcs. 

And Plat* affinneth , die ArehtftU to be after enter al^dut make any worke. 
Wlicntpon/ie is neither Smith,nor Builder: uor/eparaccly, any Artificer: but the 
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cppirtHHsUUfj.tfmperuj*prtf<-ni(r(, mmmiMutmmitrtm, qhm Agnfx’ivra^N.ixigt. 
nettif censtimt, Lofire fee the alterations and opportunities oftymesfts Conner 
nient , we lejie to the Art of tVarrr ,thn to Hof bandry and Nirftyjflfrwr.And 
behdvsfiidi cunnyngmemes, more cuidoir tokens tn Sonne and Mone, ought 
of by tn to be knowen: ttseh asftheHulqlbpbicdl tcachcth, iniiys 

cttrgiLis.W'l.crc hdayth, 

Sriqn fi C 7 CAirietlf & quuuift condet in T/ndiS, 

Sign .1 ifi bil^item ccr Itftms ftp* ftqx umur. cp r. 

- TiamfepewdewMS, 

tpfstit in ^altu varies trrare calores. Qcerp, i L 

CxMkus.ptuuijm detrstflciaidgueus Euros. 

Sin uufulamcipieirt rutile immifttritr igni r 
Oikhu Tam m (r r.-tnn> j mmb tjj, videbil 
fir atr<; Hi ft rtfa quifjujm mt #i(Tf per aim* 
frt) mff j terra ureueat (mueUerefintm. eye. 

Sttfibijigua eUbitAtflem ijuis dxcrcfitfum 
^Audcatt -—- dre- 

Aisd fo of Monc, Stcires,Water..-Ayrr,Fire,Wood,Stones.Birdcs,and Bcaflcs, 
and of many rEo'i tls,u cmaine -Syntparlucjll forewamyng may be had r fome- 
tyincs to great pksEbre and prolht, both on Sea and Land, SufhcEi. ndy, for my 

prclViit purpo!%-,rtdoth jpp<.are, by tbr prCmill'«,boW MathutAicaff, ihc Atteai 

ftmig.itMU, is:,md how it nedt rh and Jlfo vfetli OtJier MathematkaU Artes ■- And 
now, if 1 would qo about rofptdke ofrlu manifidd Cominoditiesjcommyngio 
rh is Land, and orlieis, by Shypps and Namgtiun , you might thinlrc jthat 1 earth 
at occ jfiom , \o vfe many wonk s, wlieie no nede is. 

Yet,this one rtiyng unay I,(iujOtly)tay. In jVjrrtr^rf^w,nonc ou^hrto haue grea- 
tercartjto he fkdlfu ILjAwn our LngLiili Pylotcs, "And pcrchaunct^Somc, would 
incut atttn:pt: And other Some/nqrv willingly would be aydyng, it tlicy witt ccr- 
rainelyharITiuiledge,God had endued this Tlmd wirh,by rcafon oiSituotrion, 
moll commodious for Nauigatkit, to Places molt Famous A llidic. And thongli, 

(of Late) a young Gentleman^ Courragious Cajuiainc in a great ready- *A<tm.n;Sy 

ues,with good hope, and great eaufes of perfuafion/o haue ventured, for a Dil - S ' $ m 

Ctuerye,(either Wtfttrlj, by Copt de Faramami*; or EprAj .ibovc Nona AtmU, 

ii-d the i jj-on^jJandwaSpat the very nerc lyme of Attempiyng, oiled andein' 

f joyid othtrw ile(I hjiIi tlien^and fi r>a j ,)i n great good Ikukv'tohis Conntrey, as 

tlie bitli Kebdi hauc - Dtted: Ytt^l Jay^ (though the fame Gentleman ^ doti not ’Aimt-iffy 

hercalter^lcdc thcrcwith)SoiiK onc,orotlierjliould litteai to the Mancr: and by 

pood aduile^and dill nett Cite uitifptition , by little, and little, wynne to thefum- 

cient knowledge of that Trade and Voyage: Which, now, I would be foty t 

(rtrtough CarelcfiirlTcpWaiiroFSkill^ind Courragc,) ttiouldmnayne Vnknownc 

andytibeard nf. Styng, alfbjWcate herein, halfc C hallcnged, l>y the learned ,by 

half c ttr J ue|l,pui>lil lied. Therol,verely, might grow Cominodltyc, to tins Lund 

chiefly, andro rhe rdl of rhe Chrittcn Common wealth, farre patting all tiches 

and worldly Tlinttfuic- 

Tliaumatwr^lke^is that Art Mathematicallj which giuah cer¬ 
taine order to tn ike llr.ui n^e work cj , of the fenfe to be pcrceiiicd, 
and of men greatly to he wond red at. By fundry meincs, this 11 Wcr- 
irvrli is wrought, Soincjby fvtumatalmrt. As the wotkes of Cttftbsus and thro, 
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Some by waight,wlicn>f 7 'iwrf&* fpcaketh.Somcfoy Smnges ftrayr.edjOr Springs, 
rhenvuh Imitating liuely Motions.Sotnc, by other meanest* the Images ofMer. 
curie: and die broicn hcd,madc by Alhertm Mej/rm,winch dyd feme to fpcake.fw- 
ihtui was excellent i n the fc feates. T o wh<sm,Cafs»d«THs wnryng/ayth.Ti wr pur* 
jmfe is to know profound thyigtr.and tofit* meruayUs. $> the Jiifso/ition of 
jour yfrtc, Mitals Jo low: Diomedes of brafde, doth blow a Trumpet loudt: a 
bra fen Serpent hijfeih:byrdes made } fingfwetely. Small thynges We rehearfe 
ofyou pteho can Imitate the Ireauen.cs'C. Of the ftraunge Sclfinouyng, which, at 
*Aant -1 j j t Saint Denys, by Paris, * I law, ones or tw ife (Ortntins beyng then with me, tn 
Company )it were to ftraunge to tell. But Tome hauc written it. And yet,(I hope) 
it is thcrc,ofother to be lerie. And by PnrfpelHue alio flraungc rhingos,arc done. As 
panly( before) I gaueyou ro vnderihnd in PerfMtwe. As, to lee in the Ay re, aloft, 
the lyucly Image of an other man, either walkyng to and fro: or Aandyng fbll. 
Likcwife, to come into an houfe, and there to me the liuely (hew of Gold, Sillier 
or precious ftoncs.-and commyngro take them in your hand, to tindc nought but 
Ayrc.Herebv, hauc lomc men (in all other matters counted w ile) fouly oucrihot 
7)r hu q** the (clues.-mil draining of the meancs.Thcrfore layd ClusduttCaU/hnns ticdiems g- 
mi- *,« tilerJtur.ixttH &magndrepntdtitnts videmm , tper.t ijueddm juafi miranda ,f*pra 
Tdhhtntaf^ nr j future: dc on tins in PnjfeUnu deltas tduftmfdfitiirr redded-frt.Thit is.A ow 

mMM ’a daytimefee feme men, yea of great learnyug and reputation,to Iudge certain 
inrkes as meruaylous,about the power ofKature: Of which Workcs,one that 
Werefbllfnil in Terfpeffiue might eafely hauegtuen the Qtufr. Of Archimedes 
Tqfe. i* Sphere, Cutr» witnefleth.'Which is very flraungc to thinkc on. For when Archi• 

7 nr Jo (Ctyth h c)didftjlnt in a Sphere,tire mouynges ofthe Sonne, Mone,and of 
thefine other Flanetsfhe did, as the God,whtch( in T imecus ofVlato ) did make 
phe World. T hat,one turnjng, Jhonldrule motions mojl Tmlike in jlownts, and 
fwiftnet . But a greater caufc of mcruayling wc hauc by Cbudsunus report hereof. 
Who afftrmcrh this Archtmtdti atrke, to hauc ben of G lalTc. And difcouricth of it 
more .it large: which I omit. The Douc of wood, which the Mathtnutscten Ar- 
chjijj did make to flyc,is by <^A{rth*s fpoken of.OfDdJdlui ftraunge Images, Pldtt 
tcponexh.H<imere ot Pulcjns Sc/fmeurrs.fhy fccrctwhclcs)lcaucth in wncyng. An- 
Jlotlc, in hys Pthr/ke/.ofboch, makcrh mention. Meruaylous was the workeman- 
Jhypsoflatcdavcs,pcrtbrmcd by good fkill o fTrtchshke.drc . For in Norcmbemc, 
A dye ofIcrn,i>cyng let out of the Artificers hand,did{as it wcre)riy about by the 
grfk-s.at the table,and at length,as though it were weaiy, rctoumc to his mafters 
hand ogaync. Moreoucr.an AmficullEgle^as ordred, to fly out of the fame 
TownCyl mighty tvay,and that a loft in the Ayrc, toward theEmperourcomminjj* 
thether: and followed hyui,beyng come to the gate of die townc.* Thus,you fee, 

> wlur,ARr Mathematical! can performc,when Skill, will, Indullry, and Habili- 
^ ty, arc ducly applycd to profe. 

A DrfTtfji** ANd foi thclc.and luch like marucilous Ades and Featcs,Naturally,Mathc. 
AfAqmcdt. maticall/yind Mechanically, wrought and continued: ought any honeft Student, 
and Modcft Chrillion Philofopher,bccountcd > &called a Comurcr ? Shall the 
folly of Idiorcs, and die Mallice of the Scomfull, lb much prcuaile, that He, who 
Icekcth no woridjy gome orglory at their handcs : But ondy,ofGod,the threafor 
ofheauenly witcdomc,& knowledge ofpurcvcrioc r Shall he (I fay) in the tncanr 
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damnation f To forfake foe tight ofbeaucnly Wifodame: and to 1 Uric in the dun¬ 
geon of the Prince of darken cETe ? To fodike the Yeriw of Godj£r his Creatures: 
and to law r ncs-pon thcTmpiiifciiCjCraftjCjOhliiTiarcLicrjand conrinuall difgfiieef 
of Gods \ f eriric,io the VTrfrm oft ofbis power l To lb Wake the Lifr&RHm: jEicr- 
nail i and to deauevnto the Author of Death cucrlafting f chat Murderous Tv- 
rant, moll gredtty awaiting the Pray of Mans Soule ? Well : I Ehanbi- God arid 
ourLotdeltfus CfiWi^focchc Coinfotrwludi I liaue by the Examples of other 
men, before my for: To wliorn^neithtr ingodtincs of life, nor in pafoaion of 
foaming, I am Worthy to be compared: and yc^ they fufta ined the very like Inju¬ 
ries , that 1 do t or ratlicr,greatct . PadCTit 5 *o'rfttr, h is wilt teftifie - L Apu- 

krai his t^ptldgiefy will decline the Bmtiflinefle of the Multitude , toannes Ificw, 
Etde dfMinndtila, his will teach you, of the Raging Oaundcr of the Mi- 

liriotts Tgnoran t againft him/wwu Trithmiut, his Apols^it will fpedfie, how 
h e had bcta/ian to niakepu blikc Protcflaiion: as v/cll by reafon ofthe Kude S im- 
ple j as n tefpcfl offueh^s werecDiinted to be of the wifdf fort of m en. Mi* 
„ nvcould 1 recite: Burl deforrethe predfeand daenruned handling of this mat- 
tJ ’ a . u : f: being loth to dctc <3 theFotly fir Mjlliceofmy NaWue Countrey mem 11 Who, 
*, fo hardly, cm dilgcft or like any eKtraorriinitycotiWe of Philo [bphtcali Smdicsr 
„ n^r Jailing ivithin the Cumpafle oftheir Cipacinc: or where they are not made 
, } pnuic ofithe true and fccrete cauft, of (uch wondetfuli Philofophicall Featcs. 
Tliclc men, are ofibwer foircs, chiefly. The firft, I may name, iodinepratlrng hn- 
ptioJjft; Thefocond, Fend Frmdcs; The third., / wptrftl}tj z'lw: and rhefounh, 
■jtfjJ/atMs i^swdwt . To eche oftlir[e fbriefty,and in charitie ) I will ftiy a word 
i, c: rwo, jnd fo i ciurnc to my Prafface. Feint, prilling h»fte frodta, vie your idle 
ajftmiiljrSjjfld conftrences, oditnviT^ihcn in raJkcofjnatter, cidiei abmieyour 
Cjpiciries,fbrhjrdndlc;or contrary io your Confeienccs, in Venue . Fende 
3 r Irendcj, foauc of,lb to commend your vnacquaimcd ftcnd,vpon bllnde aifebdon: 
As, bccanfe lie kndwetli morc,then die coumioit Stitdcn r: mat, th erfbre, he mttft 
netdes be fii]hiU,aFidadoer,in fuch matter and maner, as yon renne Ceniwirig. 
VV‘nming,Tl>crcby,youadira.uricehisliune; and rhat you make oilier mert } groat 
maniciicrs ofyonr hap, to hauc ftioh a learned foetid . Cea/itto aiciitelmpierie, 
where you pretend Amiifo. FoF^ifyouttounges were true, rhm were that your 
fiend, > ‘irtrur, both Ed God^ond his bou Ctaignt. Such Frewdcs and Fendtingts, I 
IhlVc of, and ronmnec you : Shake you of t your Folly. JmpcrfeElIy zttins r TX) you, 
do I fay: that (perhaps) well, doyou M eanc i But farre you mifte the Marke * If 3 
Lambc youwill ltil^xofoedctbe ftodie nhth bis blond, Shccpc,with Lambes 
blood, liauc no njcuraU ruftermince r No mote, is Chriftes (tocke, with horrible 
Cairn ders, dudyidiiied . Nor your foitc prctcnfc’, byfhch dtic ragged Rheto- 
ukr,aay whir,weEl "raced. Butfuch,aa fbvietnc,wLO finde a fowlc Crackc in their 
Croditc. Spcahc that von kn ow; Aivd know, as you ought: Kiiow n()t,by Heare 
fay, when lift licth in ebun^rr. Search to the qukkc,& Jet Charidc beyour guide. 
4* tJ^TAttrami r^nurdUt, whll (hall I lay to thee ? Pnhih itnpyem tuejn * m.rfo . l Ade- 
tr -lhenrp*rtnt hit?**. Canfe thy toting to r*frame fra evilL Tfafraineywir tomg 
fromJLiurder , "Hiough your too ngre be Ihaqined, Serpent like, 5 c Adders poy- 
p/di. r qa, Inn h'eiii yrmr Isppes: yet rake heede,and rbinkr,ben j nes,Witb your frlfe. Fir Un- 

y?.if/Ajrj , iiT is terra . Fieum nieiintem vcn-thiSur mslum , deairpreCipitctUf- 
For Jure I a in, fait* l> wins* /udiefum affilti .■ & vindiHam pauperum . 

That, 1 require you, my ifTorcdfrendcSjand Countny men (you Mithcmatf 
cicnn, Mcduiiii'jen5,indPhiJofophcR,CharjcibIe and difcrercito dealc inmy 

bchdfc. 
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fpace, be robbed and fpoifod of 1 sis honeft name and Cone { He that feketh ( by S i 
Panlesaducrrifemctlt) in the Creatures Properties,and wondetfuli vmuevo 
findchtflrcaule,rogionikthe vtternalhand Atluigiitic Cicaior by: Shall that 
man, be (in hueeer mugger) rHinJetnncd, as a Companion ofihe Helhoundes, 
and a Caller, anil Cotiiu ter of w wired anddjmncdSpimtsrHethar lurwaifotb J ds 
great «jnt otrf iuc/udicienr(w his conteutafionllbr learning of Godly wifdome, 
and Godly Writicsin r anJ ondy therm fetteth all his delight: Will that mafoefe 
and abufo hi»time, in dealing wiih the C hiete enetme of< ihrift oui 11 tdener; the 
d:-Jtlly foe of all monkindc ; the fubdle and impudent penicrter of'Godly Veritiei 
the H'/potiincall Croeodile: the hnuious BalTlifkCjComntially dd:rous, in the 
tninkeot'aneyf.todcftroy all Mankinde, both in body ,md Scnj1e,irtema)fyr 
Surely (fbv my prtjqinewhjt ro fay herein) t hauc not I rained to make fo brntilh , 
and fo vv H-ieJ a Lkirgaine. Should I, for my xs.or xsv. yearefi Studie: !or two Oi 
three riiouland Markcsfpcnding: feuen or eight thoufand Miles going and t r.iuai- 
[LrLLi.o.idy for good learn inges Jake : And thar,iti all miner ofwethert ; in all mi¬ 
ner of waten and pilTa^es: bothcariy .inflate: irtdaungci ofviolcucc by man : in 
daungcr ofdcftruCtion by wildc beaftes: in hunger: in tbirft: in ptTiEous heatcs 
by day, with toyfoon footc r in daungciDusdampcs ofcoldc,by rifghr.almoft be- 
renin j, hfo; (as God kn oweth): with lodgings, oft tniics, to fimll wit: a :id ibai- 
time [aleJ'Jcfccuiitie. And for much mote irhcri.ill this) done & (uftied, for hear- 
ni ligand attaining of Wifodomc: Shout J1 (I pray you) tor alt thi^nootherwifi:, 
noi mote warily; or (by Gods merciful nes} no mote luckily, Ihuc hlhed,w ith fo 
Jar"L, L ,.nd l ofll y ,i Metre, fo l^rtg time m drawing (and I ha r with the lidpc and ad- 
uifoofLady PhLlorophie,&Queenc L TJieologic) : bur ai length,rohjue citchcd, 
and shaven Vp * a Frog f Nay,a Dvurlfo !‘or,ii]^dotll the Common pcuiftt Pratt-cr * A 
Ic h agiru: uid la r kgk: Aini s fo,doTh the Maliciousrkomet^eaeriy ‘.viihe,* brandy F'ptfifiti 
ailii boldlv fice dyWndnl i i nde my bqcke. Ah ,wh.ir a m iivrablv ihmE.is this kjnde ^ M 

«f "den : Hoi- gratis the bhndncs& boldne*,ofthe Multitude, in tihin^c-saboue 
thjt: Cap adsfo f What a Land: what a People: whatMaiwrs: w hat Times 3 tC 
th^Je r Arc they become DeuiU,them (dues; and.byfiilfc ivirndTcTicjringagaliift 
tho.r N eiabboifo, would they aljb, bccoinO MurdvrtrS ? DlhIi God r ft> long gCLIC 
them tefpite, torcclaime themfducs in, from rhis horriblelliuntleringofrJiegilr. 
lctfc: contrary iu the ir ownc Confcitnccs r and ycrwtU they norceafe i Doth the 
Jm>u CCi i rj to r Iwa r e the bailing ofthesn, IiiridicaHy to au n Iwerc hilD^lCCOr dtrtg W 
the rigour ofihe Lawcs: and will they del pale his Charitable padence' As tlicy, 
anainPl him,by niinc-jda forge,fable,ragr^and ra:feftaunder,hy Wordc & Print: 

Will they prouokc hi ith by worde and Prnit 1 1 ilftwifc,ro Nate rhei r Names to the 
World : with their pirticu br dcuifes/abk's s beaftiy Imamn,itions,andvnchniftcnt- 
like lljundcTh f Will; Well. O (you (uch) my vnkindo Ch>UnOx. r v men . O Vn- 
nafuidt Conn trey men , O Vruhankfiill Counmy men . OBratnjkkt,Rartie, 

Spi ttfull^md I WdamfotL Cou n trey men . Why opprefto you me, thus violently, 
wleJi your if nun Jtring of me i Contrarv to Verhie : and contrary to your oivne 
Conlcwnecs t And I, ro this bower, neither by wordc, deede, or though e, hauc 
bene, my way Jiunftill,clainageabfo,or iniurinus toyou.or you rs * Hout fob long, 
fo dearJy,fo frrrcjii carefully,fo p.-iinfullyJbdaiingcToufty fought 5 c ttauailed for 
riicleaniingofWifedomCjStarecyninsofVcmic: And inxhecnd(inyouriudge- 
rnet)ain l heeom c,\to rfe,rlicn whenltcg^f Wotre,rbea Madman^A dangerous 
Member in the Ciijnmon Wealth: and no Member of the Church ofChrilfoCaEI 
you this,to be Learned. ? Gall you tliis,to be a Fhilofopher ? and a loner of Wilc. 
dome f To for lake tlicili aiglirlieauealy way: and to wallow in rhebrojd ivay of 
A-ij- dajil^ 
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behalf,with the light & vntrue rounged, my enuious Aducrlarics,or Food frends. 

And farther, 1 would wiflte, that at leyfor, you would conliderjiow Bdfihtu Mdg- 
nut, foycth UHefif and Ddmel, before the eyes ofthoic, which count all luch Stu¬ 
dies Philofophicall (asminehadibene) robe vngodly,or ntproriiable. Wayc 
Weil S.Stephen lus witnefle oftACefis . Frudttas til cAUfts emm Sdpiartid &g)piJc#M; ^ 

dr erdt patens in verbis & npmbmfuu . Mofcs ’fojj inilrue/ed in aB matter ofViJe* 
dome ofthe /Egyptians: and he teas ofpower both in his hordes, and Worker. 

You lee this Plulofopliicall Power & Wifcdnme,which tJMojet had,to be norhiitg 
mifliked of the Holy Ghoft. Yet Plinius hath recorded, Mefes to be a wicked Atdgn- 
ettn . And that (of force)muft be, either For this Philoiophtcali wilcdomc,lcamcd, 
before his calling ro the leading of the Children o flfratl: or for thole his Won. 
dcrs,wrought before King P karat, after he had the conducting of the ifroehies As 
concerning the firifoyou pcrccauc, how S.Stephen, at his Martyrdotr.e ( being full 
ofthe Holy Ghoft) in his Recapitulation of me oldeT cfhun cn t, hath made men* 
tion of Mefes Philofophie: with good liking of it: And Bafilim Atagnns allbj auou- 
cheth ir, to hauc bene to Mefes profitable ( and therefore, 1 (ay, to the Clmrch of 
God,needtin’)- Butas cficeming Mefes wondcrs,done before King rharde-.Goil, 
him folfe, fayd: Vide vt emnta eftentd, qna pefm m mdnntua ,f*am cerjm Pfraedent. 

See that thou do all tkofe t wonders before T harass, which I haw Out in thy Intnd. 
Thus.youeuidcntlyperceauc^owralhlyjPfowiwluili (laundered Mefes, ofvaync Libyo. 
fraudulent UHdrikt, laying : Ell^ralid Mapices Fdlfit, a cMtft, IdwtnrjF ltupt, Jm- Cayt, 
dost pendent: fedmnhis miwtns annansm tsfl Ztrcalirtm^rc Let all luch, there- t. 

fore, who, in Iudgemcnt and Skill of Philofophie, are Gtrrc Inferior to Plime, take „ 
good hecdc,lcaft they ourrihoote them fcluesrailily, in Iudging of Phlcfsphers „ £9 
Slrdungc Aides • and the Mcancs,how they are done. Bur, much more,oughr they »• 
to beware of forging, detailing, and imagining monftrous (rates, and wonderfull 
workes, w lien and where, noluch were done: no, not any fpatic or Klcc!ihode,of 
fuefoas they,without all (name, do report. Aod (to conclude) raoft of all, let }. 

them be aftutned of Man ,and afraide of the drcadfoll and Iuftc lodge: both Fo- 
liftily or Maliciotrfly to dcuilc: and thrn,dcuiliihly to father their new fond Mon¬ 
gers on me: Innocent, in hand and hart: for rrcfpacing citlacr agamft the fowe of 
God, or Man, in any my Studies orExerciles, Philolophicall,orMathanaricaIl: 

As in due tune, I hope, will be more manifeft. 

Now end I,with A rchcmaftric . Which name, is not fo new, as this 
Arteis rate.For an other Arte,vnderthis^t deeree(for fldlJ and power) hath bene 
indued with this tnghlli name before. Andyet,this,inay feme for our purpolc, 
laifidcndy^t this prefent. This Arte, teacheth to bryng to aftuall ex¬ 
perience lenfibie,all worthy conclufions by all the Artes Mathema¬ 
tical! purpofed, &: by trueNaturall Philofophie concluded: Sc both 
addctntothcmafarderlcopcjinthetermesof thclanicArces, & al- 
fo by hys propre Method,and inpcculier termes, procedcth ,\vith 
hclpc of the forefayd Artes , to the performance of complct Expc- 
ricccs,which ofnopanicular An, arc hablc(Formally) to be challen¬ 
ged. If you remember,how weconfidered tiArcbitetinre, in rcltH-d ofall com¬ 
mon handworkes: Ibmc lighrmay you hauc,theiby,to vndcrftann the Souenun- 
ty and properoe of this Science. Science 1 may calf it,rather, then an Artc:fbr the 
excellency andMafterihyp it hath , ouer lb many , and fo mighty Artes and 

A.iij. Sciences. 
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Sciences. Andbycaufc it proccdeth by Experiences ,and fcarchcth forth the caiifcs 
ofCouclufions.by Experiences: and alio puttcrh the Conclusions them folucs, in 
Experience, it is named of fomc,5m»i/M Expermentalis, The Experiment a II S cy* 
ence. KtttLm Cufanua termeth icfo,in hys Expenmentes Stattkall, And an other 
^ 'B. fhiltfepber , of this land Natiuc (the flourc of whofc worthy feme, can neuer dye 

nor wither) did write thcroflargely,at the requeft of Clement thefixt. The Arte 
carrieth with it, a wonderfull Credit: By realon, irccrtcficth, fcnfibly,fully, and 
completely to the vonoft power of Nature ^md Arte. This Arte,ccniheth bv Ex¬ 
perience complete and abfolutc: and other Artes,wirh their Argumcntcs,and Dc- 
monftrarions, perfuade:and in wordcs,prouc very well their Conditions. * But 
wordes^md Aigumcntcs } arc no fcnfiblc certifying.- nor the full and finall frute of 
Sciences pracoiable. And though (otne Artei,hauc in them, Experiences,y et they 
arc not complete, and brought u> the vttermoft, they may be Arctchcdvnto.and 
applycd fcnlibty. As for example: the Natural! Philofopher difnurcth and maketh 
goodly ihcw otreafon: And the Artronomer,and the Opticali Mcchamcien.pur 
Tome rhynges in Experience -hut neither,all.that they nuymoryct futficicnrly, and 
to the vcmod.thofe,which they do. There,then,the Archemajitr fteppeth inland 
Icadeth forth on , the Experiences , by order of his do<3rinc Experimentall, to the 
chiefand finall power ofNarurall and Mathonaricall Artcs.Ofnvo or three men, 
in whom, this Llcfcriprion of Archemailry was Experimentally .verified, 1 haue read 
and hard.and good record.isoftheirfuch pctfc&ion. So that,this Art, is no fen- 
toftkall Imagination: as foinc Sophifter, mighr, Cnm fuis InUinbilihuty make a flo- 
nfh: and dadell your Imagination:and da(h your honeft dciirc and Courage/rom 
beleumg theft- thinges, fo vnheard of^o meniaylous,&offuch Importancc.Wcll: 
as you wiIJ.1 hauc forewarned you J hauc done the part ofa frendc: I haue difehar- 
ged my Duets* toward God.-for my finall Talent,at hys mod mcrcyfull handcs rc- 
cciued. To this Sdcnce,doth the Science Alnirangut ,great Scruicc. Mufc nothyng 
of this name. 1 chaungc not the name, fo vied, and in Ptint published by other: 
beynj; a name, propre to the Sdenee. Vndcr this, commcth StntnUia, by 
Anephsui, briefly written. Bur the chief Sdenee, of the ArchetnaAcr, (ia this 
w orld)as yet knowen , is an other ( as it were) OPTICAL Science: wherof \ 
the name thall be told (God willyngjwhcn 1 (hall haue fomc, (more iuftJoccaGon, 
therof, to Difcourfc. 

Hcre.l muft end, thus abruptly ( Gentle frendc, and vnfeyncdlouer of honefl 
and needfery verities.) For,rhcy,who hauc(fbr your fake, and vertues caufc)re¬ 
queued me,(an old forwome Machcmarictcn) to take pen in hand: (through the 
confidence they repofed in my longcxperiencerand tryed fincerity) forche decla- 
ryng and reportyng foincwhar,of thefiruteand commodity, by the Artes Ma- 
thcrruticall,to beatteyned vnto:eucn they. Sore agaynll their wiUcs,are 
forced .for fundrv caufes,to Cniffie the workemans requeff, in endyng forthwith: 
He, lo fcarcth this, fo new an ancmpt,& fo coftly: And in matter fo flcnderly (he- 
dicno among the common Sorte of $tudentcs,confidercd or eftemed. 

And w here I was w iIled,/bmewhatto allcdge,svhy,In our vuIgarcSpcche,this 
partofihe Prindpal! Sdenee of Gesmetrie, called EuctiJes Geometrical! Elementes, 
** oubbuicd.to your handlyng : being vnlatincd people, and not Vniuerfitie 
ScDolcrs: Verily,I thinkeit nedeldle. 

*• For, the Honour.and £/b'manon of the Vniuerfities, and Graduates, 

is. hereby,nothingditntniihcd. Sang,from,and by their Nurfc Children,you 
rcccj ue all this Benchte: how great fbeuer it be. 

Neither 
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fight agmtflnync owne ftudowe. for, no man (Tam lure) will open his month 
saamit this hntcrprlfe>No mi [I fay) who tithe* hath Clwrifie towardhn brother 
t and Would be ^lad ofhis furtherance m virtuous knowledge) ; or that Isaifi any 
cjtL- & tejJc for the bettering offoeCumuil A a ft ofdus llcaluie. Neither any, foal 
wlui the wuti fort ut men ( Sage and Grayed ) dothmkeoF them, 
f a none L diLvethit- j will 1 make any Apnlogic, for a vacuous ide doing i and for 
conacndmg,orfer?iiigfortli,Profitabk L ArtcsroiinEUth [iicn^n focEngtifli toung. 
Eut 3 vmw God (hit Creator, let vs 4ll be thankctuTl: fur rhar._^f f&jpf fat Gafcf- 
i> nes t fa fas *Pourt y fiW iff fat TPifrtttync , bath Crcjfrd all tbjngiTy m Number t 
^ ** Pf 1r aight jitiii Mtnjnrc: S o, to vs, ofhy * girat Mercy , he hath reu eaJc d Meancs, 
whereby, to awcync rhefuffieient md ncceflsry knowledge of the fort-fey d hys 
" three principal! Inftnirnemcs : Which Meant t, t haw abundantly prone J vnto 
w yoti^o btThe^rirrffej and LMftfbmnticdb 

And though 1 hauc ben pinched With 11 pigLmesofrynic:thar^io way,! could 
fo pen dbwneihc martcr(in my My tide) as I dL-rcnnined; Knpyngof conucnitnt 
Ijyfutc Vet,ifmruous ttak\and hoiu-fl linenrprouok- and biyngyou to rhu 

rtadyn^ind ftajiniriyng ofdus Compendious I donatdouic,huc^is the 

venne bierof tecordv ug to aur porpolb ) will be nudent vneoyou : So the pith 
and forcethcrof, willperlhadcyou: and thewoiulerfiillfrurc thtro^higlily plca- 
furt you, And that you may the caller pcrcviuc^nd better rcuitinbcr, the prin- 
The t'e**nd cipdlt potnies n where ofmy Preface tieateth, iwitlgiue you the Ground pi Art 
plan i tnr of my whole difcoma Table annexed: trom the h rib to the! ji i J omc-wha t Me 
Pufatrnt* thodif-jlycotltliued. 

T nbk- ] F H aft, hat!] ciufed iny poore pen .anywhere, tLf Itu inhle: Vou wi II, (I am 

fure)in pnrEofnrcotiipence^riny curodlaud hnccnTgoCid vnUia plea* 
furoy ou) , ConfiJu the rockll]i huge iihju mailtes > and die pcriloiu 
vnbentpfr wayes^which (bodi oighr and day, for the while )i% 

' hath toy led and labored through ^obiyng you this good 
Ncwe>,and Cumfcrabk prote,of'V cttueshijtc. 

SojT Cnmnultyou vnciJ Gods MticyfuA dlrevlion, for the reft : hartdy 
bdecfiy ng hym, to prolptr your S cu dyes,and hontft In rentes: 
to his Glory, the Ccunmodicy of our Countety. Amen, 

Written at wy peart H&tfc 

nftCMfrtUrt ,' 

Anne,} j j i , Fthmnr^.p. 
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Neither are ilieir Studies, hereby,any whir hindred. No more, rhen the I talon 9 , 

f 'ninerjitieifiii Academia BCwemtnfis, Ferrarunfn y Flcrentina, 1Mediebtn-tttjri, PMaMma t 
pjpjtnfit, Ftnifin.r , Fifaju, RtstmUySeitenfiSy orauy one oftben^lirsdc themfducs, 
any dcale,dHgrK lx 1 ; or their Studies any tiling hmdretl, by Prater Lv(-n de Eitr^e, 
or by TlvfUat 7 jrtJca, who in vulgar Italian language Ji,rue publilh ed, not oncly 
Enchdts Geimetrie t but of Arcwmcdes ibmcwhit : e nd in AritlmitTikeand Prifticail 
Gevmcnie, very lai^e volumes, all in their vulgar fpcehc. Nonn Germany hauc 
die fcmuus I niuerfstresy any thing bene di [content wtrh Albertm Dimwjiii Geo- 
inetritaiS Inftitutions in Dutch: or with unktimm Xylandcr, lus teamed ii inflation 
ofthc tirftjixv (xiokes of outoftEie Grckcinrothe high Dureli. hiorwjtti 

Gsulttrw H. R tffutt, his Geometrical! Volume: vctydiEigcnrlyTranllated inforEic 
high Dutch toil nge, and puEdiil icd. Nor yet the Vnintrftits of Spai ru L , ur Portu- 
gall, thinke their reputation to be decayed: or ruppofeaiiy rheit Studies ro bthin- 
dred by the BxcviEcru: r. Xenmw, his Mathematical] workesjnvulguiv fpcchcby 
him put fort)i. Hque you not, likewifo, in die French toitnge, the whole Mathc> 
inacicj]] ^adriule and yet neither Paris, Orlcanetyor any of foe mJicrVniuer- 
fuiciofFnaunce, at any tem^widi [heTraniTa[Cjrs,or PuliliHietStilfoiuled r or any 
mans Sludie thereby bin-dred^ 

And furdy, rlic Cotninon and Vulgar Scholar ( much more, foe Gramariuj) ^. 
beforeluscomming to the Ertmerjiuc, dull ( oriuay)bc, non-faucordingro Plate 
bis CounRII) fiidiiientl v inftw&cd in Ant&meiiic wiiGcemetncXoT die betreiand 
eaficr leani ir.g of all mai ter offfo/efephit, AadankjMfiti TenpeUtfCtll. A;i J by tli^t 
moines,cbemorerhcrtfitlly,morel\ilfolly,Ji>dfpcdilyfuwarJc,in liiiSiudics, 
thnetobc lejiiisd.Audjfojin Idle time,prontomon^then (orherwife) lie Ihouhf, 
or could do. 

Alfo many good and pregnan t EngUita wirtesjof young Gcr3tle]nen 3 and of 4- 
other, who neuer intend io meddle with die profound learch and Studie of Philo- 
fophie (in the Vninerfttitt to be learned ) may ncLtcrthdefTe, now, with more cafe 
andJibeftie, hauc good oceafion, vcrruoniEy to oreupic the fliarpncile oftheir 
wiites : wiicic,ek (perchance; othcnvifc.tfi^ would in fond cxmilcs/pcnd ( or 
ratherlecfc) theirtinu-: neitherfemingGod: nor fnideriiig the Wcale,common 
or priuatc. 

And great Comfort,with good hope, may foe Vnirtrptiei haue, by rcafon of j, 
this Enghfhe Geometric,and Maclicmaticall Prxfoeejt]>atrliey(hcrcjfricr) 
fliallhetbc more regarded,efteemed,and reforted vnto. For,when itihatlbe 
knowen and reported, that of foe Maihemataill Saturn onilvJUch great Comino- 
dirtesarcerrfningfasl haucfpcdftcd ): and that indedt^fomc of you vnlatincd 
Studeiircscan begoodwimtfte,offuchrirqfrt]itcbyyou emoyed (thereby): as 
cither,bcforc this,svas not lieand of: orelj/iotfo fti]]y credited; Well,may alt men » 
comodhirc, that farre greater ayde,and E>ctter furniture ,to whine to the Perfection 
ofall Ph ilofopli Le^iuy i n the Vniuetfiticii be had: bed ng the V torch on fes & Threa. Vnmtr^mi. 
foty of nil Sciences, and all Artes, needfaiy for foe belt, and moft noble Sate of « ^ 
Common Wcalthcs. » 

Betides this,how many a Common Artificer,is there, in thefo ReaJmcsof ^ 
England and Ireland,riiac dcaleth with Numbers,Kule,& Cumpaffo: Who,with 
ihcLtowneSkill and experience,already had, will bchable ( by thtlegood hdpes 
and informations) tof ndeout.anddcuifc,ncw woikcSjihaungeEngines, and ln- 
ftmmeptcs t forfundiy purpofes in the Coirimon Wealth f or for priuatc pica- 
fun: f and for the better maiopy ning oftheir ownceflatc? I will not (therefore) 
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The Tranflator to the Reader. 


Here if (gentle Trader") nothing 
(the not'd ofijod onelyJet apart) 
which fo much beautified) and a- 
dor neth the fouland minder of 
ma y as doth the knowledge of good 
artes andfeiences: as the kpow- 
ledge ofnaturall andin orall Fhi - 
lojophie . The onefetteth before 
our eyes, the-, creatures of (Jod, 
both in the heauens aboue,and in the earth beneath: in which as 
in /t- °lafie> tec beholde the exccdmg maiefiie and wfedomc of 
Cjod, in adorning and beautifying them as we fee: in getting Vn¬ 
to them fuch wonder full and mamfoldeproprieties, and naturaU 
worktnges, and that Jo dtuerfy and infuch Varietie: farther in 
maintaining and conjeruing them continually, whereby topraife 
and adore him, as by SfPaulc we are taught . The other tea- 
cheth 1?/ rules and preceptcs ofvertuc ,hoW-> in common life a-j- 
mongejl men-,, we ought to waif: yprightly: what duettcsper- 
tainctoourfelues,wbatpertaine to thegouernment or good or- 
derhoth oj an houjholde,and alfoofacitie or commonwealth. 
TJ)e reading li%cwifc ofbiforie s,conducetb not a htle,to the ad¬ 
orning of the foule c T minde of man, afiudie of all men conten¬ 
ded: by it arefeene and fyowtn the artes and demges of infinite 
wife men gone before Vs . In hi/lories are contained infinite ex¬ 
amples of heroicall Vertues to be ofPsfollowed,and horrible ex¬ 
amples of vices to be of Vs efehewed . olhfany other artes alfo 
there are which beautific the minde of nan: but of til other none 
do morcgarnijhc (y * beautifie it, then tbofc artes which are cal¬ 
led Matbcmaticall. Vnto the knowledge of which no man can 
attaine,without the per file knowledge and tnJlruHion of the 
principlesgroundcs,and Elementes of Geometric . 'But per- 
0*.n. feUly 

£*?The T ran Hater to the Reader. 
wellperceaue . The finite andgame which I require for theft 
mypaines and trauailefhallbe nothingels, but onely that thou 
gentle reader,will gratefully accept the fame-’: and that thou 
tnayejl thereby receaue fome profile :andmoreouer to excite and 
fine vp others learned, to do the like, & to take paines in that 
behalf. By meants wherofour Snglijhe toungejhall no lejfe be 
enriched with good Authors , then are otherfiraunge lounges: 
as the Dutch, French, ftalian , andSpanijhe : in winch 
are red all good authors in a maner,founddmongef the (jrckes 
or Latines. Which ts the chiefef caufe, that amongefithe doflo- 
rijhe fo many cunning and fkilfull men, in the indentions of 
fraunge and Wonderful! thinges, as in thefe our dates 
wejee there do , Whichfruite and game if Iattaine 
vnto, it fall encourage me hereafter, inJuch like 
fort to tranjlate, andfet abroad fome Other 
good authors, both pertaining to religion 
( as partly / haue already done ) and 
alfo pertaining to the <£\rlathe- 
maticaS Artes. Thus gentle 
reader farewell, 

00 tr4 


jjt* TheTnuifktor to the Reader. 
fSly to heinflmUed in them, requimh diligentfiudie and rea¬ 
ding ofoide ameten t authors . fAmongefi which,nonefor a be- 

f inner is to be preferred before the mofl auncient Thilofopher 
Nuclide e/Megara. For of all others he hath in a true-, me¬ 
thods and wfle order,gathered together whatfoeuer any before 
j him bad of thefe Slementes written: indenting alfo and adding 
many thmges ofhis own e: w her b y he hath in due forme accom - 
plifhedthe arte firfigemng definitions,principle$,(y* groundss, 
wher of he deducesh his Proportions or cone lufions,in fuch won - 
derfkflwife, that that whichgoeth before, is ofnecefittie requi¬ 
red to theprouf^ofthat whichfdaweth . So thatwithout the 
diligentfudie ofbu elides Siemenses, it is impofiible to attaine 
•vnto theperf cite knowledge of(Jeometrte,and confequently of 
any of the other Mathematical! facmes * Wherefore confide - 
ring the wanted lacke of fuch good authors hitherto in our 8ng- 
lifhc lounge, lamenting alfo the n cghgence, and lacke of ^eale^ 
to their cotmtrey in thefe ofour nation, to whom Cjod hathgeuen 
both knowledge, 6" alfo abihtte to tranfiate into our tounge,and 
to publifh e abroadfmhgood authors,and bookes (the chiefe in- 
Jlrumentes of all learnings* ) : fiing moreouer that many good 
Wittes both of gentlemen and of others of all degrees, much de- 
firms and fimtom of thefe artes, and fee fingfir them as much 
at they can,faring nopames, andyetfrufirate of their intent y 
by no meanes attaining to that which theyfeef^: I haue -/ for 
their fakes,withfome charge & great trauaile,faithfully tran- 
jla ted into our vulgare touge,&Jet abroad in Print, this books 
tf/ Eu elide, Whereunto I haue added eafie andplame decla¬ 
rations and examples by figures, of the definitions . In which 
booke alfoyefhall in due place finds mantf lie additions, Sc ho¬ 
lies, Annotations,and Inuentions: which I haue gathered out of 
many of the moflfamous & chief Mathematics , both ofAd 
time,and in our age: as by diligent reading it in eourfyefhall 












[Introduction and Definitions written by John Dee] 


«|The firft booke of Eu- 


elides Elementes. 



N t h i s- 1 1 ft s r book tis in treated of the m'oft 
matters and groundesofGco- 
i merry, as, namely, of fynes, Angles, Triangles, Pa- 
[ ialleis, Squares, and Paralleiograinmes. Firft offocyr" 
rfefinttio05,Oiewyng what they arc. After that ;it 
^di^th^how to draw Parallel lynes, and how to.ibmve 
diueifly figures 6F three fides^fc jbufe fides,accorifeg 
, to. the varietie,of their fides, and Angles: & coparetft- 
1 them all with Triangles j&allo together the one with 
7 the other. Iaitalfo is taught how a figure of any 
forme may be chaunged into a Figure of an other, 
f forme. And for that i ten treateth oftheft moffc com¬ 
mon and gcnerallthynjge^, thys booke is more vniuerfallthen is the fecondc, 
rhird,or any other, and therefore fuftly occupied! the firft place in order : as that 
without which, the other bopkes of Euclid? which follow, and alfo the workes 
of others which haue written ih Geometry, cannotbe perceaued nor vnderffon^ - 
ded. Andforafiimchasall thedcmonftiations and proofes of all the propofiri- 
ons in this whole booke, depended theft groundes and principles following, 
which by reafon of their playnnes neede no greate declaration, yet to remoueall 
(beitneuerfolitle) obfeiiritie, there arc here fet certayne ihorte and mardfcft 
expofitions of them, 

^Definitions. 

l. AJiotie or point is- thatftihicb hath no-part- 

The bettef to vnderfeind what matier.of thirig a figne or pomt is> yc mufl note that 
the nature and p ropertie of q u antitie (wherof Geometry en treateth )i$ to be deuided, 
Jp r that wharfoeucr may be deluded into fiindty partes,is called quantitie.But a point, 
al t h o ugh i t pe rtay n e co q tian ti trie, an d h ath h 15 bey lie in q u ant iti e, yet is it n o q u an ti- 
tie/or that it cannot be deuided. Btcaufe(as the definition faith) it hath no partes in- 
to which it fhoLild bedeuided.So thatapointeisthe leaft thing that by minde.and vn- 
derftanding can be imagined and conceyued : then which*therexan be nothing:hdfe* 

*5 theppint^ in the margent. 


The Aretimcitf 
of the firft 
Epoke. 


Defat ti*tt ff 


Afigneorpomt is of 'Fithageras Scholars after this manner defined: Artisan 
vmtiz'fohtch bathpofimrt. Nubcrs are cofrceauedin mynde without any forme & figure,, 
and therfore without matter wheron to reteaue figure, & confequently without place, 
and pofitjon. Wherfore vnitie beyn g a part of numbcr,hath no pofitioti, or detemn-’ 
nate place. Wherby it is manifeft,that number ismoreilmple and pure then is magni* 
tude,and alfo immaterial^ and fo vnity which is the beginning pf number, isle fie ma¬ 
terial] then afigne or poynt* which is the beginnyng of nugnimdc.For a poynt inma¬ 
te ri all, atid require th p ofiri o n and piace^aiiditherby differcth from vnitie, 

2* A line is length without breadth. 

There pertaine to quanti e i e three dimenfidns, Jengt h > bredth ,Sc th ickn es,or depth; 
and by thefe th re ;are all quatities measured &made known. There arcalfo^ accondfrg: 

B J. to 


Dffinfftojtojt 

m fojnt after 
Pidiagojra#* 


Defirtitun of 
a hru;. 





An tther At 
ttititt* of* ti»t. 
Ax other* 


The end*i *f* 
IfXtm 


Difference of ,4 
fQMtfirt'bmtj* 
ymtkisa f*rt 
ofnumber* 

Aptjrrt tt KP 
pjrtcffV 4 x~ 

risk*. 


’Defnkrox of 
m rtfhf Itno* 


Definition of 4 
tight lime after 
Camplmts. 
Dcfixitit tkerof 
after Ardu- 

fiicdci. 


Defr/itiot her of 
after IMltO. 


Am other def 

mitten* 

Another. 


The first Tfooke 

co thefe three dimenfionsj three kyndes ofconrinuall quantities i a lyne, a fuperfiries, 
or plain e,and a body.The firft kyfide,namdy,a line h here defined in thefe wordcs, *A 
fyneis length Without breadth. A pointy for that it is no qnantitie nor hath any partes into 
whkh it may be deluded, but remaineth indiuifible 3 hath not,norcan haueanyof thefe 
three dimeniions, Ic neither hath icPgth^breadth,nor thiekenes, But to a linc^which is 
the firft kynde of quantities attributed the firft dimen fion, namely, lengthy and onely 
that,for it hath neither breadth nor thidcnes,but is conceaued to be drawne in length 
onely, and by it,it may be deu ided into partes as many as ye lifheq nall^or vnequ all But 
as touching breadth it remaineth indiuifible. As the lyne A B, which is onely drawea 
in length, may be deuidedin the pointe C equally, or in the 
point D vnequ ally, a nd fo into as many partes as ye lift* There r , , 

arc alfo of diners other geuen other definitions of a lyne: as A c ^ 3 

th cfe wb ich folio w. 

cA lyne it the many ng of a poyttte, as th e m o d on o r d ran ght of a pin ne or a pe n n e to your 
fence maketh a lyne* 

A gay n c><iA lyne vs a magnitude hitting one onely/pace or dmtnfert, na m c) y, length tyantyng 
breadth and thickyes* 


5 The endes or lim'ttes of,a lyne^arepointes. 

For a line hath his beginning from a poindand like wife endeth in a point: fo that by 
this al fo it is manifeft,thar pointes, fo r th dr fimpliritie and lacke of eompofition, are 
neither qtuntitie,nor partes of qu antitiejbut only the tertnes and endes of quamitie. 
As the pointes *A % E % arc onely the endes of the line A B, and no partes thereof, And 
herein differeth apoyntcin quantitic, from vnitie in number.- 

for that al though vnitje be the begi nning of nombers, and no ___ 

numberf as a point is the beginning of q uanrme,and no q uan- A B 

tideJyet is vnitie a part ofniunbenFor number is nothyng eh 
bu t a colteSion of vnitics^nd therfotc may bedeuided into them, as into his partes* 
But a point is no part of quantitie,or ofalyneineither is a lyne compofedofpointes,as 
number is of v nicies.For things indtuifible being neuer fo many added together, can 
newer make a rh ing diuifiblc,as an in fbnt i n timers neither tvrnemor part of tyme,bm 
only the beginning and endoftitne^andeoupteth &ioyneih partes of tyme together. 

4 A right lyne is that^hich iieth equally hetwene his pointes* 

As the whole line zAB lyeth ftraight and equally betwene thepoyntes A B without 
anv going vp or comming downe on eye her fide. 

Campanus and certain ochers^define a right line thun A _^ 

A right line is the jhortefl extenfion or draught tt hat is or may 
he from one poynt to an other* zA rehim tdes define! hit thus. 

A right line is the fhorttft of all hues,which haste one and shefilfjhme limit es or endes: which 11 
in rmner al one with the definirio of Campanm As of all thefe lines AB C^A V C^AEC, 
A F C,which are all drawen from the point A y to the 

poyn re B , as Campanus fpeake th, o r whic h h a ue the B _ C 

ielffame limites or cndes,a$ Archimedts fpeaket h, t he v — 

lyne A B C, beyng a right line,is the lliorteft* E 

'Plato defineth a right line after this maner: Aright 
line is that befit middle partfhado Wttb the extremes . As if 

you put anythyngin the middle of a right lyne^you lhail not fee from the oneende to 
the ot her,which tbynghappencth no t m a crooked lyne. The Ecclipfeofthe Sunneffay 
A ftro n omers) th en h ap pc n e t h , when t h e S u n n e,th e Moo ne, & o u r eye are i n on e righ c 
line.For the Moone then being in themidft betwene vs and theSunne, caufcth it to be 
darkencd.Diuers other define a right line dmerfly } as followcth* 
iAright lyne is thattyhich ftandeth firme bttwefic his extremes* 

Agay m,A right line is that Vehicle Wvth an ether line oflyk*forme cannot make a figure* 

Agayrie, 






ofEuclidet Elements . Fol, z. 

Agiync^sd right lyne is that which hath not one part in apfaincjxperfickj, anddn other ereded Am *rbv* 
on high. 

A ?ayn C, A right lyne it that t a/l Wrkofi partes agree toget her Wit h all his other panes , An 

A gay tie, A tight lyne is thatgtohofi extremes abiding yannot be alt ered, A „ c ^ er * 

Ekclidcdoth not here define a crooked lyne, for it neded not Jt may cafdv bcTiidcr- vrhj EueiiJ* 
A a n d b y t h c dc fi n i ti o n o f a ri gilt lyne, fo r eu ery co n trary i s wd 1 m an i fc Ac d & fee fo rth here drfintk 
by hys contrary-Onc crooked 1yne may bc more crooked chen an ochor,and fro ni one ntt * ™^ 
poyntto an other may be drawen infinite crooked lynes: but one right lyne cannot be ij **' 
tighter then an other, and therfore from one point to an other, there tiny bedrawen 
but one right lyne. As by chc figure abouc fct,you may fee* 



m*y * 
tv* 


5 4/ttperficiesis that,7t>bsch bath onely length and breadth. BtfinMn»f.* 

a J * ■* * “ fttperfctei, 

A Aiperficics is the fecond kitide ofquantirie T and to it are attributed two dimenfi- r - . 
oils, namely length, and breadth* As in the fupcrficies tA*BC f D % ^la ZA 

whafekngthis taken by the lyne or Ci?, and breadth by the - mMJ * ** 

lyne AC. or'Z? 7): and by rcafonofthole two dimenfions a Taper- 
tides may be de aided two wayes, namely by his length, and by hys 
breadth ,but not by thicknefie a for it hath none. For ,that is attribu¬ 
ted on eiy to a bodyvwhich is the third kyndc of quantitie,and hath 
all three dimeufionSjlengrh^breadthj and thkkncs^nd may be de¬ 
luded according to any oTthem. 

O th e rs define a flipei fic i e s th us: A m faperfaits u the terms or ends of a fady. As a line is th e An ether Arfai- 
c a de an d term e oT a fu p e rficie s * ri™ *f* fip*r- 

feset. 

The extremes *f 
m fuprtfcKU 


6 Extremes of aftiperfdesire lynes. 


A s t h e e n dc s 7 l im ite s ,o r bo rde rs o f a ly n e, a re po i n te s, i nclofing the line:fo a re line s 
the li:uites,borders,andendcs inclofing a fuperficies. As in the figure aforefavdc you 
m aye Tec the fuperficies indofed with fouielynes.Theextrcrncs or limites of a bodyc, 

Tire fupcrficiefles.And therfore a fuperficies is offomc thus defined: Afuperfaies is thar M ^Mttkrrdefa** 
which eadeth ormchfeth a body: as i s to be fcn c i n che Ci des ofa die, or ofany other body* tn>a of m f*per- 

fetes. 


7 jiplumefu^erficies is tbatftohich lieth equally Betwene his lines . 

As tiie Tupcrficies £ CD lyethequally and fmoothe benzene 

rhetuo lilies AB 3 and Ci?: or bet^ene the two lines AC t and --— 

'£ *D : To that no part t lieroTcy ther hre\\ct ii vp w ard,or is dcprcf- 

feddownward-Andthis definitio muchagreeth with the defini- I-—, 

tionofa right line*A t ight line lieth equally betwene his points, ^ ^ 

and a plainc fuperficies lye ch eq ually betwene his Jy ncs t O thers define a plaint fuper- 
ficiesaFtcr this manor: 

pLtine [nperficieijs the jhorteft ext en fan or draught from one lyne to an ot her dike as a right 
lyne is the fltorteft extenfion or draught from one point to an other, 

Fjtchde alfo leaueth out here to fpeakeofa crooked and hollow fnperficics^bccaufeit 
may eafely be vndcrAand by the diffinition of aplaine fupcrficies,being hys contrary , 
And eucn as from one point to an other may bedrawen infinite crooked Hues, & but 
one right Jinc,which is the fhortdb To from one lyne to an other may be drawen infi¬ 
nite cro ked fuperfidetTes,& but one plain fuperficies, which is the fhorteft,Hcrc mu A 
you confidcrwhen there is inCcometry mention made ofpointcs^Iines^cirdes trian¬ 
gles ,ot of any other figures,yc may not conceyue of them as they be in matter, as in 
woode, ihmettall , in paper, or in any fuehlyke/orfoisrhcre nolync s but hath fame 
breadth,and may be deuidedmor points,but that fhal h aue Tome partes, and may aJ fo 
1 >e dcti idcdjind fo of othcrs,But you muft conceiue them i n mynde,plucking them by 
imagination from all matter,fo fhalJye vnderftandcthem trady and perfectly,in theii 
owne naiurc as they arc defined*As a lyne to be long,and notbroadc:and a poyntc to 

I - i/. be 


Itcfr.ititt* if 4 
pLtmrfuperfa 
fiei. 


jtntfher defat- 
rtattefft p/jryna 

fnperfasct* 


&OTM* 
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[“Brief Treatise” by Flussas annexed at the end of Book 16] 


lafiiaittxbe* 

e'r irt. 


ExeSthtdrv. 


Text the;xu- 
uht lnn it 
cnuyntdta* 
f^crt. 


ThtttberxK- 

tohd en it 
c<nt-rpitdui 

t*Tpt*re 

text*. 

That the 4 U- 
r.tttrafthe 

HtUtk/Ut 

tfthttxeih- 

btStttt. 


Flufsa$ % ofm ixt a nd 

5 V Abriefe treatifoj Added byFlulfrs, ofmixt and 

competed regular (ulidcs. 



tEgukr glides, arc fayd to be competed anil rruxqwh en eeft 
of them is (rtoffottuedintoOLhcrfolrdes,taeping (blithe 
tooue,nunfoar,Wfodinaiion of the bafts, which ihcy 
ibtiforiehad'one to tbeothet: (bine afwhiefi yet art trante 
I formed into mixE (olidci, and other (time iutofimpft. Into 
mber asaDodcealiedronandan leoi'ihedron : which arc 
Itrinltormed or altered, Tyc din id " their tides into two c- 
lauillpirtes, and takeaway rht fdtide antics Tub tended of 


tolar nef 


icfupcrJaeiiU figures mn.de by the lines ccniplmg thofe 
middle fcifriom t forriicfolidc itmayiiing after th c taking away ot'ili oi-c tt>Lidc aat- 
gles^is called an leofidodceahcdrtm. TFye diiiide the ydes of a cubcandofart 
O&ohedron into two cquall pmt^andcouple tEie.re^ion^tiieJbllde angles fnl>^ 
tended oftbc pkitic Ftipcrfieieccs made by die coupling [tries, being taken away, 
there fliaLL he left a fthiac,wl rich is tilled an Exottoi] cdr-on, So that both of a Do¬ 
decahedron and alfo of an Ico(ahcdron, the folide wh ich ismade,!halllvc called 
ain kofidodetiLt^'jtoi]; and liktwife ijie ibiib e hi ado of a Cube tit, si Co ofajfOito- 
hedron,[fiftl be calk-dan Exotlofiedron * butttavothtfib]ide, iumc(y,a Pyramid 
forTctidhedron ) j^mnEfomicdinroa fimplefolldt: for ifye diijjtfe (pro two 
equal [ panrstiicty one of the i rdi/s i&f the pynmis., triangles deferibed of the lines 
which c<.>t{plctheilyJion5 3 ^fnd fuhtendinc,and rising away folide angles ofthe 
p]^ms,arecqu,iUandlike unto the equilator triangk'S left iryctiery one of the 
bafeS: ■: of all. which triangles is produced an Oftoficdrofl-, nirnety,alinjple and 
not aco ro pc fed folide . porihcGeiohedmn hath fower bafts, .-tile in number, 
ft>Trne,anamQtikll indinaticHj with the bafes ofthe pyramls; and bath the other 
fower bafts with like ft tuition oppofite and parallel to die fbrtrer. Wherefore the 
appTicatrtm of the pyramid taken mill', tnj.k'di 2 (ijiipLe O Ctohedron, as the other 
fbMrt icsAe a mhd compound folide. 


f Firft iDtjimtim. 

_Ak Fxaffaktdron u Afslide figure contained of fixe eqmSfquares } snd 
eight equtlaltr and equall tria/igles. 


ffSttind ^definition. 

An Itoftdodteahdrtm is a folide figure ? contained tnder twtit# t&ti n 
later equall anJeqwangk Tmtqgont 3 and twent it equall and equihter 
triangles. 

For the better vndetfhnditig of the two former definitions, and alfo of the 
two P ropofiri 0 n s fo U aw i n g, I haue here let wo figure t, whole formes, if ye Biff 

defenbe 


compofedreguUrfolukt. Poi.^9. 

ddcrifee vpon palled paper or fuch like matter, and then cut them and folde them 
accordingly, they will repnef 


and of an Icofidodccahedroo. 



f ThefirH Trobltme. 


To deferibe an equiUttr and eqmangle extChhedron, and toamtayne it 
in a blxngeuen.and to prove that tU diameter ofthefphere is double to 
the fide ofthefayd exoffohedrofi. 



r ppoft that there be a fphere gcucti, whole diameter let be A B. And 
'about rhedetfneter AB let there be deferibeda fquarcbvthefuthof 
the fourth rand vpon the Iquare let there be defenbed a cube fcy the if. 
__ rf of the thirtehthr which let t>c C D E F QT V R : and let the aiameter 

dtereof^e QR^nd the centre S.And diuidc the (ides of the cube into two equall 
piiWv,in the poyntes G > HF,I,K,l,M > N, 04 > .&c.AndcoapIc the middle fe&ions 
oytheright lines 1 N,N 0,0 P,P 1 and filch hke,which (ubtrnd the angles of the 
fqUambrbJ«bfthccube:and they areecmaU by the4. firft, and eontalnc right 
arigfes^the angle NIP. For the angle NID which is at the bafe ofthe Ifofccle* 
triangle N Dips the halfe ofa right angle,and fo lihcwifc is theoppofuc angle R* 
I P.Whcrcforc thcrcfiducN IP isarigntanglCjand fo the reft. Wherefore NIP- 
Oiia fquarc.And by the fame rcafon 1 hall the reft N M L K,K G HI dccinfcnbed 

DDDaj. Ha 


CtmUtulh** 
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Flufiaififntixt and 

in thebafes ofthe cubc,be fquaresund they (hall be fixe in number, according;to 
thenuberofthebafts ofthcaibe. CL **- 

Agaync forafmuch as the triangle 
K I N fubtendeth the lolideanglc 
D of the cube, and likewife the tri¬ 
angle K G L the folide angle C, & 
fo the ncft,which fubrend the eight 
folide angles of the cube . and theft ^ 
triangles arc equal! and cquilacer, 
namely,being made of cquall (ides 
Sc they arcthcliinmits or borders 
of the Iquarcs ,and the (quarts the 
limraitsor borders of the, as harh v 
before bene proued: wherefore L- 
MNOPHGKis an exodohedro, 
by thcdulinirion ,and is cquilatcr, 
for it is contayned of equall lub- 

tendent liucsrit isalfo cquianglc, - 0 

for entry folide angle thereof, is 

conmy ncdvndcr two fiipcrficiall angles of two Iquarcs, andnvo fiipcrficiall an¬ 
gles of two equflater triangles. 

And now forafmuch as the oppofite (Ides and diameters of the bales ofthe 
cube are parallels, the plaync extended by the right lines QT, V R, (hall beapa- 
raUclogrammc. And lor that alloin that plaync lyeth QR the diameter of the 
cubcyind in the fame plaync allb is the line M H, whicli dmideth the Cxyd plaync 
into two cquall pans >and alfo couplcth the oppofite angles of the exo&ohedron 
diis line M H therefore diuideth the diameter into wo equall partes, by the co¬ 
rollary ofthe 34.of the firft, and alfo diuideth it fclfc in the fame poynr, which let 
be S^nto two cquallpancs, by the 4 of the firft. And by the lame rcafon may we 
prouc that (he reft ofthclincs, which couple the oppofite angles ofthe excxftohe- 
dron,dooinS the centre ofthe cube diuidc the one the othcrinto two cquall 
pans. For emery oneof the angles of thc.cxodoBcdron are fet in cuery one of the 
bafes of the cube. Wherefore making the centre the poyntS,and the (pace S H 
orS Mjddiribe a fphere, and it Hull touch curry oneof the angles equediftant 
from the poynth. 

And forafmuch as A B the diameter of the fphere geuen, is put cquall to the 
diameter ofthe bafe of the cubc,namely,to the line R T, arid the lame line K I is 
equall to the line M H,by the 33. of tire firft: which line M H coupling the oppo- 
fitc angles ofthe cxoftobcdion, is drawnc by the centre: .\vliercfbre it is the dia¬ 
meter ofthe fphere geuen whirn contayneth the exoiftohedron. 

Finally forafmuch as in the triangle R F T, the line P O doth cutte the fides 
into two equall pancs,it lhall curtc them proporaonally with the baics,n;tmcly,as 
F R is to F P, fo Uuill R T be to P 0 , by rhea, ofthefixth. But F R is double to F- 
P,by fuppofirinn: wherefore R T, or the diameter H M, isalfo double to the line 
P O die lidcof die cxo<ftohcdron.Whcrcforc wchaucdcfcribed an equilater & e- 
quianglc ctoitohcdrun.and comprehended it in a fphere geuen^nd hauc proued 
that thcdiameterof the fphere is double to the fide of the cxoCiohcdron. 

Th 


compofid rcffUrjoldet. FqL^6q* 

fTfo j. Troblemt. 

Todefitihm cqaiUler & tyfitsmgk Icofdodtcahdron^ ty fu topnhend 
it in afpfitre geuen: and tv prone that the diameter being dhudedbyati ex* 
tr$ame and meancproportion f tinsketh tktgrtattr jegment-dvuhit to th 
fide of theleafidQdetahdrm.' 

Vpprift that the diaincter ofthe Ipherogeiien-beN L,and f by the 30. 
rlK^Mfqfoi'tHefixth ) dluide the line N L by an nmcsuK and incaneproponi- 
I ] on m the poynt I ktid the greaterfegraent thereof let be-N 1 . And vpo 

hric.N I deferib? a cube by the 1 j. ofthe tbhtcnth: and abom this 
cube let there bccircULtifcri. f dtdiuki' 

bedadodecaliedtoft, bytlie 
ly.ofthe diinenth - L & ftf the 
famebc AUCDEFHKMO, 

And dluidecueiy one ofthe 
fides into two cquodl parts in 
the poynts Q, R, S, T, V,X, 

YjZ,P, 1^,0. and couple^ 
thefoftions with right lines, 
which ffiall fubtend die an¬ 
gles ofthe pentagons,as rhe 
(me? PG,G V,V Cb Qj'.'i' 
lt,R OjVTJX^K 
tlie reft. Now fomfinudi as 
ihefc lines fubtend cquall an 
glcs ofthe pentagons,and 
thofc equal! angles aic con- 
tjynedofcqualJ fidesfname- 
ly of diehaJtics of the (fdcs 
of the pentagons i therefore 

thofe fubcenrfing lines are cquall,by the f-ufthe firft. Wlwrefore die triangles G- 
QV, Y QR, VX T, and the reft which takeaway folide angles of the dodrcab^ 
dron 3 are equikter. Agayne ft]‘iTiiiuch 15 in entity pentagon arcdefcribtd flue e- 
quall right ljTies,ct>tipiing rh c middle fofdous of the fides,as are the lines QV,V- 
T, T $, S R, R theyf deferibe a pentagon imh e plaync ofthe ptiuagon ofthe 

tre is the rramr-r»f j]prn mgr in of die dodccihediOnPOrthe lines drawnc from 
ttia'ctatnrtadicargJcs ofthis|ttmaeoti astftkjtLal],fbrthafdieyaiepeirpendfeu- 

kis.vponThebafos^iitie.i'iy the^toFmcfotirrh.Whtrefbic rhqiciiiigon QJl S- 
T VifcqunrwEe,by the it, of the fame. And by the ifimencifoci may the reft of ihc 
peritagorrsdefcribetl in the bafts ofthe dodecahedron Eseproued equatt and like. 

Wherefore rhrife pentagons aK ktonubberArid forafm ueh as die equall and 
like trilogies,, doo ftibtcnd and take away ao. folide angles of the dodecahedron, 
therefore thelayd triangEcaftiaU bcaoJnnuber: Whexfore wchauedricribed an 
Icofidodccahedro by the diffinirid, which IeoTidodccahedr^ it equilater, lor that 
ill rhe iidej nfthc triangles ate equal AtoSmon with the p*agoni;knd it is alfi) f- 
(|uuii§k, For eoeiy oneof tbc folide augks is ttradeoftwoflipcificjall angles of 
an^equuator Kffi'iagoh,and'dfriv<] fupetFciail anglciofabequilaterriWigle, 

DDDrij. Now 
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tun.ts-c. 


Fluflas^ofnrixtand 

N ow let vs prone that it is contained in djcSgherc gctien,whofir diameter is 
N L. Forafmuch as perpendiculars drawcn'fro the centres ofthc Dodecahedron, 
to thcmidle regions oi his fries> arc the luJfcs ofthc lines, which couple the op- 
pofitc mitilc feftions of the fidcs ofthc Dodecsihcdton,by the 3. Corollary ofthc 
Z7.tifThcthirtcmh: which lines alfo,by the fame Corollary,do in the centre diuidc 
the one the other into twotftjuall partes: thertfokTight lines dntWeu from that 
point to the angles of the Icofidodccahcdron (which are fee ipdiofc tnidle fcCd- 
ons ) are equal!: which lines are 30. in number according to the number of rhe 
fidcs of rhe I>odccaheddin')6>r.et)eryoneoftheanglcs of thd Icofidodecahcdron 
arc frr imbe midlc ftxticcisofcucry one of chef ides ofthe Dodecahedron'.Whcr- 
fore makiDgjrficccmrcthcdentic of die Dodecahedron, and the (pace any one of 
the hncs.dmwn» from ihe-cdjijreib the mieflf fictions, deferibe a. Sphere,and k 
frail poire by all rh c angles ofthc Icofidodccahcdrorymd frail containc it 

And foralimich as the diameter of thisfolidc, is that rightline, whofe grea¬ 
ter fcgmcnr is die fide of the cube infaibed in the Dodecahedron, by the 4. Co¬ 
rollary ofthc i7. ofthc thirtenth, which fide is N I,by fuppofihoa. Wherefore 
that folide is contayncd in the Sphere gtu(?i whole character is put ro be the 
line N L. * > 


Now |et vs prouc that the 
greater fegment of the diame¬ 
ter is duple to QV the fide of 
thisfolidc. Foralmuchasthe 
fidcs of the triangle A E B axe 
in thepointes Qjmd V diui- 
drd moo two cquafl partes,^ 
the lines'Q^y and BE are pa¬ 
rallels, by the Corolla^ of 
thc3p.oftheiuft. Wherefore 
as AE is to AY,fois EB to 
V Q_, by the 1. ofthc lixth. 

But the line AE is double to 
thelme- A V . Whcrcforethe 
linc.B E isdnuble to the line,.-.. 

QV :b^the.4- ofthc forth. . 

Now the foc-BE. is cquall to- .. V. 

NdjOrrorho fide of the cube,.-. ? * £ 

by the 1. CorolLaty oftiu* 17., 
of the frritciuh, which-Jinc -t- . ?,,kv n.; 

NI is the greater fcgmctu ofthc diameter N L-Wherefore die greater legmen t 
of diameter geuen, is double to. the lide of the IcofidodecahetJroa mlcrioed in 
the Sphere gcuen, Whcrefoievre haue dclcribcd an cquikter and equianglc Ico- 
Cdod!eeal»cdron,and contained it in a Sphere geuen *and haue proued that the di¬ 
ameter therepfbeing diuided by an extreme and mcarie proportion, maketh hys 
gttatci icgtncnt double to til c fide of the Icolidodecahedron. 



’■ . 1 'If,. ail. V 

. - * f jftutdmrtifment ofFluffas. 

Toih^VftdcrlbndingofdietuturcofthisIcolidodecahedron ,vcmuft well 

S auc tbcpailbns and proprieties of both thofc folidcs, of whofe bafes it con- 
i,npqtdvxof ftc lc^fahcdron and offre Dodecahedron. And although in it 


cQMp 6 fedf^Iat 0 ii& m Fd$. 6 u 

tfc e bales art placed opp^titclyhaue they ohctothd odiS'oiH & At? firtifin- 
dilution. By redon whet of frerekehidden rorc rheibbons and plfl^dns offfcrv 
thcr regular ■ And 1 wwifd haue thought itnoTimpmnem to foe porpofh 

to haue Jet forth the inferipttons and eircLunferiptkms frfrfois folidi^lfwant of rime 
had not.ii in<Ei^)l.- But to thcerifi the* reader maj' the better nmjtfit 10 thevndcr- 
Ibnding cherof, I haue here following briefly feeforfr, how it may in or about c- 
ucryonc.ofrhc.ELie rceukr fMtdes be infrrfoed Wdricumfcnbcd: by rtiehdpe 
whcTflofhe foaft with Jiuall urauiile.or radittr none ttfalL, fo chat he haue wdlpcv- 
fed and cooijdETdd.thc detnunflraitoits petcaynijie to rhe foriteyd fide regular fo- 
Udc^ dem both the infrriptjoi] of tfie fryolblades an ir, and the irijeriprion 

criFit inrhefayd folidcs. 


^ Of cli e infer ipebns and circuinfcripnofis of 

an koiidodecaficdron. 

An kof dodecahedron may t^oiiie die other futrtguU hgdyes. Forit 
will rcccauejtie angles ofaDodecahcdroJvn the centres of the tiiangies which 
fiihrcnd rhe frltde angles ofthc Dodecahedron which Jbhdc angles are ao.in no- 
btr^and arc pkced in die Fame ordain, which thelblide angles of the Dodcohe- 
dron tahcn avL^iyor frbtendcd by'tfrcm 5 irc. And by chatrcadbn it Jhillrcccauea 
Cube and a Pyramid conptynctrjjKhe Dodecahedron r wheoas dieangltSof the 
one are fef In the apples bfthe qj^ 

Ah'le^doEifcahcdrdn 'retcKiTth : ari Otlohciironjmhc angles cutting the 
nxctJppiJlftcfeiSiOns 0fthe Dodccahedroo, tutn as if ir were a fimple Dodc- 
caisedroti. . : 

Aadiitcorttaifieth an Icqkhcdron,pkdng the ia.angles of the TeolaEcdrcin 
in rftelellelinteeCntits ofthe 1 i.Ptiitagcins. 

dies l Pyiaiiijs^JiS ^Jbafei 

of tiiV Py til Ai i^fEc r th c,- /am e man or, th a t v c ntferibed an [cuGhcdro in 2 fynurus. 
So lifccwifc may i t be inferibed in an OdkJicdron, ifye malic S .bales thereof con- 
centricall with die S.baJes ofthe Oflohedrun. It Jhil] alfo be inferibed in a Cube, 

iff'the bafei'ofttfif Cube'. MArebuei, je tliall ihJeijbc irin an JcoJahcdnoii, when 
ijic tiJ^lttddmpafedto oM^^i^bnWerj.arefoiicrfitn^with the trials 
fikh thalea fg.hdeing 1 e bffb'e' 1 collhc-drou. Finally, it dull be micnihed 
m a Dodecahedron, ifye place euery one ofrheangles thereof in the tnidle fcdli- 
ons of the fries of the Dodecah edro ti_,accc' rdi ng to die order of thcconfru^i' 
on tliereof- 

Tbc o ppofitr plainc fiiperficieces alfo oftitis folide are parallels. For the op- 
podte folide angles arc ftibiended ofpanllcl plaine fupcrfidcces Well in thean- 

of the: iMinahetkon hibrendcrl by triangles, atin the angles ofthe kofrh e- 
^onfnbrej^edQfPcn%}cHis,w!iicli thing mayesdily bedroionftniPed. More^ 
oner in this iolidr am in&iite properties & pillions,fprihging ofthe fotid« wfvn> 
ofiris srompofed- 

Wberefoiciit iSminiM than D'crdcLahcdicin fc an ko&hedion, mixed, at 

nanQbruied 


FkfkiiOftttp&and 

ti^ppbmtcd Inwione 5e thdfchc fiuac-foluie dfan, kofriodcraheilron. A cubeal- 
f >and iniKiobcU?o jjctnhcod and altered uraeraa "ttcbrt folide,'»tuiHy, into one 
and 'he fencHx^tolicd^on. But a pyrnni* ri tunirbiihcd-ined .1 tfmpU* and pef- 
jc2 Iblkh^oamely in to an Ohohedton. 

W'wc,willftwK tl»cl'ct» 0 folida loyncd rogedicrinto onc-tbtide. this ondy 
jniifl wcohJcruc. . 

in the jx nugon ofa dodecahedron uilcriW a 'Jic pentagor.divthji let the an¬ 
gles of tin- pqtyagon uift qbed-beierin the ixidltfeAitms <>'rhelides of Hie pm - 
taconcmumfi nbrdytnd Hhti “vyon rhefirrdpentayim mknbed, !cr there befer a 
ibUdcan^feot an Icolibedron; anfhbobkroerthe idle f»mcorder in eucry»onc 
of rBe bites of the Dodecahedron: and thcfb!ideanglcsof rHeIcoJah«d«Kl'l'Ct 
vponthclcpcnaconvfhall produce! (olidcconfiding of the whole Dodecahe¬ 
dron ,and of the whole Icofihcdron.In like foit,ifin euery hafe ofthc Icofahcdrd, 
frcGdes^pi^dioidcdidtptwq«jiullpai{^ biMiifctvbfd m c^uilarer triangle, 
and Vfxjn chefy une 'ofthc^e'cciuilater rrungl^ !>c1,et a folide angle ofa Dodeca¬ 
hedron: there lhall he produced tfre fci.% Hmue folsfc confiding of die whole Ico- 
lahedron, 3c of the whole Dodccabedroiy 

A rnfarref dif firrie <Srdcr,ifm the bafesvsf 2cube , be iriferibed fouarei fubtcn- 
dingtSefolide. inglp.ofar Odoltcdron,or inthebifes of an OtAA cdtvn.'bcih 
IcnScd ^oSate:triangles fnbt£ding die folide angle* qfa ^bc>th.cnLflki|l^prur 
doced a lolideconlifting ofeithcr at frli«^?i^(^^e|,Wlfly i onU^ ia£c 

andUfriiewhQleOdohedftHi; ' 

Batequihter nimglcs mJcribed in the bafes' of a pjrarni s.hau'utg their angles 
fet in the tnidle jefrous ofthc fidcs of the pvTar.ii^and the folide antics ofxpyra- 
taisfetVpOndicfwdcqjiiLitcTtTiangicN^hrrd'rtlin be produced a folide,'tonfi- 
lliitg^uftWo'^cqrial and Mte'mrnimids. 

.Andnowifinrhcfcfotices thus compofcd, yc take away the frfii^ angles^ 
AertPfclhe'rHfored firtf tompofedif blldt?: iuin^yf the foliije ancles 

taken away from a Dodecahedron and an Ieo&hetlrrifl compof cd into one, there 
Jhalbc left an fcofidodccahcdionuhc folide ancles take away from a cubc^nd an 
odidhiedtd c<3j>ofed intoOncfolidg^fftie flulhdeft au cxodthcdto-Mojcoper dip 
folidcangles raV^.a*tiyfchiri't\vom’raiiuds J cbjhp<>fed into onclohde, th«jr fhal 
be left an D^tijhcdron. : - 1 •• 

-ioj wtw.-.r . 



O fthe nature ofa trilatcr and equilater Ppamis. 


compofui regularfilidcs. Fo!j±6u 

is an Oviohcdrd inferibed in Utc pyratiys m which.all the folidcs iafenhed m the 
pyraims are contained. A pirprodicuiar draw ne from the angle of die pmuus 
to the bafc,n» double to die diameter of thcculx wfenbed io if. Audi right unc 4 * 
t ounlmg die tnidle fcdbqns of the oppofite tides ofthc psiamts^s oiplc to me fide 
oftnrfcltcfiunecube. Thcitdealfoofdiepyraiaisiscripktodii'dumctrroFtht- 
bafcofdiccubc. WhetrfirjrthrJamcfideof d*c pyramis is inpowet dupleio c. 

the nght line which couoleth the nndlc fedions of the oppofite ftdes. And it» , 

in power fclijuiihcr to tne pcrpcndicuk' which.is dnwnefrom die angle to the 
bale. Wherefore the perpendicular is in power fdquirmu to the imp widch cow S. 

plcrh tlu- midlc fedbons ofrlie i/ppohtc tides. Apyianus^nd *n 0<Sohedio»i«n- 
Icribcd in ir^dlii an lcoJahedron uiferibed hi the lame O^diedxon, doo vcmcune 9 ' 

oneatid the fclft: famclphcrc. 


Oftlic nature ofan Oaohedron. 

Footcperpendiculars ofan OSohcdroo,dcnvnc in 4l>afcs dtaofftom two t, 

oppofite angles ofthc laid Oiftohedron, and coupled together by thofc 4iufc^ 
defoibe a Rhoinbus,or diamond figure: one of whofe diameters rs in power du¬ 
ple to the other diameter, ror it ham the fame proponi6 that the diameter of the 
Odtohcdron,harh to the fide of the Oftohrdron. An Octohedion S: an Icofahe- 
dron inferibed in it,do containc one and the fclfc lamefphexc. The diameter of *• 
die folide of the Octohedron,is in power fdtjutalter to the diamrer of the drefe 3- 

which conuiqedithebafcrand is tn power triple ro the right line which cooplcth 4. 
tliccfnrsoftheo|>pofitebafcs:andisia power 'duple (uperbipj.-ticns tcrcus to •JtetitaV 
the pernfdi. nlar orfidc ofthcforefaid Rhombusrznd moreouci is in Icgth mplc 10 ft 
to the line which coupleth the ceocrs of rhe nett bafes. The angle of die mu'li- £ 

Ration of the bales ofthc Oaohedron, doth with the angle of the indtnaaon of 
the liafcs of the p)’ranus,nukc angles equal to two right angles. 


Of the nature of a Cube. 

The diameter of acube^sinponTrfcfquEiltcjto the diameter of his bafe: 1 

and is m power mplc to his fide: and vnto the line which coupleth the centres of * 

the next nafes^t is in powerfariuple. Moreourr the fide of Hie cube is to die fide ’ 

ofthc IcoJahcdroninfcribcdini^asthcwholris ro die greater fegment : vnto j 
thefide oftheDodecahcdron^tis as the whole is to the IdTctcgmtm: vnro the e 
fide ofthc Otflohcdroivt ism powtT duplciand veto rhe fide of the pyramrs^t is 
in power fubduple. Moreouct the cuhc is triple to die pyrwnis : but to die cube 
the Dodecahedron is in 1 maner duple. Whcribrc the fame Dodccaliedron is in a 8 

mana fcxtuplc to the 1 jyd pyramis. 


empofed regularfuhdcj. Fo! ^6 j. 

fegment of til e line which fuhtenrtetli d it angle of the penneoru A petpendkirljr 
line drawnc From die centre of the dodecahedron to one ofihe bil*s,is in potver 
c] Liiutitple to halffrchrwwhkhubemiCriEthepJayiles ; Andtherigcrthewhole 
hnewhicl) coupleth the centres of the nppijfitehafeSjis in powaqunHUple to die 
whole line which is befwtme tliefayd playnes-Thc Itn4which [ubtfaeth die 
;tng)c of the bale of die dodeeahidro, together wirh iht fide oFthtbaft^w 
ih posvcf quEntupLe to the line which is draw nf from the tmt ofihe 
circle, wiiidi contayoeth die bafe,to the drcamfwtflCf, A (ccd- 
tm of j rphwc ctsntiyniiia; three bafes of the dodecahedron 
takftb a thud pSlT of the diameter of ths Jayd fphert. 

The fide oftlfcdudecahcdro n, and die line whi ch 
fijbrertdicdi angle of the penogotl. are t- 
quail to the right line which coupleth the 
middle fPvhofis of dieoppofite fidcs of 
die dodeenhedron. 

(?r) 


^ The aide of the EJemciites of Geometric, 

oftlic tuoftaimeiimt Philolbphef 

Cw A* of ik’jpjl, 



. A tnlaiCT equilater Pyramis^s deuided into rwo equal partes, by three equal 
fqnareSjW liich ui the centre of die pyramis cutte the one the other into two equal 
panft^ljieqse'iditularly ,and wlirifc angles arefiq in the midlc Tecbons: of the 
tides of 9 ic pyramis. Pram a pyramis are taken away 4. pyramids like vnto die 
whole, winch, racily takeaway the fidcs of the py ramis/andtbat which is left 


Of die nature ofan Icofahedron. 


F me triangles of an IcoiiihcJf on,do nuke a folide angle, tlirbafo if winds 
uungks make a peuragon. If tlictfore frotn the op^pofin- bats of the Lol'Jwbwi 
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Notes on this Modernization 

On the facing page is a modernization of Dee’s “Groundplat,” which serves 
as a comprehensive index to all the things he discusses in the Preface. You’ll see 
words you never knew existed. That’s because Dee coined many of them (and they 
never really caught on). 

Why bother translating an English book into English? One reafon is Ample. 

Few folks feel like wading through a fwamp ftrewn with s’s that look like f’s. Sec¬ 
ond, for cost considerations, Elizabethan typesetters filled the pages chockablock 
with words. The text has been graphically lightened by adding much-needed breath¬ 
ing room. 

For the sake of clarity, I have made other alterations. Chapter headings have 
been added that correspond with the Groundplat. Sentences have been shortened and 
rearranged. Words whose main definitions have morphed during the past centuries 
have been changed. Some spellings has been modernized (like Zography for Zog- 
raphie). I have eliminated much of Dee’s ubiquituous italicizing, but I have kept his 
emphatic capitalzations. 

Some might feel that Dee’s words should not be changed at all, much as 
Shakespeare’s original words are often held sacrosanct. (To modernize or not to mod¬ 
ernize, that is the question.) 

To those traditionalists, and indeed to everyone, I recommend you plod 
through at least parts of Dee’s Elizabethan English. I’ll admit that certain subtle word 
meanings and alliterative phrases have been lost in my translation. But too me, it’s 
better that this priceless antique is dusted off, polished up, and brought to light rather 
than let it remain in its original condition in a dark corner of the attic of history. 

Dee’s Preface provides an interesting overview of the main branches of sci¬ 
ence, but its real value is that it contains hidden clues that help unravel the puzzle of 
the Monas Hieroglyphic a, as well as design of the John Dee Tower. 

Jim Egan 

( 2010 ) 
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J.DEE 

Here you have (as promised) the Groundplat of my Mathematical Preface annexed to 
Euclid’s Elements of Geometry published for the first time in our English tongue. 

In the Year1570, February 3. 


f Arithmetic) 


Principal 

Arts 

(there are 
only two) 


^Geometry^ 


Simple Arithmetic 
Demonstrates all the properties of Numbei 
In which Unit is Indivisible. 

Mixed Arithmetic 
With aid of Geometric Principals, 
demonstrates an Arithmetical purpose, 


Simple Geometry 
\ Demonstrates all the properties of Magnitudes. 
In which the Point is Indivisible. 

Mixed Geometry 
With aid of Arithmetic Principals, 
demonstrates a Geometrical purpose, 
such as Euclid’s Elements. 



n Supernatural, EternaP 
and Divine Things, 

(by application Ascending) j 

In Mathematical Things j 

(without further application) J 

In Natural Things, both'' 

Essential and Incidental, 
Visible and Invisible 
(by application Descending) 


The similar 
uses and 
applications 
in the 
Derivative 
Mathemati¬ 
cal Arts 
(though in a 
lower 

V degree ).j 


Mathematical 
Arts and 
Sciences 



of Whole Numbers; Arithmetic of Fractions 
of Proportions 

Arithmetic 

of Radical (Root) Numbers ( simple, compound or mixed, and of their fractions) 
of Cossick Numbers (involving an unknown); the great Art of Algebra 


^Mecometry (All Lengths) 

Embadometry (All Planes, of land, boards, glass, etc.) 
Stereometry (All Solids, of timber, stone, vessels, etc.) 


Apomecometry 

(The linear distance between 
any object and the Meaurer) 

Hypsometry 

(The height or depth of anything 
from the level of the Measurer) 
Platometry 
(The surface area of a plane 
the Measurer can see) 



Geodesy 

(surveying) 

Geography 

(topography) 

Chorography 

(local topography) 

Hydrography 

(the study of oceans) 

Stratarithemetry 

(for military purposes) 


Perspective (Optics, or the properties of Direct, Bent, and Reflected Rays) 

Astronomy (Distances, Magnitudes and all natural Motions of the planets and fixed stars) 
Music (judging and ordering the many varieties of Sound) 

Cosmography (describing of the Heavenly and Elemental parts of the World) 

Astrology (the secret Influence of the planets and fixed stars in every elemental body) 

Statike (Weighing things, the properties of heaviness and lightness of all things) 
Anthrography (number, measure, weight, figure, situation and color of Man) 

Trochelike (the properties of all Circular motions, in devices using wheels and pulleys) 
Helicosophy (the designing of all Spirals, like a screw or a spiral stairway) 

Pneumatithme (air or water Pressure, in things like bellows and pumps ) 

Menandry (Multiplying of a force used for lifting, pulling or pushing) 

Hypogeiody (mapping Tunnels under the earth’s surface) 

Hydragogy (Directing the flow of water, like in aqueducts and canals) 

Horometry (determining the exact Time, with sundials or various inventions) 

Zography (Painting from Life, using lines and color to represent what you see) 

Architecture (the Reasoning for the Lineaments and Framing of a house, building, fort, or ship) 
Navigation (finding the shortest Route between two places over the seas) 

Thaumaturgike (Wonderworkings that can be perceived by the senses) 

Archimastry (certifying something by experience. Experimental science) 
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Sft? TO THE GENUINE LOVERS 

of truth and diligent Students of the Noble Sciences, 
JOHN DEE, of London, 

heartily wishes grace from heaven, and most prosperous 
success in all their honest attempts and exercises. 


I vine Plato, the great Master of many worthy 
Philosophers and the constant avoucher and pithy 
persuader of Unum, Bonum, and Ens [Truth, Goodness, 
and Beauty] in his School and Academy, was visited 
occasionally by certain kind of men (besides his 
ordinary scholars), allured by the noble fame of 
Plato, and the great commendation of his profound 
and profitable doctrine. 

But such Hearers, after long harkening to 
him, perceived from the drift of his discourses that 
Unum, Bonem, and Ens was Spiritual, Infinite, 

Eternal, and Omnipotent. When they realized that 
nothing was being alleged or expressed about 

worldly goods, worldly dignity, health, strength, lustiness of body, nor anything about the way to attain 
marvelous bodily bliss and happiness for the senses, immediately their fantasies were dampened. Their 
opinion of Plato was completely changed. Indeed, they came to look down scornfully on his doctrine and 
left his school, never to return. 

Plato’s student, Aristotle, felt the cause of this was that they had no forewarning or information » 
about the general direction of his doctrine. Being aware of the scope of Plato’s intentions beforehand, 
they could have better decided whether to stay away from the school or to study there to their full 
satisfaction. Thus, Aristotle learned to explain beforehand what he was going to speak about and the 
extent to which he would cover the subject. 

As I think about the diverse styles of these two excellent Philosophers (though both certainly 
were a great teachers, and they often spoke without prefacing their teaching), I am in no little pang of 
perplexity. It would be easier for me to simply not write a Preface at all (using Plato as my example). 
Writing a Preface is more commendable and even essential (to introduce the Mathematical Arts into 
common use), but it is full of great difficulty and sundry dangers. Starting unceremoniously without 
an introduction would not be appropriate in presenting such unfamiliar matters to an audience so 
unacquainted with the subject. 

I trust (now imitating Aristotle) that I can do justice to the full breadth and dignity of the 
Mathematical State by clearly prescribing its range, and precisely expressing its chief purposes and most 
wonderful applications. 

I am certain that those diligent students, who listen to Plato all the way through his final 
conclusion, had their desires so infinitely fulfilled. Likewise, those who read my Preface introducing the 
Mathematical Arts will be greatly satisfied. 
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The quicker the Pythagorical, and Platonical perfect scholar and the determined, profound 
Philosopher is allured to this work, the sooner and faster he will (like the Bee) gather both wax and honey. 

Thus, I consider it a great occasion (for the reasons just mentioned and also with respect to the 
« general Mathematical Art), to use a certain forewarning and Preface, whose content shall be that mighty, 

« most pleasant and fruitful Mathematical Tree, with its chief arms and second (grafted) branches. I will 
^ both explain and show the usefulness of these arms and branches. This enterprise is so great that (in these 
intent days) it has never accomplished by any one else (to my knowledge). Also, it is quite difficult, in these our 
of this dreary days, for such rare and strange Arts to gain the respect to which they are entitled. 

Preface In exchange for my sincere endeavor to satisfy your honest expectations, all you have to do is 

lend me your thankful mind for a while. I will be as succinct as my speedy pen will allow. Apply your eye 
or ear attentively. Perhaps after reading the Preface you will find the lesson long enough. But more likely 
you will be hooked by the lion’s claw and, being much more well-informed, make your own conjectures 
about its royal symmetries and other properties. Now, my gentle friends and countrymen, turn your eyes 
and bend your minds to that doctrine, which, for our present purpose, my simple talent is able to provide. 

[three kinds of things in the Universe: 

Supernatural, Natural, and Mathematical] 

There are three generals categories of all things which have being: Supernatural, Natural, and a 
third kind. Supernatural Things are immaterial, simple, indivisible, incorruptible, and unchangeable. 
Supernatural Things can only comprehended by the mind. Natural things are able to be perceived by 
the senses. 

Natural things can involve probability and conjecture, but Supernatural things are the chief 
demonstration of a most absolute science. By comparing the properties of the two types, we can better 
describe the state, the condition, the nature and the property of the third thing I mentioned. 

This third type is given a special name: Mathematical things. They are (in a manner of 
speaking) in the middle between Supernatural and Natural things. They are not as absolute and 
excellent as Supernatural things, but not as base and gross as Natural things. They are immaterial but, 
nevertheless, are they somewhat able to be signified by material things. 

And though their particular Images are aggregable and divisible by art, their general 
Forms are always constant, unchangeable, untransformable, and incorruptible. They cannot, at 
any time, be perceived or judged by the senses, but they also can’t be considered to have been first 
conceived in the royal minds of Man. Above the imperfection of conjecture, supposing, and opinion, 
yet just below high intellectual conceptualizing, are the Mercurial fruits of Dianetical discourse [the use 
of Reasoning], which exist in perfect imagination. 

These Mathematical things have a marvelous neutrality, yet they also have a strange 
participation between Supernatural, immortal, intellectual, simple, indivisible things and Natural, 
mortal, sensible, compounded, divisible things. 

Probability and sensible prose may well serve in natural things, and is commendable. However, 
in Mathematical reasonings a probable argument is not regarded as useful, nor can its testimony serve 
as proof. Only a perfect demonstration of certain essential and invincible truths (which have been 
universally concluded with certainty) will suffice for an exact and pure mathematical argument. 
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[the two Principal kinds of Mathematical things: 

Number and Magnitude] 

There are two principal kinds of Mathematical things, namely, Number and Magnitude. 

We define Number to be a certain mathematical sum of Units. 

A Unit is a mathematical thing that cannot be divided. Because of some likeness to this property 
of the Unit, something which acts like one, or is counted as one, may reasonably be called One. 

We consider a Unit to be a Mathematical thing, though it be no Number, as it is indivisible. 
Actually, Number is a principal Mathematical thing because it consists of Units. 

Magnitude is also a Mathematical thing. Anything whose nature involves length, width, or 
breadth is a Magnitude. 

A Magnitude that has all three dimensions we call a Solid or a Body. 

A magnitude with only two of these dimensions we call a Surface or a Plane. 

A magnitude with only one of these dimensions we call a Line. 

Every line has two ends. The ends of a line are called Points. 

A Point is an indivisible Mathematical thing, which has a certain determined position. Moving 
a point from a determined position mathematically produces a Line in the direction it moved. In this 
respect, the ancient Mathematicians referred to a line as the race or course of a Point. 

We also refer to a Point as Mathematical thing, even though it is not a Magnitude. It is indivisible 
because it is an end or boundary of a Line, which is a true Magnitude. We may define a Magnitude to be 
that Mathematical thing which is infinitely divisible into parts, whether it is a solid, a plane or a line. As 
I said, though a Point is not a Magnitude, Terminatively we regard it as a Mathematical thing because it is 
the end or bound of a line. 

Neither Number nor Magnitude have any Materiality. First, we will consider Number and the 
Mathematical Science that pertains to it, which is called Arithmetic. Then we will consider Magnitude 
and its Science, which is called Geometry. (But I am not content with that word Geometry, for reasons I 
will discuss shortly). 

How Immaterial and free from all matter Number is. Who does not perceive, or wonderfully 
wonder about this? For neither the pure Elements nor Aristotle’s Quinta Essentia [Fifth Essence] can 
represent the proper matter of numbers. Nor is the purity and simplicity of spiritual and angelical 
substance proper enough to represent numbers. 

As the great and godly Philosopher Anitius Boetius, said 66 Omnia quacuna a primeva rerum 
natura constructa sunt, Numerorum videntur ratione formata. Hoc enim fuitprincipale in animo 
Conditoris Exemplar. ” 

That is, "All things (which from the very first original being of things, have been framed and 
made) do appear to be formed by the reason of Numbers. For this was the principal example or pattern in 
the mind of the Creator.” 

O comfortable allurement, O ravishing persuasion, to deal with a Science whose subject 
is so ancient, so pure, so excellent, so surmounting all creatures, and so used by the Almighty and 
incomprehensible wisdom of the Creator in the distinct creation of all creatures. The distinct parts, 
properties, natures, and virtues of all creatures are ordered and, by most absolute number, brought from 
Nothing to the Formality of their being and state. 

We may both wind and draw ourselves into the inward and deep search and view of all Creatures’ 
distinct virtues, natures, properties, and forms if we learn the properties of Numbers (as perfectly as the 
science permits.) And also, farther, arise, climb, ascend, and mount up (with Speculative wings) in spirit, 
to behold in the Mirror of Creation, the Form of Forms, the Exemplar Number of all things Numerable, 
both visible and invisible, mortal and immortal, Corporal and Spiritual. 


Number 

Note the 
word Unit 
to express 
the Greek 
Monas & 
not Unity 
as we 
have all- 
commonly, 
until now, 
used. 


A point 


A line 


Magnitude 
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In the 
Year 1488. 


Part of this profound and divine Science was explored by Joachim the Prophesier [Joachim 
of Fiore, ca. 1135-1202]. By using Formal, Natural and Rational Numbers he was able to predict and 
foretell particular important events long before they happened. His books are good proof of this. 
Besides that, the noble Joannes Pico Earl of Mirandola, [Pico della Mirandola,1463-1493] was a 
trustworthy witness that 44 Joachim, in his prophesies proceeded by no other way than by Formal 
Numbers.” 

This Earl himself, in Rome, posted 900 Conclusions regarding all kinds of Sciences so 
they might be debated openly. Among the rest of his Mathematical Conclusions (in his eleventh 
Conclusion), he writes this sentence, in Latin (which I have phrased in English): 

44 By numbers, a way is had, to the searching out, and understanding of everything able to be 
known. To verify this Conclusion, I promise to answer to the 74 Questions written below by using 
Numbers.” 

To avoid superfluous wordiness and because Pico’s works are commonly available, I will 
not relate these Conclusions, but they should be read diligently and contemplated thoughtfully by 
earnest Observers. The constant law of numbers is planted in Natural and Supernatural things, and 
is prescribed to all Creatures, to be kept inviolably. To stay within my bounds, I will simply mention 
that there are other remarkable things in Pico’s Conclusions which demonstrate wonderful mysteries 
that can be understood by way of numbers. 

It is easy to gather that Number has a treble state: One, in the Creator. Another in every 
Creature (in respect of his complete constitution). And the third in Spiritual and Angelical minds, 
and in the Soul of man. 

In the first and third state, Number is termed Number Numbering. 

But in the second state (all Creatures), Number is termed Number Numbered. Number bears such 
a sway and has such an affinity in our soul, that some of the old Philosophers taught that Man’s soul 
was a Number moving itself. And indeed, it does seem as though we are the result of a Fortunate 
Accident. However, the Fortunate Accident is that the Creator was a perfect and eternal being long 
before all Creatures were made. 

Therefore, Number Numbering is the discretion, discernment, and distinction of things. 

In the beginning, God the Creator produced all things orderly and distinctly, according to his 
discretion. His Numbering was his Creating of all things. And his Continual Numbering of all 
things is why they are Conserved in being. Where and when he will lack a Unit, there and then, that 
particular thing shall be Dis-created. (But I won’t dwell on this subject) 

Man’s dividing, distincting, and Numbering creates nothing. But with regards to the whole 
multitude of Number, it makes certain and distinct determinations. And even though these things be 
weighty, and truths of great importance (by the infinite goodness of the Almighty Temarie), there 
are Artificial methods and easy ways by which the zealous Philosopher may approach this Riverish 
[abounding in rivers] Ida, this Mountain of Contemplation, and then even more Contemplation. 

Number is a thing so Immaterial, so divine, and so eternal, but by degrees, little by little, 
stretching forth and applying some likeness of itself, it can become Material. It starts, as a Spiritual 
thing. Then it can be brought lower, to things perceived by the senses, like an echo. Then even 
lower, to things that may be seen and are numerable. And finally (most grossly) to a multitude of 
corporal things that can be seen and felt. Of these gross and sensible things, we are trained to learn 
a certain Image or likeness of numbers, and to use them skillfully for our pleasure and profit. As 
mortals, our spiritual selves are so coarse, and our understanding is so dull, that our Senses rule the 
commonwealth of our little world. 
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Thus we say, Three Lions are three, or a Ternarie. Three Eagles are three, or a Ternarie. 

Each of these Ternaries is the Union, knot and Uniformity of three discrete and distinct Units. That 
is, in each Ternarie, we can point out or show three separate parts: One, One, and One. But in 
Numbering, we say One, Two, Three. How far these visible Ones differ from our Indivisible Units 
(of pure Arithmetic) no man is ignorant. 

From these gross and material things we may also be led back upwards, degree by degrees, 
directing our rude Imagination towards the conceiving of Numbers absolutely (now, not using 
created things to represent those imagined Numbers). Finally, at great length, we may be able to find 
the number of our own earthly name, gloriously exemplified and registered in the book of the most 
blessed and eternal Trinity. 

[the various kinds of Common Arithmetic] 

Understand that vulgar Practicers have extended their definition of Numbers, in various 
ways, past what we call Numbers, whose smallest part is a Unit. The common Logician, 

Reckonmaster, or Arithmetician, in his using of Numbers, imagines parts smaller than a Unit and 
calls them Fractions. For example, he will divide a Unit in two, and call it “a half.” He can find an 
infinitely different number of ways to divide the Unit. Even further, he finds Fractions of Fractions. 

Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, and Extraction of Roots are the chief 
parts of Arithmetic, the Science that demonstrates the properties of Numbers and all operations to be 
performed in numbers. 

[Arithmetic of Whole Numbers and Arithmetic of Fractions] 1. 

These five sorts of operations work differently with fractions than they do with whole 
numbers. Operations involving Fractions are so a distinctly different that we give them a specific 
name. The doctrine of working in whole numbers only, where a Unit is the smallest part allowed, is 
simply called Arithmetic. Using using smaller parts is called Arithmetic of Fractions. 

[Arithmetic of Proportion] 2. 

Similarly, the necessary, wonderful and Secret doctrine of proportionality also works in its 
own special way so we call it the Arithmetic of Proportion. 

[Circular Arithmetic] 3. 

For speed and greater ease of calculation, the Astronomers, (who deal with circular motions), 
have devised a special manner of ordering numbers, involving Sexagones [multiples of sixty], and 
Sexagesines [fractions of sixty]. The use of Signs, Degrees, Minutes and Seconds is called the Arithmetic 
of Astronomical Fractions or the Arithmetic of Physical Fractions. I have shortened the name to 
Circular Arithmetic because it is also used in circles that are not Astronomical. 

[Arithmetic of Radical (Root) Numbers] 

Another special area of Numbers deals with which is Incommensurability and Irrationality, 
a characteristic that can be seen in the study of Magnitude. Remember, in pure Arithmetic, a Unit 
is the common Measure of all Numbers. But here, Numbers are like measurements found in Lines, 

Planes and Solids. Sometimes they are Rational, and sometimes Irrational. These are used in the 5 
operations of Arithmetic mentioned above and have many types, like: f Square Root, \J Cubic 
Root , and other roots. So this is also considered to be a another different kind of Arithmetic. 

[Dee actually uses for the square root symbol and for the cube root symbol.] 


T3 


Arithmetic. 

“Note. 
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In practice, often two, 
three, four, or more roots 
are combined, for example: 



And sometimes whole numbers 

20 + ^/ 24 
or 

V 12 + 7 15 

or 

(or fractions of whole Numbers) are 

^/l6 + 33-V 10 

y™ + yn - V 2 

combined with various roots: 

or 

^44 + 121+^9 


The variety of combinations is infinite. Some of these examples involve fractions, so this 
operation in Arithmetic greatly enlarged by various mixings with the other operations. 

To steer clear of objections and to keep it understandable for students, I call this operation 
the Art of Radical [Root] Numbers. As you can learn in Euclid’s Tenth Book, it is incorrect to think 
that all roots are Irrational Numbers (Surds). Calling them Radical Numbers and prefixing them with 
a special sign ( ) distinguishes them from other Numbers. 


[Arithmetic of Cossick Numbers (involving an unknown); the great Art of Algebra] 

Aside from this, consider the incredible power of man’s Search and Capacity, his infinite 
desire for knowledge. By mixing theory and practice he has gone ever further and discovered one of 
the most Practical uses for Number: the great Arithmetical Art of Equation,commonly called the 
Rule of Cossick or the Rule of Algebra. The Latins called it Reglam Rei & Census or the Rule of a 
Thing and its Value. This name is appropriate because it includes the first and last points of this work 
[both sides of the equation]. Some of its names in Italian, French, and Spanish include the Latin word 
Res , but usually it’s simply called Algebra. However, there are two ways using this word can be 
misleading. 

One has to do with the idea that Geber invented it [Abu Musa Jabir (Geber) ibn Hayyan, ca.721- ca. 
815]. The other has to do with the spelling of the word Algebra. 

Geber had great skill in Numbers, Geometry, Astronomy, and other marvellous arts and was 
*In the T u ^ e ca P a ble of developing this rule. However, long before Geber’s time, a Greek Philosopher and 
Year Mathematician named Diophantus wrote 13 books on the subject (of which six are still extant). I was 
1550 able to borrow them* from the famous Mathematician and my great friend, Petrus Montaureus. 

And secondly, the true name is Algiebar, and not Algebra. This can be proven by the title 
of a work by the Arabian Avicenna, which was translated (with precision) into Latin by Andreas 
Alpagus (an expert in the Arabic language): 

“Scientia faciendi Algiebar & Almachabel i. Scientia inveniendi numerum ignotum, per 
additionem Numeri, & divsionnem & aequationnem. ” 

Which translated means,“The Science of working Algiebar and Almachabel, that is, the 
Science of finding an unknown number, by Adding of a Number, & Division & equation.” 

This title includes the name and it also touches on the the principal parts of the Rule. Calling 
5 • it the Rule of Equation or the Art of Equation clarifies the State of the Rule and highlights its 
middle part [which is the equals sign, between the first part and the last part]. 

This Rule has a peculiar Character that makes it different from the other Arithmetical 
operations. It involves all the kinds of Numbers, Simple, Compound, Mixed, as well as Fractions. 
Because it contains the whole power of Numbers’ practical Application, this Rule and the Arithmetic 
of Algiebar are profound subjects for Man’s intellect to deal with. In human Studies, affairs, and 
exercises nothing involving number is more profitable or more suited to the divine force of the Soul. 
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[practical uses for Arithmetic] 

Perhaps you have been looking for proof or evidence of the use, profit, and Commodity of 
vulgar Arithmetic in the Common life and trade of men. I will now demonstrate how useful Atithmetic 
can be. I must be careful not to bore you with too many proofs, yet show you enough so that you 
understand the process. First, I will demonstrate a proof, then give four, five, or six examples. This 
should be enough to persuade any reasonable man to love, honor, learn, and practice the excellent 
science of Arithmetic. 

Who is a better recipient of the fruits of Arithmetic than Merchants (of all kinds)? Some 
Merchants don’t use Arithmetic, and feel they don’t even need it. 

How could they possibly refuse the assistance of the Golden Rule (whether using it in a simple or 
compound instance) either forward or backward? 

[In mathematics, the Golden Rule is the “Rule of Proportionality” or the “Rule of Three.” When 3 numbers in a 
proportional equation are given, it teaches how to figure out what the fourth one is. For example, (2 to 3 = 9 to X) is “for¬ 
ward”; (2 to 3 = X to 12) is “backward”] 

In the Rules of Fellowship (either with or without regard to time) how can they not be assisted 
by Arithmetic [Merchants in a company each profit in proportion to the percentage of stock they own]. 
Arithmetic is necessary even if it’s just between a Merchant and his Factor [trading partner]. Wouldn’t a 
Merchant find Arithmetic essential when Bartering wares, or when the exchange was partially goods 
and partially money? 

How could Merchant Adventurers and Sea Travelers order their affairs properly (and without 
loss) unless certain Rules for the Exchange of money (or Rechange) were devised for their uses? 

In many instances, the Rule of Alligation demonstrates truth. In how many instances has the 
Rule of Alligation been useed to determine a truth so precise that it could not be determined by natural 
wits, regardless of experience? [Alligation means “a linking or mixing.” If two differently priced grains are mixed, 
what is the price of the mixture? This rule is used in mixing medicines, or metals, or (shamefully) in the dilution of wine.] 

And how ample and wonderful is the Rule of False Positions, especially as it has been ex¬ 
plained by two excellent Mathematicians (who were acquaintances of mine in their lifetime). I am re¬ 
ferring to Gemma Frisius and Simon Jacob. [This rule involves guessing an answer for an unknown in an equation, 
then making an adjustment upon seeing the result] 

Who can briefly summarize the Rules of Capital without Arithmetic? [How much capital or 
money is needed to get a business or enterprise started.] Who can Imagine the Myriad of various cases 
and examples (in Act and earnest) that are determined by all these Rules? 

I will leave it to the Merchants to explain all the other ways they commonly use Arith¬ 
metical Practices. 

The Art of Graduation 

Mintmasters and Goldsmiths mix Metals of various kinds and values. They are properly 
directed and marvelously pleasured Using Arithmetic as their guide. The honorable Physicians will 
acknowledge that they use the Science of Arithmetic in various ways. One of the main uses is to 
make compounds of Medicine using the Art of Graduation. 

Galen, Aurerois, Arnold of Villanova, and Ramon Lull have each published Rules for 
determining the new Form Resulting from adding various Degrees above Temperament. But about 
200 years ago, a Method was invented by a Countryman of ours that is easier, more precise, and 
more commodious. (I am uncertain who owns a copy of this little Latin treatise, or when it might be 
republished.) 


R.B. 

[Roger 

Bacon] 
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Both to demonstrate my love of Country and to prove the usefulness of numbers (in this most 
subtle and fruitful philosophical conclusion), I will briefly explain the essentials. 

First draw a circle with a diameter of one inch. Divide the Circumference into four equal parts. 
Extend four lines from the center outwards through the four points. Make each line 4 V 2 inches long. 
(Thus they will be 4 inches long outside the circle.) 

Indicate every inch with clear, accurate markings. If you wish, you can subdivide the inches 
again into 10 or 12 equal, smaller parts. At the ends of the lines write the 4 principal elemental Quali¬ 
ties Hot and Cold (opposing each other) and Moist and Dry (opposing each other.) In the Circle write 
the word Temperate. This word has a wide range of meanings. For example, it is used in determining the 
Complexion of Man [the 4 Humours or 4 Temperments in man are choleric, sanguine, melancholic, and phlegmatic.] 



*Take Ray¬ 
mond Lull’s 
council 
in his book 
de Quinta 
Essentia 
[Fifth Es¬ 
sence] 

*Note. 


Given two (mixable) things of known* Degrees, their Quantities (or Weights) are either the 
same or different. 

Regardless of whether the two things are equal or different, or if they are of the same or differ¬ 
ent Qualities [like Hot and Cold], the following rule applies: “The form resulting from their Mixture is in 
the Middle, between the degrees of the forms that are mixed.” 

For example, let A be Moist in the first degree and B be Dry in the third degree. Adding 1 and 3 
makes 4. The half or Middle of 4 is 2. Thus, 2 is in the middle equally distant from A and B. Starting at 
B and counting 2 degrees towards A, the answer is Dry in the first degree. ( *Note that the Temperament 
is not counted. If, at any time, it’s involved in the Mixture, simply use a Cipher [zero].) 
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Here’s another example involving C and D on the chart. Suppose C is Hot in the fourth degree 
and D is even Temperament (or Zero). Adding 4 plus 0 makes 4. The middle, or half, of 4 is 2. Thus the 
Form Resulting from mixing C and D is Hot in the second degree. 

Here’s a third example. I have a liquid Medicine whose Quality of heat is exalted to the fourth 
degree (like C in the previous example). I have another liquid Medicine whose Quality (namely, E) is heat 
in the first degree. (Also let’s suppose the quantities of each of these is the same.) Simply subtract the 
lesser from the greater and divide what remains into two equal parts. 

So, subtracting 1 from 4 leaves 3. And half of 3 is \ Vi. Add this to 1 and it results in 2 l A. (Or 
you could have subtracted IV 2 from 4 to also arrive at 2 V 2 .) 

If the Temperament Qualities of two things are different and their Quantities are also different, 
this Second Rule Applies. The proportion of the “lesser quantity” to the “greater quantity” is equal to the 
proportion of the “greater quantity minus the unknown result” to the “unknown result minus the lesser 
quantity.” 

This is easier to see by example. Suppose you 
had 2 pounds of liquid hot in the fourth degree and only 1 
pound of Liquid hot in the third degree. To determine the 
Form Resulting from the Mixture of these two Liquids 
make a chart like this: 

I have devised an easy, brief and general manner of solving this problem using Algiebar. 

Let’s call the Middle form that we are searching for 1 . 

[This is Dee’s symbol for “the unknown.” His putting a 1 in front of it does not affect it at all. In modern math, “the 
unknown” is usually the letter X. This tradition derives from Geber’s Arabic word for “thing” which in Old Spanish was written 
XEL However to avoid confusion with the multiplication sign “X,” here I will use the letter Z, which somewhat resembles Dee’s 
symbol.] 

So applying the Second Rule, the proportion of the weights (“1” is to “2”) is the same 
proportion that “the heavier (4) minus Z” is to “Z minus the lighter (3).” 

In short, as 1 is to 2, so 4-Z is to Z-3. In a proportion which involves 4 numbers, the first times 
the fourth always equals the second times the third. 

Doing that multiplication results in (2-3) = (8-2Z). 

Using the Art of Algebra we add 3 to each side of the Equation, resulting in Z = 11-2Z. 

To reduce it further, we can add 2Z to each side. This results is 3Z=11. 

Dividing 11 by 3, the Quotient 
is 3 2/3. This is the value of the 1 
the Coss or the Thing that we were 
looking for. So the Lorm Resulting is 
Heat in 3 2/3 degrees. 

To check or prove this is easy. Subtracting 3 from 3 2/3 leaves 2/3. Subtracting 3 2/3 from 4 
leaves 1/3. And the proportion of 2/3 to 1/3 equals the proportion 2 to 1, which is what was originally 
given. (Alternatively we could have added 2Z to each side, prior to subtracting 3 from each side. This 
reduces to 3Z-3 = 8 which is 3Z=11, and the answer is the same.) 
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Though this example only involves Mixing two things, more commonly three, four, five, six 
or more things are combined into one Compound. Apply these same rules to determine the Form 
Resulting from the mixture. The easiest procedure is to determine the Form Resulting from the first 
two things, then combine that result with the third thing. Continue this way and the final result is the 
Form Resulting from the mixture of them all. 

I don’t need to speak much about what the Mixture is. Common Philosophy defines it this 
way: Mixtio est miscibilium, alteratorum, per minima conjunctorum, Unio. [‘Combination’ is the unifi¬ 
cation of the ‘combinables’ resulting from their ‘alteration.’ From Debus, Alchemy and Early Modern Chemistry, p. 175] 

Every word in this definition is of great importance. 

I also don’t need to spend time showing how the other manner of distributing degrees also 
agrees with these Rules. Neither do I need to mention further uses of the Cross of Graduation. 

Nor will I give any more examples of the kinds of ways the two aforementioned general 
Rules can be used. There is enough information here for the quick witted and the Studious. Some 
may not understand what I mean without a more lively teaching, but this is not the proper place to 
discuss it in full. It is possible that others, with a proud sniff, might disdain what little I have dis¬ 
cussed here and would be ungrateful even if I did elaborate. 

To conclude, those with modest and earnest Philosophical minds will praise God highly 
for this. They will Marvel that the profoundest and subtlest point about the Mixture of forms and 
Natural qualities: It is matched and married so wonderfully with the simple, easy, and short way of 
the noble Rule of Algiebar. 

Who cannot love, praise, and honor the excellent Science of Arithmetic? For here you can 
see that the little finger of Arithmetic is mightier and more ingenious than the intellect of 100,000 
average men. 

[even more practical uses for Arithmetic] 

Next, we will discuss how the wise and valiant Captain can authoritatively be helped by the 
Rules of Arithmetic in what the Greeks called Taxtixou [Tactics] or the Skill of Arranging Soldiers for 
Battle. 

In his work dedicated to Emperor Hadrian, Aelianus writes about the importance of Numbers and 
Mathematics in Tactics. He felt that his book was more comprehensive than all previous books written 
on this Art. 

Many worthy Captains, Philosophers and Princes of Immortal fame and memory have praised 
Aelianus’ work, including Aeneas, Cyneas of Thessaly, Pyrrhus Epirota (and his son Alexander), 
Clearchus, Pausanias, Euangelus, Polybius (a close friend of Scipio), Eupolemus, Iphicrates, and Passido- 
nius. His work discusses the use of Geometrical figures, but the fairest flower in their garland of Tactics, 
that which helps the Captain the most, is Arithmetic and an understanding of Geometric figures. 

There are many ways Arithmetic stands the Captain in great stead. For example, one way is in 
determining how provisions should be distributed, whether the Army is of a constant size or if the number 
of soldiers were to suddenly increase. The good Art of Arithmetic might also be used if the number of 
soldiers were to suddenly decrease, in order to apportion provisions so they will last for a longer time. 

The wise, expert, and thoughtful Captain will agree that for other Reckonings, Measurings, and 
Apportionings, the Science of Arithmetic is one of his chief counselors, directors, and assistants. This 
was made evident by the Noble, Courageous, loyal and Courteous John, the late Earl of Warwick. 
Though few knew this young Gentleman personally, his character traits (his lusty bravery, force, and skill 
in Chivalrous feats, his humbleness, and friendliness to all men) were seen openly by the whole world. 
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What virtue he had fastened to his breast. What Rules of godly and honorable life he had 
framed to himself. What notable vices he took great care to eschew. What manly virtues in other 
noblemen (flourishing before his eyes) he aspired after. What prowess he tried and was determined to 
achieve. What feats and Arts he began to furnish and fraught himself [acquired] in order to serve his King 
and Country, both in peace and war. 

No one can attest to his Heroical Meditations, forecastings, and determinations better than I. 
With firm Conscience and to the honor of virtue, I recommend his name be put in the Register of Im¬ 
mortal Fame. 

By one act in particular (there were many more that I noted, both in England and France) this 
John revealed his hearty love of the virtuous Sciences and his noble intent to excel in martial prowess. 

He requested of me the best Rules for the ordering of all Companies, sums, and numbers of 
men (either from Greek or Roman times or from new Strategies devised in our times). It was taken into 
account whether a soldier had one weapon (or more), whether they had Artillery (or not), and whether 
they were on horseback or on foot. It was considered whether he was trying to make a few men seem 
like a large force, or if many men were to appear as only a few. Or if the soldiers should march as a 
large group into the Battlefield, or engage in several minor skirmishes, or even to arrange an Ambush. 
He wrote the pertinent Arithmetical Rules on a vellum parchment which he kept in a Gold Case worn 
around his neck. It was his most precious Jewell, his most trusted Counselor. Thus, he enshrined Arith¬ 
metic in gold. Of Number’s results he had good hope. 

I hardly need to provide testimony as to how needful, fruitful, and skillful Arithmetic is for 
Schoolmasters of Justice. By this I mean all types of Lawyers. Even Civilians can attest to the idea that 
the Art of Numbers is needed to perceive ancient Roman Laws or how an infinite number of cases of 
Justice are able to be settled. Papinianus instituted a just law of partition and allowance between a man 
and his wife after a divorce by using the great Art of Arithmetic. Accursius, Baldus, Bartolus, Jason, 
Alexander and finally Alciatus used Arithmetic to detect, convince, and make the truth shine clearly 
instead of jumbling, guessing and erring about the equity and Intent of the lawmaker. Good Bartolus, 
using Accursius’ thorough Glosse, wrote about apportionings: 

“Nulla est in toto libro: hac glossa difficilior: Cuius computationem nec Scholastici nec Doc- 
tores intelligunt...” 

That is, “ In the whole book, there is no Gloss harder than this, Whose account or reckoning, 
neither the Scholars, nor the Doctors understand ...” 

What can they say of Julian’s law (Si ita Scriptum...etc .) regarding the just distribution of a 
deceased man’s estate among the wife, Son, and daughter? How can they perceive the Arithmetical 
Reckoning of Africanus where he discusses Lex Falcidia. How can they defend him from his Reprov¬ 
ers or even understand his supporters like Johannes, Accursius Hypolitus and Alciatus? How can they 
even perceive how skillfully Africanus’ reckoning was made? 

He proportioned the Sums bequeathed to the legitimate heirs in this way: Upon death, the heirs 
received 17 1/7 [percent] of the estate. After 10 months another 12 6/7 [percent] of the estate was distrib¬ 
uted. This makes a total of 30 [percent]. The proportion of 17 1/7 to 12 6/7 is the same proportion that 
100 has to 75, that is, the Sesquitertia, or 4 to 3, which makes 7. 


This noble 
Earl died in 
the Year 1554 
scarcely 24 
yaers old hav¬ 
ing no children 
with his wife, 
the Daughter 
of the Duke of 
Somerset 
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In many areas of Civil Law, an expert Arithmetician is required in order to understand 
the deep Judgement and Just determination of the Ancient Roman Lawmakers. One must be even 
more of an expert to equitably decide the wide the variety of Cases in Civil Law. Thus, you can 
conjecture that in Canon Law and in the laws of the Realm (which bear chief authority with us), 
Justice and equity would be executed more skillfully with knowledge of Arithmetic and Propor¬ 
tions. 

Many worthy Philosophers and prudent lawmakers, who have written many books De 
Republica [Concerning the Republic] (on the ways to procure and maintain the best state of Com¬ 
monwealths) have already determined the Rules of Justice. 

Justice is not only the Base and foundation of Commonwealths, but also the total perfec¬ 
tion of all our works, words and thoughts. It is a virtue that pertains to everyone. God challenges 
this at our hands. To be honored as God. To be loved as a father. To be feared as a Lord and 
master. Our neighbor’s proportion is also prescribed by the Almighty lawmaker. That is, do unto 
others as we wish others would do unto us. These proportions are necessary in Justice, com¬ 
mendable in duty, and are essential to the life, strength, maintenance and flourishing of Common¬ 
wealths. 

Aristotle in his book Ethics (to fetch the seed of Justice and use it as a beacon) was reluc¬ 
tant to use the perfection and power of Arithmetical and Geometrical proportions of Number. 

Plato’s purpose in his book called Epinomis (the Treasury of all his doctrine) is to seek a 
Science, which, when a man had it perfectly, he might seem (and indeed so be) Wise. 

Briefly discussing other Sciences, he finds them inadequate. But of the Science of 
Numbers, he says, “Ilia, qua numerum mortalium generi dedit, idprofecto efficient.. Deum autem 
aliquem, magis quam fortunam, ad salutem nostrum, hoc munus nobit arbitror contuliffe ... Nam 
ipsum bonorum omnium Authorem, cur non maximi boni Prudentia dico, causam arbitramur.” 

This translates as: “That Science, verily, which has taught mankind numbers, 
shall be able to bring it to pass.” And, I think, a certain God (rather than fortune) gave us this gift 
for our bliss. 

For why should we not Judge he who is the Author of all good things to also be the 
cause of the greatest good thing, namely Wisdom? Then, at length, he proves that Wisdom can 
be attained by good Skill of Numbers. With which great Testimony and the manifold proof and 
reasons, (expressed earlier), you may be sufficiently and fully persuaded (by the perfect Science 
of Arithmetic) to agree with Plato. 

Of all Sciences besides Thoelogy, Arithmetic is most divine, most pure, most ample, 
most profound, most subtle, most commodious and most necessary. Its close Sister is the Ab¬ 
solute Science of Magnitudes, of which I now intend to write (by the Direction and Aid of him, 
whose Magnitude is Infinite, and to us, Incomprehensible). 

Both with the Multitude and also with the Magnitude of Marvelous and fruitful truths, 
you (my friends and Countrymen) may be stirred up, and awakened, to behold what certain Arts 
and Sciences (to our unspeakable behalf) our heavenly father, has prepared for us and which have 
been revealed to us by various Philosophers and Mathematicians. 
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[Geometry (Megethologia) or Science of Magnitudes] 

Of Number, a Unit, and of Magnitude, a Point, do seem to be much like original causes. Never¬ 
theless, there is a great difference between the two. We defined a Unit, to be an indivisible Mathematical 
thing. A Point, likewise, we said to be an indivisible Mathematical thing. 

Furthermore, a Point may have a certain determined Situation. We may assign or prescribe a 
Point to be here, there, yonder, etc. However our Unit is free and can abide no bondage, nor be tied to 
any place or seat, (whether divisible or indivisible). 

A Point may have a Situation limited to him, a certain motion, to a place, and from a place. 
But, a Unit cannot be thought of as having any motion. 

A Point, by its motion, Mathematically produces a line (as we said before) which is the first and 
most simple kind of Magnitude. But, a unit cannot produce a number. Even though it is produced by a 
Point being moved, a line does not consist of points. 

Contrarily, even though it is not made by a unit, Number consists of units, as a material cause. 
Formally, Number is the Union or Unity of Units. 

This uniting or knitting is the workmanship of our mind. From these distinct and discrete units 
our mind makes a Number, which by uniformity, results in the formation of a certain multitude of units. 
Thus, every number has the Unit as its least part. 

But Magnitudes (like a line) do not have a least part as they are infinitely divisible. All Magni¬ 
tude is either a Line, a Plane, or a Solid. A Line, Plane, or Solid can not be perceived by any sense, nor 
can they be exactly represented in any way, nor produced by Nature, the way Number (by degrees) is able 
to be perceived. 

However, we can use visible forms to imagine what our Mathematical Line is or what our Point 
is. So precise are our Magnitudes, that one Line is no broader than another, for they have no breadth. 

Nor do our Planes have any thickness. Nor do our Bodies have any weight regardless of how large their 
dimensions are. 

Our Bodies are both Smaller than either Art or Nature can produce yet also Greater than all the 
world can comprehend. Our least Magnitudes can be divided into as many parts as the greatest. An 
inch-long Line may be divided into as many parts as may the diameter of the whole world (whether that 
diameter is extended from East to West or in any other direction.) 

What privileges our two Mathematical Sciences exhibit over all manual Art and Nature. They 
deal with things of such power, liberty, simplicity, purity, and perfection. They proceed so certainly, so 
orderly, so precisely. The Mechanical Workman who can best represent Mathematical works is judged as 
the most excellent. 

Our two Sciences are pure in their own ways and in their own Matters. They each can be Demon¬ 
strated in ways that are plain, certain, universal and eternally true. 

All Philosophers, from the beginning to now, have called the Science of Magnitude (its properties 
conditions and appurtenances) by the name Geometry. But truthfully, this term is too base and scant for 
a Science of such dignity and fullness. 

Possibly that name has been used by all wise men throughout history so that it might carry in 
perpetual memory the first and most notable benefit which this science showed to common people. In 
other words, how Common land might be divided into parts using boundaries. Sometimes boundary lines 
got lost or confused, as in Egypt when the Nile River (the greatest and longest river in the world) over¬ 
flowed every year. Sometimes land was bequeathed, assigned, or sold and needed to be properly divided. 


Numbers 
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Through ignorance, negligence, fraud, or violence often one man might wrongfully limit, 
measure, encroach or challenge the lands of another, causing great loss, disquiet, murder, or even 
war. Finally, by God’s mercy and by man’s Industry, the perfect Science of Lines, Planes, and 
Solids (like a divine Judge) allowed every man to have his own. Pleased by this art, and greatly 
relieved by the just measuring, the Philosophers who wrote the rules for land measuring named it 
Geometria, that is, (according to the very etymology of the word) “Land Measuring”. The people 
knew no further use for Magnitude other than in Planes. 

And the early Philosophers and Scholars did not disclose to these people anything other 
than flat, plane Geometry. But Philosophers like Plato and Pythagoras, (even thiugh they understand 
the etymology of the word Geometria) all used the term. Plato defines it as, “Studium quod circa 
planum versantur” [The study of flat planes] 

Euclid, in the Elements of Geometry, never mentions Land Measurement, but clearly dem¬ 
onstrates how Geometry is useful for more than measuring Plane surfaces. Thus, we need a better 
name for our Mathematical Science of Magnitudes, which regards neither clod nor turf, neither hill 
nor dale, neither earth nor heaven. It is absolute Megethologia, not walking the ground and dazzling 
the eye with pole, perch, rod, or line, but lifting the heart above the heavens by invisible lines and 
immortal beams, meeting with the reflections of incomprehensible light, and so procuring unspeak¬ 
able Joy and perfection of what I prefer to call Megethica or Megethologia. 

Divine Plato exercised good taste and judgement regarding the name Geometry by warning 
his Scholars about the name Geometry in the seventh Dialogue of the Commonwealth [in Republic, 
Book 7]. 

Here is a good translation from Plato’s Greek into Latin: “Profecto, nobis hoc non negabunt, 
Quincuna vel paululum quid Geometria gustarunt quin hac Scientia, contra omnino se habeat, quam 
de ea loquuntur, qui in ipsa versantur. ” 

In English, this reads: “Verily (says Plato), whosoever has tasted even the least 
amount of Geometry, will not deny this Science is of another condition quite contrary to that which 
they who are exercised in it speak of it.” 

And there it follows, regarding our Geometry, 

“Quod quaeritur cognescendi illius gratia, quad simper est, non & eius quod oritur quan- 
dog & interit. Geometria, eius quod est semper, Cognitio est. Attollet igiture (o Generose vir) ad 
Veritatem, animum ata ita, ad Philosophandum preparabit cogitationem, ut ad supera convertamus, 
qua, nunc, contra quam decet, ad inferiora deycimus, &c. Quam maxime igitur praecipiendum est, 
ut qui preclarissimam hanc habitat Civitatem, nullo modo, Geometriam spernant. Nam & quae 
praeteripsius propositum, quodam modo esse videntur, baud exigua sunt &c.” 


“That [Geometry] is learned, for the knowing of that which is forever, and not of that which, 
in time, is brought to an end. Geometry is the knowledge of that which is everlasting. It will lift 
up therefore (O Gentle Sir) our mind to the Truth, and by that means, it will prepare the Thought to 
the Philosophical love of wisdom, that we may turn or convert toward heavenly things (both mind 
and thought) which now, when it comes to us, we cast down on base or inferior things. ... Chiefly, 
therefore, it should be commanded, that those who inhabit this most honorable City, must in no way 
look down upon or disregard Geometry. There are many important things that seem to be outside the 
realm of Geometry, but they are not...” 
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And besides the many uses of Geometry in matters pertaining to war, he adds that there is a 
second unpurposed result and commodity arising from Geometry saying: 

“Scimus quin etiam, ad Disciplinas omnes facilius per descendas, interesse omnino, attigerit 
ne Geometriam aliquis, an non &c. Hanc ergo Doctrinam, secondo loco descendant Juvenibus statu- 
amus” 

“But, also, we know, to learn all Arts more easily, it is very important that one have knowledge 
of Geometry. Let us therefore make an ordinance or decree that this Science shall be learned by all 
young men in the second place.” [that is, following Arithmetic] 

This was the Judgment of Divine Plato, both of the purposed, chief, and perfect use of Geom¬ 
etry and of its secondary, dependant, and derivative commodities. For us Christian men, a thousand 
thousand more occasions exist that require the assistance of Megethological Contemplations, which 
will train our Imaginations and Minds, little by little, to forsake and abandon the gross and corruptible 
objects of our outward senses, so we can apprehend Mathematical Things by sure demonstrative doc¬ 
trine. 

And by these ^Megethological Contemplations readily we will be helped and conducted to 
conceive, discuss, and draw conclusions about Intellectual, Spiritual, and Eternal affairs. These things 
are related to our everlasting Bliss, which otherwise (without Special privilege of Illumination or Rev¬ 
elation from heaven), no mortal man’s intellect (naturally) is able to reach or encompass. 


J.D. 

*Herein I 
woukd gladly 
shake off that 
Earthly name 
Geometry 


And, verily, by my small Talent (from above), I am able to prove and testify that the literal text 
and order of our divine Law, Oracles, and Mysteries requires more skill in Numbers and Magnitudes 
than the expositors have usually uttered. They have only, at most, shown their own lack of knowledge. 
(To name any is needless, and this is not the occasion to note the places. But if I am duly asked, my 
answer is ready.) 

And without the Literal, Grammatical, Mathematical or Natural truths of such places 
(perceived by good and certain Art), the Spiritual sense of those places (by Absolute Theology) cannot 
be comprehended. Therefore, no man can doubt that toward the attaining of incomparable knowledge 
and Heavenly Wisdom, Mathematical Speculations (both Numbers and Magnitudes) are means, aids, 
and guides - ready, certain, and necessary. 

Henceforth, in this my Preface, I will frame my talk to the fugitive Scholars of Plato, or rather, 
to those who can (and also will) use their outward senses for the glory of God, for the benefit of their 
Country, and for their own secret contentment or honest preferment on this earthly Scaffold. 

To them, in an orderly manner, I will recite, describe and declare a great Number of Arts 
derived from our two Mathematical fountains and seen in the fields of Nature. Because of these 
fountains, the Seeds and Roots that lie deeply hidden in the ground of Nature are refreshed, quickened, 
and provoked to grow, shoot up, flower, and bear infinite and incredible fruit. 

These Arts depend more upon Magnitude’s properties more than upon Number’s properties. 
And there is good reason why we call them Arts or more specifically, the Derivative Mathematical Arts. 

I define an Art to be a “complete Methodical Doctrine that deals with enough particular 
matter to give the Metaphysical Philosopher knowledge necessary to the human state.” I define a 
Derivative Mathematical Art as that which orders and confirms its doctrine as perfectly as the subject 
matter will allow (by a Mathematically demonstrative Method in Numbers or Magnitudes). 



?? 

?? 
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I intend to use the name Mechanician differently than it has been used previously. 

Its’s only appropriate (for distinction sake) that I give you also a brief description of what I 
mean by this. A Mechanician, or a Mechanical workman, is he who is skilled to work and 
finish any sensible work without knowledge of Mathematical demonstration which a principal 
or derivative Mathematician has demonstrated or can demonstrate. 

I know full well that he who invents or makes these demonstrations is 
generally called A Speculative Mechanician or a Mechanical Mathematician. So in many 
instances, one man may have several different names, depending on the various arts in which 
he is skilled. 

For example, a Logician, sometimes (in dealing with the same matter in 
different ways) may also be a Rhetoritician. I make mention of these trifles, (as now, in respect 
of my Preface) for the sake of subtle curious disputers. In other places, they may ask me to 
support my reasoning, but here I will not dwell on it. 

[measuring things at hand using Common Geometry] 

From the purity, absoluteness, and Immateriality of Principal Geometry, another kind 
of Geometry is derived. What the vulgar call Geometry is the Art of Measuring the qualities 
and contents of sensible magnitudes. 

I call this Mecometry [Mechanical Geometry]. It teaches how to measure things at 
hand, or things to be measured in the field. It teaches how to measure linear distance or 
circumference of Length, Plane, or Solid using a Compass, Rule, Square, Ell, Perch, Pole, 
Line, Gaging rod (or similar instrument). 

Measuring the area of any plane Surface, whether it be Surveyed ground, measured 
Board, Glass, or something similar is named Embadometrie. 

Measuring the Solidity or contents of any bodily thing like Timber, Stone, the 
content of Pits, Ponds, Wells, Vessels, small & great, of all shapes for Wine, Oil, Beer, or 
Ale is commonly called Gaging. And the general name of these Solid measures is called 
Stereometry. 

[measuring things at a distance using Common Geometry] 

Also, this vulgar Geometry can teach the practiser how to measure things even if 
there is a good distance between him and the thing measured. This measuring of how far an 
observable thing (on land or water) is from the measurer is called Apomecometrie [Apo means 
out of + mechanical geometry]. Measuring the depth below or height above the level where the 
measurer is, whether seen on land or in water, is called Hypsometrie. 

Measuring the width of anything in the measurers’ view, whether situated 
on Land or Water is called Platometrie [Plat means flat]. Though here I’m discussing not only 
things measured on Land and Water, but also the height of clouds or the height and volume 
of blazing Stars and the Moon. I will touch more upon these kinds of measurement when 
discussing the Arts of Perspective and Astronomy. 
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[Feats or Arts of Commom Geometry] 


[Geodesy] [surveying] 

From these Feats springs the Feat of Geodesy or Land Measuring, a way to cunningly 
measure and Survey far-off Land, Woods, and Waters. I say more cunningly, but God knows in 
these realms of England and Ireland great wrong and injury has (in my Time) been committed by 
untrue measuring and surveying of Land or Woods (whether through ignorance or fraud). Note. 

But of this I am certain, the difference between truthful and untruthful surveys might be 
determined by hiring an excellent Mathematical Reader from each of our two Universities for a 
mere 100 marks a year. 

The French King employs two such Mathematical Readers from the famous University 
of Paris at the cost of 200 French Crowns. But let’s return to our purpose and see how the skills 
of Geography, Chorography, Hydrography and Stratrithmetry have grown from this knowledge of 
Geometry. 

[Geography] [topography of large areas] 

Geography teaches the various ways (spherical, in plane, or other) to describe and design 
and represent (in commensurations analogous to Nature) the situations of Cities, Towns, Villages, 

Forts, Castles, Mountains, Woods, Havens, Rivers, Creeks and other such things upon the surface of “ 
the earthly Globe (either all of it or a principal part of it). “ 

Daily and hourly, many men realize the great pleasure and many benefits of this Art. “ 

Some collect artifacts from battles fought, earthquakes, heavenly firings and similar occurrences 
mentioned in history books to beautify their Halls, Parlors, Chambers, Galleries, Studies or 
Libraries. They help us understand the geography of adjoining lands and lands quite distant from us. 

Such maps might have come from that little morsel of ground in the heart of Christendom 
[Jerusalem], or from the large dominion of the Turks [Asia Minor], or from the wide Empire of the 
Muscovite [Moscow, or Russia] not to mention the rest of the world. Some use the maps to guide 
them on their journeys to far lands, and others use them to understand the travails of other men.To 
properly explain the various reasons men like, love, obtain, and use Maps, Charts and Geographical 
Globes would require a whole book. 

[Chorography] [local topography] 

Chorography seems like an underling or branch of Geography, but it has many practical 
uses. Some call it Topography. [In Greek Xora and Topo both mean place.] 

It teaches how to analogically describe the contents of a small circuit of ground while 
disregarding the surrounding parcels. In the territory or parcel of ground it describes, it leaves out 
no notable or odd thing that is visible above ground. Sometimes it even gives a peculiar mark or 
warning about underground things, like Metal mines, Coal pits, Stone quarries or the like. 

Thus, a Dukedom, a Shire, a Lordship (or even less) can be accurately depicted. It 
is marvelously pleasant and profitable to view the plot of a City, Town, Fort, or Palace in true 
Symmetry without having to actually be there. Out of Gunshot, an Architect can study the 
topography of Hills, Rivers, Havens and Woods. 
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[Hydrography] [oceans] 

Hydrography provides us with a perfect analogical description of the Ocean seacoasts 
in the principal parts of the world on either a flat plane or a round Globe. It depicts not just 
the Seacoasts but also the Islands and places of danger like Quicksands, Banks, Pits, Rocks, 
Countertides and Whirlpools. 

As Geography deals principally with the Earth’s description, Hydrography deals chiefly 
with Water. But it also incorporates certain dangerous Landmarks visible form the sea, with 
regards to their compass direction, location, shape, and size. 

And along all the coasts, a Hydrographer should record what Moon makes a full Sea and 
how the Tides and Ebbs come and go. The Hydrographer should know by soundings about the 
depths and ways of Channels (at high and low tide) through observation and diligent Measuring. 

There are many other aspects of Hydrography (or how to make a Rudder) that I could 
write about, like the 32 points of a Compass or how to describe the location of a place on the 
Globe. (Only four people in all of England know that a Sphere in plane has neither straight lines 
nor circles.) 

I could write about matters like the Variation of the Compass from true North (of 
great importance to all), but I will stop as I’ve already enlarged the bounds and dutys of a 
Hydrographer more than any man to this day. However I am quite able to prove that all these 
things pertain to the Hydrographer. Ultimately the chief purpose of this Art is in the Art of 
Navigation, but it has other uses and can be enjoyed by those that never go to sea. 


[Stratarithmetry] [battle arrays] 


* Note. 

The dif- “ 
ference « 
between <« 
Stratarith- « 
mike and tt 
Tacticie 


Stratarithmetry is the skill (pertaining to war) by which a man can depict using 
Geometrical figures a certain grouping of Soldiers. (This is because there is a regularity in 
the space between soldiers. You can’t take a fraction of a man, but any overplus of men can 
be added to the next troop.) Thus, any army or company of men (standing orderly, in a shape 
known dimension) can easily be counted*. 

This is a sufficient description of Stratarithmetry for now. It differs from Tacticall De 
aciebus istruendis [“Tactics, the plannning of a battle array”] because it involves the wisdom, foresight 
and skillful ability to arrange and purpose a company of men. 

By figure, I mean either a Perfect Square, Triangle, Circle, Oval, long Square (the 
Greeks called this Eteromekes ), Rhombus, Rhomboid, Lunular, Ring, Serpentine and Other 
Geometrical figures used in past and future wars for commodiousness, necessity and advantage. 
Stratarithmetry is also useful in making a true report or estimate of the number of Enemy foot 
soldiers and horsemen who might still be far off. 

Even to provide a “not more than” or “not less than” figure is not an easy thing, even 
for those so bold enough to take on that challenge. In various instances, a Captain can use 
Geometrical Figures in taking advantage of the three kinds of usual spaces between footmen and 
horsemen. If he has many men, they can be arranged to make the greatest show. If he has few 
men, he can use Figure and space to make it seem as though he has many. 
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But by Chorography you can better determine if the Known Figures are regular (in 
sides and angles). You can determine when the use of a Triangular arrangement is beneficial 
You might find it strange dealing with Arithmetical figures in forming an arrangement for 
Battle, as their contents differ so much from those of Geometrical Figures. 

The Herald, Pursuivant, Sergeant Royal, Captain (or whoever) can improve 
the judgement of his eye or his skill in Tactical Ordering by using Geometrical instruments, 
the Astronomer’s Ring, and the Astronomical Staff (which is conveniently constructed to 
be portable). He may wondrously help himself by using a perspective Glass [early version of a 
telescope] which (I trust) in the future will be more refined than they are these days. 

I have briefly reviewed a few of the Artificial Feats that use vulgar Geometry, but 
there are many Methodical Arts that are of great usefulness even though they lack the purity, 
simplicity, and Immateriality of our Principal Science of Magnitude. 


J.D. 

Friend, 

you may find it 
hard to perform 
my description 
of this Feat, 
as battlefields 
are not always 
regular shapes. 
Try breaking 
them down 
into triangles. 
Indeed, it does 
seem strange to 
mix battlfields 
and geometri¬ 
cal figures. 


[Arts that are Derived from Arithmetic and Geometry] 

Here are the proper names of the Methodical Arts that derive from Geometry (and 
which are interrelated as well). Perspective, Astronomy, Music, Cosmography, Astrology, 
Statike, Anthropography, Trochilike, Helioscophy, Pneumatithmy, Menadry, Hypogeiody, 
Hydrogogy, Horometry, Zography, Architecture, Navigation, Thaumaturgike and 
Archemastry. It is essential I specifically describe each of these and explain their benefits in 
order to make this Preface a sweet, pleasant Nosegay [bouquet] for you, to comfort your spirits. 

You may be almost out of courage and in despair (through brutish brute) supposing 
that Geometry is only useful for building a house, a curious bridge, the roof of Westminster 
Hall, or some witty, pretty device, or engine [mechanical device] and is only useful to a Carpenter 
or a Joiner or the like. By word and work, I will prove that the situation is far different than 
most people in the world commonly think. 

Among these Arts, Perspective should be learned before perfect knowledge of 
Astronomical Appearances can be attained, and for good reasons. Light is the first of God’s 
Creatures. The eye, the light of our bodies is its most mighty Sense and its most Artful and 
Geometrical organ. Therefore, we will begin with Perspective. 


[The Art of Perspective] [optics] 

Perspective is the Mathematical Art which demonstrates the manner and properties of 
all Radiations-Direct, Refracted, and Reflected. This Description or Notation is brief, but it 
reaches as far as the world is wide. It concerns all Creatures, all Actions, and passions, and is 
performed by the Emanation of beams. 

By Beams or natural lines I mean not only of light or of color (though they 
give show, witness and proof that the Art is grounded on), but also the certain and determined 
active Radial emanations of other Forms, both Substantial and Incidental. 

By this Art (not including its highest points) we may use our eyes and light 
with greater pleasure and more perfect Judgement both in things seen in light and of other 
things which work and produce their effects similarly to the Radiation of Light. 
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A mar¬ 
velous 
Glass 
[Mirror] 

oT 
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[Sir 

William 
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We should be ashamed to be ignorant of the reasons why our eye is deceived and abused in 
various ways, like the way the eye perceives a far off Globe or Sphere to be a flat Circle on a plane, 
or the way a Square on a plane might appear to be round. Or the way distant parallel walls appear 
unparallel, or a flat roof appears to bend downwards or a flat floor appears to bend upwards. Or the 
way things moving swiftly appear to be moving faster when they are near and slower when they are 
distant. Or of when one thing is moving slightly slower than another, the slower thing appears to be 
standing still. These are all errors of the eye. 

One should learn the reasons for the order of the Colors of the Rainbow, its size, location 
and height. It is pleasant, necessary and commodious for man to understand why two or three suns 
might appear at the same time, to know the cause of Blazing Stars and similar things caused quite 
naturally (yet signifying further matters). 

Yea, isn’t it greatly against the Sovereignty of Man’s nature to be amazed and confounded 
right in front of his very eyes, like a Peacock’s tail or the neck of a Dove, or a whole oar that seems 
to be broken when seen through water. 

[The Greek Atomist Lucretius mentions all three of these examples (peacock tail, dove’s neck and bent oar) in 
Book 2 of his work De Rerum Natura , On the Nature of Things] 

Far off things can appear near. Near things can appear far off. Small things can seem 
large. Large things can seem small. One man can seem like an Army. If he doesn’t understand 
perspective, a man might even be cursedly afraid of his own shadow. 

Yea, looking into a certain mirror [concave] and drawing a dagger or sword towards the 
mirror you might suddenly stand aback in surprise at the image that appears in the air between you 
and the mirror. A hand, with sword and dagger will be stabbing back and do whatever you do in the 
mirror. This may sound Strange, but it’s more amazing than words can describe. 

Nonetheless, the reason for this effect can be explained by Optical principles. I won’t 
get into the explanation here, but for those of noble courage who long ardently for the wisdom of 
Natural Causes, let him understand that he may find proof of this even here in London. A certain 
English gentleman (who is an Odd man in this land, but his skill in the Mathematical sciences and 
languages, and good service to his Country make him an honorable man) is able and (I am sure) 
willing to let this mirror be seen, thus proving my assertion. For the benefit of the honorable and 
to repress the arrogance of the ignorant with their malicious mouths, I here request him to let his 
Mirror and proof to be seen. Then you will better understand what I have described. 

This Art of Perspective is excellent but no man would easily believe it without Actual 
proof. Without Perspective, Natural Philosophy cannot be fully understood. Without Perspective, 
Astronomy cannot be well grounded, nor can Astrology be verified and avouched for. 

The part of Perspective which deals with Mirrors is called Catoptrics. It has too many 
marvelous and profitable uses to explain here, but the principal conclusions are already well known. 

But before you have learned enough about the power of Nature and Art, you might not fully 
comprehend some parts of Perspective and slip into light Judgement of them, so I shall refrain from 
explaining them all here. 

[Dee uses this expression, “the Power of Nature and Art” in the “Thus the World was Created “ chart of the Mo¬ 
nas Hieroglyphica\ 
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[The Art of Astronomy] 

Astronomy is a Mathematical Art which demonstrates the distance, magnitudes, and all natural 
motions, appearances, and passions of the Planets and fixed Stars, for any time (past, present or to come) 
in respect to a certain Horizon or without respect to any Horizon. By this Art we can ascertain the 
distance from the center of the Earth to the Starry sky and each of the Planets, or how large any visible 
fixed star or Planet is compared to the size of the Earth. 

By this Art we can ascertain that the Solidity, Mass, and Body of the Sun is 1617/8 times the size 
of the Earth. And that the Body of the early globe and Sea is 427/8 times larger than the Moon. Thus, 
the Sun is 694025/64 times larger than the Moon. Yet the unskillful man would judge them to be the same 
size. Therefore, by Necessity one is much farther from us than the other. 

The Sun, when he is farthest from the earth (which now, in our age is in the 8 th degree of 
Cancer) is 1179 earth radii from the Earth. And the Moon, when she is farthest from the earth is 68 1/3 
earth radii from the Earth. The nearest the Moon comes to Earth is 52 % earth radii. 

The starry sky is 20081/2 earth radii from Earth. Subtract the Moon’s nearest distance from this 
and it makes 200291/4 earth radii. 

The heavenly Palace is so thick that the Planets have all their exercise in, and marvelously 
perform the Commandment and Charge given to them by the Majesty of the King of Kings in the realm 
Genesis calls Ha Rakia [Hebrew for “the Expanse”]. Consider it well. 

The radius of the Earth is 34364/11 miles. Its circumference is about 21600 miles. This makes 
each of the 360 degrees of a circle 60 miles. 

If you contemplate this little parcel of Astronomical fruit regarding the size and distances of the 
Sun, Moon, Starry Sky and the huge mass of the Ha Rakia you will find your conscience moved and sing 
the confession of God’s Glory and say: 

The Heavens declare the glory of God, and the Firmament {Ha Rakia ) showeth forth the works of 
his hands. And so forth, for the first five staves of that Kingly Psalm. 

Well, well, it is time for some to lay hold on Wisdom and to Judge the truth of things. We ought 
not to simply expound the Holy word through Allegories and Neglect the wisdom, power and Goodness 
in God which can be seen and learned from his Creatures and from Creation. Holy Scripture declares to 
us very many Mysteries of the nature and properties of Creation by parables and Analogies. 

To us, the Frame of God’s Creatures is a bright mirror. By reflection it Rebounds our knowledge 
and perception, Beams, and Radiations of the Image of his Infinite goodness, omnipotence, and wisdom. 
Thus we are taught, persuaded, and thankful to Glorify our Creator as God. 

Could the Heathenists find use for these most pure, beautiful and Mighty Corporeal Creatures? 
Can we find these uses after the true Sun of righteousness has risen above the Horizon of our temporal 
Hemisphere? It has so abundantly streamed into our hearts. Its goodness, mercy and grace has heat which 
All Creatures feel, heat which is both spiritual and Corporeal, Visible and Invisible. Shall we look upon 
the Heavens, Stars and Planets like the Ox or the Ass does, not wondering what they are or how they were 
created? 

If we are to better understand why All Creatures were created chiefly to glorify the Almighty 
Creator by all means possible, we should (as Plato says in Epinomis ): 

“Nolite igonare Astronomiam, Sapientissmus Quiddam esse ” 

“Do not be ignorant that Astronomy is a thing of excellent wisdom.” 

From the beginning, Astronomy was commended, and in a way commanded, by God himself, as 
he made the Sun, Moon, and Stars for us as Signs, knowledge of the Seasons, and for the Distinction of 
Days and Years. 


Note. 
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Men should take particular note of this word “Signs.” Consider it along with the tenth Chapter 
of Jeremiah. Some may think they have found a rod. But let modest reason be the indifferent Judge of 
who should be beaten with the rod if they don’t study Astronomy. 

Leaving that, I pray you understand this: The Distinction of the Seasons, years, and New Moons 
cannot be understood without diligent Observation, examination, and calculation of the periods and 
courses of celestial bodies. 

Knowledge of the Art of Astronomy is required for Understanding the Courses of Times, 
days, Years, and Ages as well as for the Considerations of Sacred Prophesies foretold in High Mystical 
Solemnities which will be accomplished in due time. 

It is required for an understanding of other human affairs, like covenants between man and man, 
and many other great uses. 

There would be great uncertainty, Confusion, untruth, and brutish Barbarity without the 
wonderful diligence and skill of this Art. 

An Astronomical Staff is more useful than simple belief in learning and determining Times and 
periods of Time that are written about in the Records of the heavenly book. 

[The Art of Music] 

The Original cause of Music is Motion. Having spoken about the motions (both swift and Slow) 
which are performed in the Firmament of Nature in the Art of Astronomy, I will now speak of another 
king of Motion, that which produces an audible Sound, and which (when made by Man) comes in 
numerous varieties. What I call the Science of Music, the Greeks called Harmony. (I will not meddle in 
the Controversy between the ancient Harmonists and Canonists.) 

Music is a Mathematical Science which teaches (by sense and reason) how to perfectly judge and 
order the diversity of sounds, high and low. 

As Plato says, Astronomy and Music are Sisters. Just as Astronomy was made for the eyes, the 
ears were made for Harmonious Motion. Astronomy has a more divine Contemplation (and commodity) 
than the mortal eye can perceive. 

1. Music might also be considered more preferred to the *Mind than the ear. And from audible 
sound we ought to ascend to the examination of which numbers are Harmonious and which are not and 
why some are and some are not. 

2. I could enlarge upon the heavenly ^motions and distances and describe a marvelous Harmony, or 
Pythagoras’ Harp with eight strings. 

4. 3. Also, same might be said of Mercury’s* two Harps, each of four Elemental Strings. 

5. And a very strange matter might be alleged of the Harmony appropriate to our Spiritual part as 

Ptolemy wrote about in his third book* (Chapters 4 and 6). 

6- *And what is the cause of the apt bond or friendly fellowship between our Intellectual and 

Mental part and our gross and corruptible part? It is a certain Mean or Harmonious Spirituality which 
results from the participation of both of them. 

7. There is a Harmony in the the *Tune of a Man’s voice. 

8. And certainly there is Harmony in the * Sound of an Instrument. 
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The average Musician would hardly believe what might be said about Harmony. It is a 
Mixture (as I might call it) collation, or Application of these Harmonies, as of 3, 4, 5 or more. 

Marvelous effects of these proportional considerations have been found and more may yet be 
found. These wondrous effects are useful to the State. 

Democritus and Theophrastus write that griefs and diseases of the Mind might be diagnosed 
and cured by Music. Harmonic Consonance has accomplished marvelous things according to 
the Works of Terpander, Arion, Ismenias, Orpheus, Amphion, David, Pythagora, Empedocles, 
Ascelepiades, and Timotheus. But I won’t discuss them further here. 

Commonly heard Music is so commodious and pleasant that I might make this claim: If it 
wasn’t, more Musicians and Listeners would object to my definition of Music than would agree with 
it. The worthiness of this art is self evident (I wish other arts were as obvious), so I will spare you 
more explanation, and proceed. 

[The Art of Cosmography] 

Of Cosmography I will give you some brief information. Cosmography is the whole, 
perfect description of both the heavenly and elemental parts of the world, their essential homologous 
application and mutual collation. This art involves Astronomy, Geography, Hydrogaphy and Music. 

It is not the small, simple Art that many consider it to be. It matches Heaven and Earth in one frame 
and appropriately corresponds them. Thus, the Heavenly Globe might (practically speaking) might be 
described on the Geographical and Hydrographical Globe. 

We should consider the Equinoctial Circle, the plane of the Ecliptic, Colures, Poles, Stars in 
their true Longitudes, Latitudes, Declinations and Verticality. [Colures are two great circles that intersect each 
other at right angles at the poles] 

Also consider Climates and Parallels and (with a Horizon annexed) the revolution of the 
earthly Globe (as the Heaven is carried by the Primovant [Prime Motion] in about 24 equal hours). 

Much has been written about these matters by Virgil in his Georgikes , by Hesiod, by 
Hippocrates in his Medicinal Sphere (written to Perdicca, King of the Macedonians) by Diocles (writing 
to King Antigona), and by other famous Philosophers. 

Cosmography is essential for the timely manuring of the earth, for Navigation, for the 
Alteration of man’s body whether he is healthy, sick, wounded, or bruised. It is essential to understand 
the Revolution or motions of the Cosmographical Globe, the Rising and Setting of the Sun, the Length 
of days and nights, the Hours and times (both day and night) and many other pleasant and necessary 
uses. 

Many uses are known, but some remain to be discovered by someone clever enough to turn a 
small spark of a true fire into a wonderful bonfire. 

[The Art of Astrology] 

I make Astrology a separate Art from Astronomy, not by my own whim, but by good reason 
and authority. For Astrology is a Mathematical Art that reasonably demonstrates the operations and 
natural beams of light and the secret influence of the Stars and Planets in every element and elemental 
body, at all times and from any given Horizon. 


Read in 
Aristotle’s 
8 Books on 
Politics 
Chapters 5, 
6, and 7 and 
you will hold 
Music in 
much higher 
regard. 
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This Art is informed by many other great Arts and experiences like perfect Perspective, 
Astronomy, Cosmography, the Natural Philosophy of 4 Elements, the Art of Graduation, a good 
understanding in Music, and moreover, another great Art, hereafter following, though I set this before 
for some considerations moving me. You see, these Arts furnish stuff to help make this rare and secret 
Art, but it is worthy enough on its own that deductive, logical conclusions can be drawn from it. The 
many and continuous travails of the most ancient and wise Philosophers in the practice of this Art and the 
examples of effects which confirm their works has provided sufficient proof and evidence, which we also 
may perceive everyday. 

A man’s body and all other Elemental bodies are altered, disposed, ordered, pleased and 
displeased by the Influential working of the Sun, Moon, and other Stars and Planets. 

Thus, Aristotle writes in Chapter Two of his Meteorological books: 

“Est autem necessario Mundus iste, supernis lationibus fere coninuus. Ut, inde, viseius universa 
regatur. Ea siquidem Causa prima putanda omnibut est, unde motue principium existit. ” 

“Because this Elemental World is, by necessity, adjoining or next to that of the heavenly motions, 
these motions govern all its virtue and strength. The heavenly motions are the First Cause of Everything 
and thus the beginning of all motion.” 

Aristotle also writes in Chapter Ten: “ Oportet igitur & horum principia sumamus, & causas 
omnium similiter. Principium igitur ut movens, pracipuuma & omnium primum, Circulus ille est, in quo 
manifeste Solis latio.” 

[“It is necessary, therefore, that we take up both the beginnings and and the causes of all these things. Therefore, the 
special and first moving principle is the Circle, which is the way the Sun conducts himself.”] 

His Meteorological books are full of arguments and demonstrations of the effect, virtue, 
operation, and power of the heavenly bodies have on the four Elements and other bodies which are made 
from the Elements, either perfectly or imperfectly. 

And in Book Two, Chapter Ten of De Generation & Corruptione [“On Generation and Corruption” or 
“On Creation and Destruction”]: 

“Quocirca & prima latio, Ortus & Interitus causa non est: Sed obliqui Circuli latio: ea nama & 
continua est, & duobus motibutfit.” 

In English this means: “The uppermost motion is not the cause of Generation and Corruption. 
The motion of the Zodiac is, because it is both continuous and is caused by two motions.” 

And in Book Two, Chapter Two of his Physics : “Efoma nama, generat hominem, ata Sol. ” 

He says: “For Man and the Sun are the cause of man’s generation.” 

Numerous authorities can be cited from Antiquity (1000, 2000, and even 3000 years ago). These 
great Philosophers, Expert, Wise and godly men have come to the same conclusion which, daily and 
hourly we men may discern and perceive by sense and reason. 

According to Aristotle, all Beasts feel and demonstrate (by their actions and passions, both 
outwardly and inwardly), and all Plants, Herbs, Trees, Flowers, Fruits, and all things composed of the 
Elements give Testimony that: Whole Dispositions, virtues, and natural motions depend on the Activity 
of the heavenly motions and Influences. 

The perfect and cautiously observant Astrologer has to conclude that the heavenly 
Impression is responsible for the specific order and form of every seed and the Individual Matrix of 
things produced in Nature. 

In the end, this conclusion can be drawn not only using reason, but by Natural and Mathematical 
demonstration. 
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I have here expressed which Sciences are requisite (without exception) to the Art of Astrology. 
In my Propaedeumata Aphoristica (among other matters disclosed there) I have provided Mathematical 


demonstration of the whole Method. I have not seen or heard of it so carefully explained by anyone 
before. 

Twenty-one years ago I was provoked by certain earnest disputations of the Learned Gerard in the 
Mercator and Antonius Gogava (and others) to make my own diligent observations of Heavenly Years 

Influences down to the precise Minute of time (driven by my own constant and invincible zeal for the \^4g ^ 

truth). the Lou- 

Directed chiefly by the Supernatural influence of the Star of Jacob, [metaphor for Jesus; referring vain. 
to the star that guided the 3 Wise Men] any Modest and Sober Student also carefully and diligently seeking 


the Truth will both find and confess there is Verity in my words. He might also become a Reasonable 
Reformer to help three sorts of People from greatly erring from the truth about these Influential 
Operations. 

The first are the Light Believers, the second are the Light Despisers and the third are the Note. 

Light Practicers. 

The first and most common Sort think that the Stars in Heaven can answer any question or 1 • 

fulfill any desire. 

The Second sort deny that Influential virtue from heavenly bodies can bear any sway in 2. 

Generation and Corruption in this Elemental world. Because the Sun, Moon and Stars (being so 
plentiful, so bright, so wonderfully large, so distant, having so many motions, being so constant in their 
periods; etc.) they assign them one or two simple characteristics and use the Sun, Moon, or the seven 
Stars as signs for their businesses here in London or for other such gross purposes of worldly affairs. 

They do not understand (or will not understand) the other workings and virtues of the Heavenly Sun, 

Moon and Stars. 

They don’t understand these virtues the way a Mariner or a Farmer does. They don’t even 
understand them the way an Elephant does, or as a Cynephalus does, [a mythical creature with the head of a 
dog and the body of a human] or even the way a Porcupine does. 

They don’t acknowledge that these perfect and incorruptible mighty bodies even has the 
Radiation and Force of a little magnet, (because these bodies are so distant.) 

They think the Sea and Tidal Rivers (like the Thames) just ebb and flow, run in and out by 
themselves at their own fancy. God help, God help. These men fall short of understanding because 
they are either too dull, too willfully blind, and in some instances too busy being malicious. 

The third Sort is the common, vulgar Astrologer or Light Practicer. Not being skillful or 3. 

knowledgeable enough, either for vainglory or for personal gain, like a simple dolt or blind Horse 
(both in matter and in manner) purposefully errs. This sort brings discredit to the Cautious and modest 
Astrologer, robbing those most noble corporeal Creatures of the Heavens of their Natural Virtue. 

These noble Creatures are the most Harmonious in their Monarchy. They are the most mighty 
and the most beneficial to all elemental Generation, Corruption, and their subsidiary effects. 

Properly understood and modestly used, we might highly and continually glorify God and his 
princely Prophet saying: 

The Heavens declare the Glory of God who, in his wisdom, made the Heavens. He 
made the Sun to have dominion of the day. He made the Moon and Stars to have dominion 
of the night. Day-to-day he utters talk and night-to-night he declares his knowledge. Praise 
him. Praise all the Stars. Praise Light. Amen. 
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[The Art of Statike ] [weighing things] 

Next in order is Statike [Statics or the Science of Weighing things]. I will explain what it means and the 
commodities that are dependant upon this Art. 

Statike is a Mathematical Art which demonstrates the reason for the heaviness and lightness of 
things, and of motions and properties related to heaviness and lightness. 

Because the Balance is the chief instrument used, we call this Art Statike or the Experiments of 
the Balance. Oh, if a man became an able examiner and diligent practicer of this Art he would profit in 
many ways. 

O God, who has made weight and Balance by thy Judgement, who has created all 
things in Number, Weight, and Measure , who has weighed the mountains and hills in a Balance, 
who has measured both Heaven and Earth in their hand, only you know all things precisely. 

Thus, we who have been informed by the sacred word to consider thy Creatures, might catch 
a glimpse or perceive but a shadow of the fact that you have revealed in these Creatures your 
wisdom, might, and infinite goodness. 

We should be aware that in your merciful goodness you have used three principal ways 
in the Creation of all your Creatures, namely Number, Weight, and Measure. 

As the two Arts of Number and Measure (the most famous, ancient and most essential 
to human use) are already well known, we beseech you (through your accustomed goodness) 
that we may obtain sufficient knowledge of this third key, Weight. You have purposely used 
these three as Servants of your workmanship. 

To glorify your name we should demonstrate (to the weaklings in faith) your wondrous 
wisdom and Goodness. Amen. 

To you my goodly friend, you Gentle and zealous Student, do not marvel at my devoted 
enthusiasm. Perhaps someday you will perceive what has caused me to feel this way. Now I will give 
you some ground and show specific benefits of using this Art. Because this Art is rare and my words 
seem dark and obscure, I will hold a light before the matter by showing you a few principal Conclusions 
demonstrated by Archimedes: 


Conclusion 1. 

At rest, the surface of all Liquid is spherical. 

All liquid surfaces have the same center - the center of the Earth. 

Conclusion 2. 

If a solid shape is placed in a quantity of Liquid that is of the same size and weight, 
it will settle downwards so none of it will be above the surface of the Liquid, 
but it will still float within the Liquid. 

Conclusion 3. 

A solid shape, which is lighter than the Liquid, it will only partially sink in the Liquid. 
The weight of the Liquid it displaces is equal to the weight of the Solid shape. 
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Conclusion 4. 

If this (Lighter than the Liquid) solid shape is forced down into the Liquid, it will try to 
move upwards with a force proportional to that difference in weight. 

Conclusion 5. 

If a solid shape is heavier than a liquid it will fully sink and 
displace an equivalent weight of the Liquid. 

Conclusion 6. 

If a Solid shape is lighter than a Liquid, it displaces only the amount of Liquid 
equal to its weight. The amount it sinks is proportional to the difference in weight. 


This can 
also be 
used to 
find weight 
propor¬ 
tions of 
non- 

rectilinear 

shapes, 

like 

spheres. 


Great errors in the judgment of the Natural Motions of Light things and Heavy 
things can be corrected by using these Truths. These errors are common among men who are 
too trusting of false Authority and misguided suppositions, for example: Given two bodies, the 
heavier moves downward faster than the lighter. 

This error was first noticed not by me, but by Giovanni Battista Benedetti [Italian physi¬ 
cist, 1530-1590]. Though it seems like a paradox, this is one of his main propositions: Two bodies 
of the same shape will move at the same rate whether they are equal or equal in weight. This 
holds true if both are in air, both are in water, or both are in something similar. 

Good discourses written on the feat of Gunning [trajectory of cannonballs] explore this 
principle, but due somewhat to the imperfection of Nature, it is challenging to demonstrate. 
These principles are widely used to determine the natural weights (of parts or of the whole) of 
Air, Water, Earth and Fire. The same principles also apply to Compounds of those Elements. 
They also apply to the proportions of the Humors in Man, their weights and the weight of 
man’s bones, flesh, and etc. They can be used in many ways to determine the Force or strength 
of man. 

You may also use these principles to determine how much a ship weighs or how much 
water it draws, in either the sea or in fresh water. And (lifting your head aloft) you can measure 
the Diameters of the Sun and Moon by weight as precisely as by using any instrument. 

Friend, I pray you, weigh those things with the just Balance of Reason and you will 
find Marvels upon Marvels. One Drop of Truth in Natural Philosophy is worth more than a 
whole library of Opinions, which can neither be demonstrated nor do they answer to Natures 
Law or your own experience 


Others have 
noted this 
Common 
Error 


A paradox 


N.T. 
[Nicolo 
Tartaglia ] 

The won¬ 
derful use 
of these 
proposi¬ 
tions. 
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To learn the 
proportion 
between a 
Cube and 
Sphere 
using the 
practice of 
Statics. 


J.D. 

Thus you 
have 256 
perts of a 
grain. 


* the pro¬ 
portion of 
a Squaare 
to a Circle 
inscribed 
within it. 

* The squar¬ 
ing of the 
Circle, Me¬ 
chanically 


* To gener¬ 
ate a Circle 
equal to 
any given 
Square. 


[the Mathematics of weight, using a balance scale] 

To complete this chapter on Statics, I will provide you with two or three practical ap¬ 
plications. First we’ll study the Mathematics of weight, using a Mechanician’s instrument. 

With the same Uniform substance, make a Cube and a Sphere. Make the side of the 
Cube equal to the Diameter of the Sphere. You can make them out of Wood, Copper, Tin, 
Lead or Silver as long as the stuff is consistently heavy. For the Balance Scale prepare a large 
number of small weights. So you can accurately measure up to six, eight, or twelve pounds 
objects. Know how many of your smallest weights it takes to counter balance these objects on 
the Balance Scale. 

If you can’t make the weights with precision, you may use clean sand. By continuously 
halving the sand, you will arrive at your smallest weight. (If you are using a pinch of sand as 
your first measurement, be sure to test your method). The Venetians use a method of halving 
256 parts eight times [128, 64,32,16, 8,4,2, 1]. 

You will find that the cube and sphere are not of equal weight. Weigh the Cube and 
the Sphere separately using your small weights. You will find them to be in the proportion of 
21:11. This you can see how the Mechanician or Experimenter can understand the proportion 
of the Cube to the Sphere without any knowledge of Geometry (which I demonstrate at the end 
of the twelfth book of Euclid). 

After repeating your tests for confirmation, change the sizes of the Cube and Sphere 
until you have made a perfect universal Experience of the proportion. It’s possible that you can 
find a ratio even more precise than 21:11. 

Once you have found this Drop of Natural verity, test it with other shapes. For ex¬ 
ample, make a solid Cylinder whose height and base diameter of a Solid Sphere. The ratio of 
the volumes of the Cylinder to Sphere is Sesqualiter or the ration of 3 to 2. Add to the Sphere 
another half of its weight and you will have the weight of the Cylinder. 

As they are both in specific proportions to the Sphere, we can now compare the vol¬ 
umes of the Cylinder and the Cube. The Base of the Cylinder is a circle inscribed in the square 
base of the Cube. As the Cube and Cylinder are the same height, their volumes are in the same 
proportion that the square base is to the circular base. Now we can use Archimedes’s great 
secret, which he deduced through practical Experimentation and great labor of mind. 

Given any Circle, you can find a Square of equal size. Conversely, given any square, 
you can find an equal-sized Circle. This principle is the Squaring of the Circle. 

I have provided an in-depth explanation in my Annotation to the Twelfth Book of Eu¬ 
clid. Through diligence you will find the proportion of a square to the circle inscribed within it 
to be 14:11. 

Using this proportion you can now determine the ratio of the Cube to the Sphere. 

We can also demonstrate this mechanically. Make a square of Gold or Silver plate and weigh it. 
Inscribe a circle in the square, then cut it out, filing the edges to precision. You will find ratio of 
the weight of the Square to the weight of the Circle to be 14:11. 
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As you can see, we can Square the Circle without even knowing the proportion of 
the Circumference to the Diameter [which is pi, 3.1416]. (Many have encumbered themselves 
superfluously be approaching that problem first which is not only intricate, but quite unnec¬ 
essary). 

There are many ways you can easily determine the Circumference once a circle’s 
Quantity is known. I leave you to study this independently so we can move on to another 
Magistral Problem, which to this day has never been presented better than this: 

The Mechanical Doubling of the Cube , 
by conerting the solid cube’s weight itno a liquid (water) 


To Double 
the Cube by 
Mechanical 
Art and with 
Mathemati¬ 
cal Demon¬ 
stration 


Make a 4-sided pyramid out of 4 
equal isosceles triangles made from copper or 
tin. Make it as geometrically perfect as you 
can, and leave the base open. A cone might 
also be used instead of a pyramid . 



[Dee is describing this kind of measuring device] 

% ----- J 


JD. 

The sides of 
this Pyramid 
must be 4 
equal Isosce¬ 
les Triangles. 


Inscribe marks dividing the height of the pyramid using different increments. Divide 
one internal face into 12 equal parts, another into 24 parts, another into 60 parts and the last 
into 100 parts. 

With its vertex pointing exactly downward, build a frame to steady the pyramid. 

Now we will see how to calculate double the volume of a given Cube. Make a per¬ 
fect Cube out of Copper, Silver, Lead, Tin, Wood, Stone, or Bone. (Make it small enough so 
that 3 or 4 of them can fit inside the hollow pyramid). 

Put the cube on a scale and balance it with an equal weight of water. Then pour that 
water into the hollow Pyramid. Note the measurement of the surface of the water. Repeat the 
process make note of the new level of the water. 

Next divide the side of the cube into as many equal parts as you can. Now we can 
mathematically double the cube. 

The ratio of the first water level mark to the second water level mark is equivalent to 
the ratio of the cube to a cube double of its size. To the ratio of the side of the original cube 
to the side of a cube double its size in volume. (This is proven by Proposition Twelve, Book 
Six of Euclid). 


Note 

Squaring the 
Circle without 
even knowing 
the proportion 
between a Cir¬ 
cumference and 
a Diameter. 


J.D. 

Remember, in 
for some mea¬ 
surements you 
must empty 
the water from 
the Pyramid 
first. 


m 
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Vitruvius, 
Book Nine, 
Chapter Three 

Now that we know the length of the side of that double cube, we can find its vol¬ 
ume by cubing that length. Thus, I exclaim with joy, “EUREKA, EUREKA, EUREKA.” 

I have have an even greater reason to thank the holy and glorious Trinity than Archimedes 
had after discovering the fraud in King Heiron’s Crown of Gold. 

God be 
thanked for 
this Invention 
and the ensu¬ 
ing fruits. 

To perform this same test without using a balance scale and weight, make your 
cube hollow (but water tight). Fill it with water and pour that into the hollow pyramid. 
Repeat that process. Then use the mathematics just shown to find the volume of the 
double cube. 

Note con¬ 
cerning the 
spherical ^ 
surface of 
water. 

66 

GX 

66 

66 

66 

Meanwhile, I have not forgotten my first Proposition in the Art of Statistics, that 
the surface of water is Spherical. To account for this, add a hair’s width more to your 
measurement of the top surface of the water. 

To be extremely accurate you could mathematically calculate the swelling of 
the water above level by finding the distance between the top of the water and the center 
of the earth. Knowing the width of the swell, you can use mathematics [The Pythagorean 
Theorem] to determine the height of the swell. Though the swelling is very real, its effect 
on your calculations will be insignificant. To further lessen the effect of swelling, moisten 
(with a sponge) the interior sides of the hollow Pyramid before conducting your tests. 
Experience will guide. 

Using this process, you can double the Cube Mechanically, or even triple it (or 

more). 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

GX « 

*Note 

Now I will lessen your pain, cost, and care by showing you a simple method 
that does not involve using a Fundamental Cube as a unit of measurement. (That method 
served as a good demonstration, but it was not the shortest route.) 

Take any amount of water (that will fit in the device with plenty of room to spare) 
and precisely weigh it.Then pour it into the inverted pyramid and make a note if its level. 

Repeat that process with the exact same amount of water and make a note of the 
new level. 

These two marks give you the proportion between the sides of two cubes, one of 
which is twice the volume of the other. (*Thus we can have doubled the the volume of 
any cube without having to use a given, Fundamental Cube) 

Proceeding with our drop of Natural truth, we can now find the proportion of the 
volumes of two differently sized cubes, whether that proportion is Rational or Irrational. 
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Make a tall Parallelipipedon [paral- 
lelepipeded, essentially a rectangular box] out of 
Copper or Tin, again with an open top. 
Make a scale of equal increments dividing 
the height of the interior of the box. 


On that scale, mark two places that are in the same proportion as that of the two 
given cubes. 

Pour water into the metal box up to the first mark. Then transfer that water to 
the hollow Pyramid (from the first experiment). Make note of the height, but this time, 
we empty* the water. 

Pour water into the metal box up to the height of the second mark, and again 
transfer this water into the hollow Pyramid. 

Now, in the hollow Pyramid, the ratio of the first level to the second level is 
the proportion of the sides of any two cubes, which have volume of the original given 
proportion, whether it was Rational or Irrational. 

Thus, there are various ways to provide much-needed information. Even though 
it is done Mechanically, it can be proven Mathematically. 

For example, let’s take as a given, two cones whose heights are proportional 
to each other. As the volume of a cone is 3 times the area of a base times its height, the 
volumes of the 2 cones are in the same proportion to each other that their sides are. 



For Cubes 
in any 
proportion, 
Rational or 
Irrational. 


*Be 
sure to 
empty 
it first. 


The dem¬ 
onstration 
of the 
doubling 
of the 
cube 


Returning to the hollow Pyramid in the previous experiment, recall the two wa¬ 
termarks that showed the proportion of the volumes of two Cubes. From water level 2, 
draw a third line in the hollow pyramid in the same proportion that water level 1 is from 
water level 2. Then draw a fourth line that is in the same proportion from the third line. 

Because these various depths are in a continuous progression, the various vol¬ 
umes will be in proportion as well*. 


Prop¬ 
osition 33, 
Book II of 
Euclid. 
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*Note this 
Corollary. 


*The great 
Commodity 
of these new 
Inventions 


G T * 


Such is 
the Fruit 
of the 
Math¬ 
ematical 
Arts and 
Sciences. 


*This same proportioning that applies that applies to two cones can als be applied to 
two square-based pyramids, or even to two parallelipedons [like the tall rectangular containers of the previous 
experiment]. 

Furthermore, this demonstration applies to a certain shapes besides square-based Pyramids or 
Cones. Consider this well. 

[Dee might be implying a 5-sided pyramid or a 6-sided pyramid, (etc.), but its more likely he’s hinting at a 
3-sided pyramid (plus base), in other words a tetrahedron. As a cuboctahedron is made out of tetrahedra and square-based 
pyramids, this same proportioning method works with variously sized cuboctahedra]. 

I have been very long in words both Mathematically and Mechanically, but I trust it was 
not too tedious to those who find this information relevant to their work. To avoid prolixity I have 
omitted various things which could be easily explored which to the Mathmetician would be a great 
Treasure and to the Mechanician of great commodity. 

*You have now learned how to find two middle proportionals between two given lines in a 
hollow Parallelipedon, a hollow Pyramid or a hollow Cone. 

In a rectangular Parallelipipedon, each corner is formed from 3 perpendicular edges or lines. 
Given a specific proportion of those 3 lines, similarly proportional rectangular Parallelipipedons can 
be found. (I have elaborated on this following Proposition 36 in Book II in Euclid). 

Now, we can easily perform all those things that Vitruvius claims in his On Architecture can 
be done, like doubling the Cube or finding the two middle proportional lines between two given lines. 

Now, that Problem which I explain in my Addition to Proposition 34 of Book II of Euclid is 
proven to be possible: Any regular body can be Transformed into another. 

Now, any sphere or any Mixed Solid or any Irregular Solid may be made in any given pro¬ 
portion to a first, given body. 

Thus, from a Mannequin (as the Dutch Painters call it) a Giant can be made having the same 
symmetry. The Mannequin can have any gesture and the Giant will have the same gesture (and vice- 
versa). 

Now, from any Mold or Model of a Ship, you can make a similar mold in any give propor¬ 
tion either larger or smaller. 

Now from any *Gun or small piece of ordinance you can make another (with the same sym¬ 
metry in all points) as large or as small as you want. Think about how useful this can be. 

There are an infinite number of ways you can apply this principle which has been sought for 
so long, so simply presented, and so willingly and frankly communicated to those who faithfully deal 
with virtuous studies. 

Thus the Mathematical mind can deal Speculatively in its own Art (and by good means) 
mount above the clouds and stars. Also, it can Descend to frame Natural things to wonderful uses. 
Whenever he wishes, man can return home to his own Center and there prepare more Means with 
which to Ascend or Descend (all to the glory of God and our honest enjoyment here on earth). 

Though the Printer has been asking for the Preface for a day or two, I could not bring my pen 
from the paper before I had given you a brief compilation of some of the commodities that are able to 
be reaped using the Art of Statike. 

For the remaining Arts, therefore, I will be brief. The next Art is an endless Treasure. 
I could write about it fruitfully for a whole year, however I will glance over it with but a few words. 
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[The Art of Anthropography] [Man] 

This is a restored Art, quite worthy of my commendation, which I call Anthropography. I 
pray you, think of it as one of the chief points of Human Knowledge. Though my name for it is new, 
the subject has been examined by all perfect Philosophers from the beginning. 

Anthropography is the description of the Number, Measure, Weight, Figure, Location and 
Color of the many varied things contained in the perfect body of a MAN. It incorporates the certain 
knowledge of the symmetry, figure, weight, Character, and due local motion of any part of the given 
body and of the Numbers that pertain to these parts. 

The final phrase in this Definition helps explain why it is considered a Mathematical Art. 

The description of the heavenly part of the world is called Astronomy. The description of the earthly 
Globe is called Geography. 

The matching of both is called Cosmography, (the description of the whole and univer¬ 
sal frame of the world). So why shouldn’t the description of he who is in the Microcosmos or the 
Lesser World, (for whose sake and service all other bodily creatures were created, who participates 
with Spirits and Angels, and is made to the Image and similitude of God) have its own special Art? 
Instead of going unnamed or given a base and improper name like Microcosmology, it should be 
honored as the Art of Arts. 

Depending on your profession you may wish to examine particular parts of this Art, as God, 
Nature, Reason and Experience shall guide your interests. The Anatomists will teach you part of 
this Art. Physiognomists [those who judge character from features of the face] will teach you another part. 
Chyromantics [those who read palms] will teach another. Metaposcopists [those who find a dominant quality 
of various bodies, quick as a dog, slow like the pig, forceful like a lion, etc.] will teach yet another part. 

The excellent Albrecht Durer helps explain much about the Eye, which is a substantial part 
of the Art of Perspective. Pythagoras, Hippocrates, Plato, Galen, Meletius and many others contrib¬ 
ute to our understanding of other parts. To study what’s left, the Heaven, Earth and all other Crea¬ 
tures offer their Harmonious service. Using your own Experience, perhaps you can Methodically 
explore the whole, for the sake of posterity. 

There is good proof of our Harmonious and Microcosmical constitution. The Art of Zogra- 
phy (Painting and Sculpture) gives view of its outward Image. 

To build man’s Churches, Houses, Forts and Ships, the Art of Architecture is most necessary 
and profitable. Anthropology is the chief base and foundation of these Architectural structures 

If you don’t believe me, simply look at of *Vitruvius 

[Chapter 1, Book 3 is entitled On Symmetry: In Temples and in the Human Body]. 

Look at Albrect Durer’s On the Symmetry of the Human Body. 

Look in the 27th and 28th Chapters of Book Two of Agrippa’s On Occult Philosophy 

[entitled Of the Proportion, Measure and Harmony of Man s Body; and of the Composition and Har¬ 
mony of the Human Soul]. 

Consider Noah’s Ark. 

And go even further. Remember the Delphic Oracle NOSCE TEIPSUM (Know Thyself) 
pronounced so long ago and so often repeated by many a Philosopher, and strived at by the Wisest. 

Now you may perceive that these voices from so long ago are calling to you the School 
where this Art might be learned. 


MAN 
is the 
Lesser 
World 
[the 
Micro¬ 
cosm] 


*£8 


*Microcosmos 
Chapter 1, 
Book 3 
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Saw Mills 


I am not afraid of the distain of those who believe there are only Seven Arts and Scienc¬ 
es. Some, with enough ignorance and shame don’t even say there are seven. Nobody can really 
say there are a certain number of Arts. And within each Art there are no limits to God, Nature, 
and Man’s Inventiveness. 

Every day New Arts are bom. All the Arts of the world will never be known to one 
man, or in one land or even in one age. Let us embrace the gifts of God and the paths to wisdom 
in this time of grace from above which is continually bestowed on those who thankfully receive 
them. All goodness overflows with more goodness. 

[The Art of Trochilike] [circular motion] 

Trochilike, is that Mathematical Art which demonstrates the properties of all Circular mo¬ 
tions, both Simple and Compound. Because the most basic functional use of circular motion is the 
wheel, it is called Trochilike, or as one might say, Wheel Art. In this Art a given Wheel can move 
others in many different ways. Two wheels can turn at the same rate, or in any given proportion. 

AWheel can describe a straight line. Also, it can describe a spiral line, an ellipse of a 
Conical Section, and many other Irregular kinds of lines. These geometric principles are utilized 
in many pleasant and profitable Mechanical works. 

I have seen Mills in Germany that saw extremely long boards with no manpower in¬ 
volved. In the City of Prague, in the Kingdom of Bohemia I have seen Mills for making coins and 
Mills for grinding corn. Mills and Wheelworks can be powered in many ways, by Wind, Smoke, 
Water, Weight, Spring, or by Man or Beast. 

Read Georg Agricola’s book, On the Nature of Metals , and you will see how essential 
Wheelwork is in Mining operations. Strange works have already been made using Wheels, and 
even more incredible inventions will be made in the future. One wonderful current-day example 
that will certainly be elaborated on is a clock which the Inventor [William Zenlander, in the 1300’s] sold 
for a mere 20 Talents of Gold. It was accidentally broken, but was repaired by Janellus of Cre¬ 
mona [in the 1500’s] and presented to Emperor Charles V. Geralmo Cardano testifies that one of its 
gears moved at such a slow rate it would take 7000 years to make a circuit - an almost unbeliev¬ 
able thing. 

Many men, some still living, could testify that what I speak of is not that unusual. 

[The Art of Heliocosophy] [spirals] 

Helicosophy is a close sister to Trochilike. It is a Mathematical Art which demonstrates 
the designing of all Spiral lines on a Plane, Cylinder, Cone, Sphere, Conoid, or Spheroid, and all 
the properties pertaining to them. This art is most useful in Architecture and in the design of vari¬ 
ous Instruments and Machines. In many instances, a Screw does what nothing else can do. 

Athenaeus writes in Chapter 8, Book 5 [of Diephosophists, or Banquet of the Learned, around 225 
AD], that all the manpower in the city of Syracuse could not move a huge Ship that was grounded, 
but Archimedes set up his Screw machine and King Hieron was able to operate it and remove the 
boat with ease. According to Proclus (page 18), the king was so struck by the wonder of it all he 
declared, “From this day forward, whatever Archimedes says is to be believed.” 
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[The Art of Pneumatithmy] [air or water pressure] 

Pneumatithmy demonstrates by using enclosed hollow Geometrical shapes (either regular 
or irregular) the strange properties (either in motions or at rest) of Water, Air, Smoke and Fire 
(either separately or together). 

The Natural Philospher can use this art to prove that there is no Emptiness in this world. 
Nature abhors a vacuum so much that, contrary to ordinary laws, Elements can be caused to 
move (or to stand still) [as in a straw]. If there is more space than there is air to fill it, water can 
be caused to ascend. Similarly, water can be caused to hang, and not descend, rather than leave 
behind emptiness. The same is true of Fire and Air. They will descend either when their Continu¬ 
ity has been dissolved or when they are forced by another Element. They cannot be extended to 
discontinuity nor can they be compressed or pent up in a space insufficient to hold their bodily 
substance, even using the force of man. They will use great force and violence to enjoy their 
natural right and liberty. 

As a practical example, by keeping air in an inverted Cauldron, several men can descend 
to the bottom of the Sea and remain there for a while. Note that a thicker Element (like the Water) 
will relinquish its place to a thinner Element (like the Air) when it receives its violent force. 

Pumps, all kinds of Bellows, and many other strange devices are based upon this Art. 
Many goodly works in Greek and Latin describe Hydraulic Organs that operated by water, a sci¬ 
ence commonly called Pneumatica [pneumo means “wind”]. 

What I call Pneumatithmy, the old and learned Scholars called Scientia de Pleno & 

Vacuo [the Science of Matter and Void]. 


To go to the 
bottom of the 
Sea without 
danger. 


[The Art of Menadry] [multiplying of a force] 

Menadry is a Mathematical Art, which demonstrates how a Virtue or force can be multi¬ 
plied so it can push, pull, lift or cast off a virtue weight or force, which is not naturally directable 
or moveable. [Menadrie is a term apparently coined by Dee] 

Often this art is used in conjunction with other Arts like Perspective, Static, Trochilike, 
Heliocosophy, and Pnematithmy. Cranes, Gibbets and Machines use this Art to lift or force things 
in a variety of ways. The cause of this force is well-known. 

The Dutch Rack uses this force allowing one man to upright a large, full wagon lying on 
its side. A Crossbow uses this force. It is the reason why one man with a lever can lift what six 
men couldn’t lift using their hands. We have Cranes right here in London that can lift 2000 pounds 
of weight, with the help of two pulleys (properly arranged). It is estimated that a large enough 
crane can lift up to 200,000 pounds of weight. 

Archimedes knew this Art so well that several times, single handedly, with his devices and 
machines, ravaged and utterly defeated an entire battle array of the Roman Army (led by the Su¬ 
preme Roman Consul Marcus Marcellus), which had been besieging Syracuse. With his machines 
he rained so many huge stones on them that they were driven far away from the city. And likewise 
he hurled mighty stones at the ships that had come up to the walls of Syracuse, utterly confound¬ 
ing the Roman Navy. He was able to project 18 foot pikes almost a quarter of a mile*. 


£9 


*These things 
are written about 
in Plutarch s 
Marco Marcello, 
Synesius Epis- 
tolis Polybius, 
as well as in 
Pliny, Quintilian, 
Titus Livius, and 
Athenaus 
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*Galen and 
Anthemius 
write about 
this. 


Burning 

Glasses 


a 

Guns 44 
66 


He devised a way to catch hold of the ships, hoist them above the water and suddenly 
drop them into the Sea again. He used ^Burning Glasses to set fire to distant Ships. For months 
the Romans were repelled from Syracuse. All their force, courage, and tactics couldn’t contend 
with his devices and engines. The Romans gave Archimedesthe name Briareus or Centimanus [, 
the Greek and Latin terms (respectively) for a mythological giant having 100 arms]. 

Zonaras says that Proclus understood Archimedes’Art of Menadry so well that he 
devised large Burning Glasses. Placing them on the walls of Constantinople, he multiplied the 
heat of the Sun and directed the beams against the enemy Navy with such force that he set them 
ablaze (like lightening) destroying the ships and all the men. 

Dion writes about a Geometer from Constantinople named Priscus who invented and 
uses a variety of machines using multiplied Force. Even though Emperor Severus conquered 
the city, he pardoned Priscus because he honored his Art, cleverness and skill. 

Just as important as these machines of Force was the invention of the Gun. Though first 
invented in another land, an Englishman refined its design. He who has studied the history of 
Guns is amazed how such a small, common thing (devised by wise men and handled by indus¬ 
trious men) could have such incredible force. 


[The Art of Hypogeiody] [tunnels] 

Hypogeiody [hypo means under; geo means earth] is a Mathematical Art that demonstrates 
how tunnels can be planned and dug under the Spherical Surface of the Earth (at any depth) 
to end up under a specific remote location (if the distance and compass direction is known). 
This Art explains how a tunnel direction can follow a given track beneath the surface of the 
earth. And conversely, how an existing tunnel (straight or crooked) can be tracked from on the 
earth’s surface. 

This Art is very profitable to the Commonwealth in various ways. I invented this 
Art at the request of two Gentlemen. They both owned mines near the border of their lands. 
Because the tunnels were crooked and at various depths, they couldn’t determine on whose 
property the tunnels were actually located. Upon settling their dispute I published a book 
entitled, De Itinere Subterraneo [On Travel Underground]. 

The rest is at God’s Will. For foot soldiers who dig trenches, for miners digging for 
Metal, Stone, or Coal, for those digging for secret underground passages from place to place 
(and our country has many) and for other purposes, anyone can easily see the benefit of this 
Art. One can also see how much knowledge of Geometry helps in this Art of Hypogeidy. 

The Art of Hydragogy [water flow] 

Hydragogy [hydra means “water”] demonstrates the possible ways of directing the flow 
of Water by Nature’s Law [gravity] or by artificial means from any source (a Spring, Running 
Water, or Standing Water) to any other given location. 
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Marvelous works using this art have been made for a long time. Not only are they well 
documented, but their Ruins can be seen today, like the Roman Aqueducts in Italy. In other places 
Canals leading through the Mainland are Navigable for many miles. In other places, water is forced 
to Ascend. 

Directing water in all these various ways demands great skill of anyone who is to be perfect 
in this Art. I won’t get into details of how much Fall is required for every hundred feet of distance 
nor of how ventils [man-made sluiceways] should be designed to handle an overflow of too much water. 

There are many experts who build waterways, without properly understanding the Geom¬ 
etry involved. Thus, they couldn’t easily choose the optimum course leading from a high spring, 
crookedly down and around (and even over other high areas) to the final low destination. Geometry 
therefore is essential to Hydrogogy. 

Vitruvius, Agricola, (and others) write extensively on the various ways to force water to 
ascend like a Tympane mill or a Kettle mill [types of windmills that pump water], the Archimedian Screw, 
or Ctesibius’ water pump. [Ctesibius also invented the clepsydra or water clock (see Vitruvius, Book 10, Chapters 
4-7); The Tower of the Winds in Athens was based on his design (see Vitruvius, Book 1, Chapter 6)]. 

So, its quite evident how the Arts of Pneumatithmy, Helicosophy, Static, Trochilike, and 
Menadry aid the art of Hydrogogy, and also how useful it is to the Commonwealth. 


[The Art of Horometry] [time] 

Horometry is a Mathematical Art which demonstrates how, for any given location, the 
exact designation of time may be known. This definition sounds simiple, but is has much deeper 
meaning than you might imagine. In antiquity, part of this Art was called Gnomonice. More recent¬ 
ly it was called Horologiographia. And in English, it is called Dialing. 

Ancient is the use, and more ancient is the Invention. Its use appears at least 2300 years ago 
when King Achaz invented a dial that worked by the Sun during the day and the Moon and Stars at Kings 4:20 
night. 

To graphically design various kinds of Dials requires not just skill in Astronomy, but also 
Elemental, Spherical, Phenomenal (observational), and Comical Geometry. 

It takes more than a talented Painter to prescribe the path of the Sun’s shadow, (down to 
a hair’s-width) for any regular surface in any given location. In my youth, I invented a way to ac¬ 
complish this feat of determining how, using any Horizontal Dial, Mural Dial [wall dial or vertical dial] 
or Equinoctial Dial [tilted dial], at any given hour (provided the Sun is shining), to determine the Sign 
and Degree ascendant. These things are essential to predict the Rising of those fixed Stars whose 
Influence is mighty. But I won’t delve into that here. 

Man’s affairs often require knowledge of Time at Moments when neither the Sun, Moon, 
or Stars can be seen. So industrious Mechanics invented a way to keep track of time using a con¬ 
sistent flow of Water. Vitruvius rightfully praises to the skies the famous Inventor Ctesibius. Later, 
hours were measured by running Sand. Then, using the Art of Trochilike, by weights. And lately by 
Trochilike without weights, using a Spring instead. 

But all these methods require corrections over time not only because of the heavenly Equi¬ 
noctial Motion [the Great Year], but also because of the inaccuracy of their own Operation. 
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A perpetual 
Motion 


There remains (and I’m not speaking figuratively here) among the Philosophers, a more excellent, 
more commodious and more marvelous way than all these to Imitate the motion of the Primovant (or the 
first equinoctial motion) by using Nature and Art, which you shall understand more of by further search in 
weightier Studies. [Dee seems to be hinting about a camera obscura solar disc sundial here]. 

And so, it is time to finish this Note about the delineation of Time, for our common and private 
affairs. Any man that wants to know how to spend his time, needs to know how to tell time. 


[The Art ofZography] [painting from life] 

Zography [in Greek, Zoe means life] is a Mathematical Art which teaches and demonstrates how the 
intersection of all Visual Pyramids, made by any assigned plane (the Center, distance, and lights having 
been determined), may be represented by lines and proper colors. To explain all the properties and ensu¬ 
ing benefits of this notable Art would really require a whole Book. An expert Zographer must be skilled in 
Geometry, Arithmetic, Perspective, Anthropography and many other Arts. For the most excellent Painter 
(who is but the proper Mechanician and sensible Imitator of the Zographer) [Dee is referring to God, the Zog¬ 
rapher of the Universe], is so skilled that Man and beast have thought that his paintings were really natural 
things and not artificial, that they were alive and not dead. 

This Mechanical Zographer (commonly called the Painter) is marvelous in his skill and seems 
to have a certain divine power as he can depict absent friends as present and even give dead friends a 
continual silent presence not only with us, but with posterity for many Ages. Moving on, Consider how in 
Winter he can show you the lively view of Summer’s Joy and riches. And in Summer exhibit the counte¬ 
nance of Winter’s naked and doleful state. 

Cities, Towns, Forts, Woods, Armies, indeed even entire Kingdoms (no matter how large or how 
far away) he can bring home with ease (to any Man’s Judgment) as lively patterns. In one little house he 
can enclose (with great pleasure to the beholders) the lively portraiture of all visible Creatures, either liv¬ 
ing on earth, or in the earth, or lying in the waters, creeping, sliding, or swimming of any fowl (or even 
a fly) that is in the Air flying. He can most nearly match the Judgment of our eyes in respect to the Stars, 
the Sky, the Clouds, indeed even the show of the very light itself (that Divine Creature). What an amazing 
thing this is. He can represent things that don’t event exist yet. In a sense, his Picture seems to have Cre¬ 
ated them. 

To a skilled craftsman, isn’t a Picture a great pleasure and useful commodity? Which of these 
would refuse the Direction and aid of a Picture? To the Architect, the Goldsmith and the Arras [tapestry] 
Weaver, a picture is extremely valuable. Is it not by Picture that we get great pleasure when we behold 
books on Herbs and Plants, portraits of birds, beasts, fish and even our own curious Anatomy? 

And if Picture (by the skillful work of the Painter) is this commodious and marvelous, what shall 
we think of Zography, the Schoolmaster of Picture and its chief governor? 

Though I don’t mention Sculpture in my table of Mathematical Arts, all men can see how Picture 
and Sculpture are connected like Sisters. And both are extremely profitable in a Commonwealth. Excellent 
craftsmen have written great books commending both Sculpture and Picture, for example Giorgio Vasari, 
Pietro Aretino, Pomponius Gauricus and others. 

In addition to these two Arts (and others) there is a certain odd Art called Althalmasat. It is 
much more beholding and useful to his Art than the common Sculptor, Entailer, Carver, Cutter, Engraver, 
Founder, Painter, (etc.) realizes. 

[An Entailer is an Intaglio artist, a Carver makes figurines, a Cutter cuts in wood block, an Engraver engraves in metal 
more deeply than an Entailer, and a Founder is one who casts metal]. 
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[The Art of Architecture] 


Many might consider it improper to include Architecture among the Mathematical Arts because it 
is not worthy enough. To them I will provide good reasons why I dare do so. They might point out that I 
have defined Mathematical Arts as not dealing with material or corruptible things, but dealing with things 
which can be expressed using Number and Magnitude. They will claim Architecture unworthy because it 
deals with such gross, material works like the building of a house, Palace, Church or Fort. 

First, remember that I include Architecture among the Mathematical Arts which are Derived from 
the Principal arts of Arithmetic and Geometry. Realize that some of these arts deal more with Natural 
things and matter perceptible by the senses, while others draw nearer to Simple and absolute Mathemati¬ 
cal Observations. 

The Architect prepares, informs and guides the Mechanician who does the actual handiwork of 
building a house, Castle or Palace. He is also the final Judge in any decisions that must be made. As the 
chief master, the Architect is responsible for the Demonstrative reason and cause of the Mechanician’s 
work. Working in Line, Plane, and Solid the Architect’s work must be solidly based on the principles of 
Geometry, Arithmetic, Optics, Music, Astronomy, Cosmography—indeed all the Mathematical Arts in 
this Preface , as well as other Natural Arts. 

As it is based on the principles of all these Arts, you can see why it should be include as its own 
Mathematical Art. 

Let’s hear from the two men I consider to be the two most perfect Architects: 

One is the Roman Vitruvius who wrote On Architecture [ca. 25 BC]. He dedicated the Ten Books 
in this work to Emperor Augustus who ruled Rome at the time our Heavenly Archmaster [Jesus] was born. 
The other is Leon Battista Alberti of Florence, who also published Ten Books on Architecture [in 1452]. 


An 

Objection 


My 

Response 




£D 




Vitruvius writes: [in his first sentence of Chapter 1, Book 1] 

"Architecture is a science involving many disciplines and various kinds of specialized knowl¬ 
edge. All the work done by the builders is guided by the seasoned judgment of the architect. His expertise 
grows from practice and reasoning. Reasoning is what declares the final proportions of the work.” 


Vitruvius continues: 

“In all things, but particularly in Architecture, there are two aspects to be considered, the sig¬ 
nificant and the signifier. The signified is the object spoke about [like a building]. The signifier is the 
reasoned demonstration based on established principles of knowledge. They are two aspects of the same 
thing.” 

Further along in Book 1, Chapter 1, Vitruvius writes: 

"An Architect must be familiar with various Languages, skillful in Painting well instructed in 
Geometry, not ignorant of Perspective, equipped with knowledge of Arithmetic, familiar with History, a 
diligent student of Philosophy, have skill in Music, be not ignorant of Medicine, understand rules of Law, 
and have a firm grasp on Astronomy and the courses of Celestial objects.” 
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Vitruvius clearly explains why an Architect must be familiar with all these Arts and disciplines: 

“It is important for an Architect to have knowledge of Painting so he can more easily illustrate the 
work he proposes. 

Geometry offers many aids to Architecture. First among them is the use of the Rule and Compass 
to facilitate drawing the building plans. On-site, this geometry is carried out using squares, levels and 
plumb lines. 

Likewise, by Perspective, the Lights of heaven are well-led in the buildings, from certain quarters 
of the world. 

By Arithmetic, the cost of the building is summed up, the measurements are calculated, and the 
important issues of Symmetry are resolved using Geometric principles and methods. 

It is essential to thoroughly study Philosophy because it deals with many varied natural problems 
about the “Nature of things,” which the Greeks call physiologia. 

One example of this is conducting water through Aqueducts. Parts of the course are 
downhill, but some are level, and some must actually go over high ground. In each of these situations 
water pressure will vary. Problems like this can only be solved by someone who has learned the natural 
causes of things by studying Philosophy. 

In addition, anyone who has read the books of Ctesibus and Archimedes (or others who have 
written down such Rules) will not be able to fully appreciate their meaning unless he has been trained in 
these subjects by the Philosophers. 

And an Architect must know Music in order to understand both Regular Music and Mathematical 
Music. This will help him fine tune the springs of Balists [which shoot heavy darts], Catapults, and Scorpions 
[a smaller catapult operated by one person]. 

Likewise, in Theatres, Bronze Vessels are placed in niches beneath the seats using mathematical 
principles. The Greeks called the echeia. 

[exo means “a returned sound or a ringing sound,” from which we get the word echo]. 

They are distributed in various places throughout the circular Theatre according to the Musical 
Harmonies of Diatessaron, Diapente, and Diapason. 

[The musical fourth, fifth, and octave or the ratios 3:4, 2:3, and 1:2] 

The actor’s voice, projected from the stage, would be amplified when it strikes these vessels, al¬ 
lowing the audience to hear a richer and more pleasing sound. 

As for Astronomy, the Architect must know East, West, South and North, and the design of the 
heavens, the Equinox, the Solstices, and the course of the stars. Anyone who lacks knowledge of these 
matters will be unable to understand the Art of Horology. 

As this worthy profession is garnished, beautified and stored with many varied skills and fields 
of knowledge, I do not think that someone can just suddenly proclaim he is an Architect. One must start 
from childhood and slowly climb the steps of these studies. Only after being trained in Languages, Arts, 
and Sciences will be able to reach the high Temple of Architecture. 

But to those whom Nature has bestowed such ingenuity, skillfulness, and a good Memory that 
they have mastered Geometry, Astronomy, Music and the other Arts, and who have surmounted and 
passed the calling and state of Architects can finally become Mathmeticians. Such men are rarely found, 
but here are a few examples from times past: Aristarchus of Samos, Philolaus and Archgas of Tarentum, 
Appolonius of Perga, Eratosthenes of Cyrene, and Archimedes and Scopinas of Syracuse. Using natural 
laws and mathematical principles they invented many kinds of Machines and Sundials, which they de¬ 
scribed in their books for the posterity.” 
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These words (paraphrased in places) can all be found in one chapter in the Ten Books by 
the Incomparable Architect Vitruvius, [that is, Chapter 1, Book 1] If you were able to take this book in 
your hand and glance through it you would immediately agree: This is a Storehouse of all work¬ 
manship. It incorporates the Arts of Geometry, Arithmetic, Astronomy, Music, Anthropography, 
Hydragogy, Horometry and more. 

Now let’s listen to our other Judge, the Florentine Leon Battista Alberti, and briefly exam¬ 
ine his views on Architecture [in his Prologue to Book 1]: 

“Before proceeding, I must describe the man I would consider to be an Architect. As other 
Arts have Chief Masters, you might think the Carpenter to be the Chief Master of Architecture. 
But this is not so. The Carpenter is but an Instrument of the Architect. 

I consider an Architect to be that man who (by sure and marvelous reason and method) 
has the skill to devise (using his own mind and Imagination) and accomplish by, the movement of 
weighty material and the joining and framing together of bodies, that which is most beneficial for 
the worthiest needs of Man. 

To be able to perform these things, he must have an understanding and knowledge of the 
highest and most worthy disciplines.” 

[In Book 1, Chapter 1, Alberti continues:] “The whole Feat of Architecture in building consists of 
Lineaments [its distinctive lines] and Framing [structure]. The whole intent and purpose of Lineaments 
lies in determining the best way of coordinating and joining all the lines and angles that define all 
the faces of the building. 

The function of the lineaments is to prescribe an appropriate location, precise numbers, 
proper scale, and elegant order for the whole building as well as for its various parts. Thus the 
entire form* and appearance of a building may depend upon the Lineaments. 

Lineaments have nothing to do with the particular material the building is made from. 
Building made from different materials can have the same lineaments if they share similar siting, 
order, and all the lines and angles are similar. 

Thus, Lineaments are all the precise and correct lines and angles of a building, first con¬ 
ceived in the mind, and then perfected by inspired vision and learned intellect.” 

We thank you, Master Alberti. By setting aside the material stuff of the building, you have 
appropriately given your Art (and your description of it) a Mathematical perfection that involves 
thinking about order, number, form, figure, and symmetry. 

Now, Gentle reader, it is evident why I consider Architecture to have been bom and raised 
in the Dominion of the incomparable Princess Mathematica and to be one of her natural subjects. 
The word “Architecture” itself helps describe what distinguishes this Science from all the other 
Arts. 

As Plato affirms, the Architect is the Master of all other workers. He is neither a Smith or 
a Builder or any other Craftsman. He is the Head, the Provost, the Director, and the Judge of all 
Artificial works and of all Artificers. The tme Architect is able to teach, demonstrate, administer, 
describe, and Judge all works made. And only he searches out the causes and reasons of all Artifi¬ 
cial things. 


Vitruvius. 


Who is an 
Architect? 
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Thus, Architecture is so excellent that, in our days, few endeavor to undertake it. But it should 
only be thought of as a virtuous pursuit. 

Just because we have scarce few Artificers these days doesn’t mean we should imperfectly rede¬ 
fine the ancient Arts anymore than we should pinch in the Definition of Wisdom, Honesty, Friendship, or 
Justice. No more will I consent to Diminish, in anyway, the perfection and legitimate dignity given to 
absolute Architecture. 

Under the direction of this Art are three important Mechanical Arts, Housing, Fortification, and 
Naupegie [ship building]. 

Housing incorporates buildings made for Divine Service and for Man’s common usage, whether 
public or private. 

Strange matters might also be explained about Fortification and Naupegie. But perchance some 
will be weary of all this Bede-Roll [lengthy listing or cataloging]. Others might prefer I nicely nip my bulky 
and unrefined discoursing with you, made in post-haste. I wouldn’t want you to lose interest in this true 
and friendly sampling of Mathematical Power. Life is short and uncertain. Times are perilous. And the 
Printer is waiting for my pen to stop. So let,s proceed to the remaining Arts with all speed possible. 


The Art of Navigation 

The Art of Navigation demonstrates how a seaworthy ship may be conducted between any two 
given places by the shortest route and in the shortest amount of time. And, in the instance of storms and 
natural disturbances, the best possible revised route. 

It is obvious that the Master Pilot requires knowledge of the Arts of Hydrography, Astronomy, 
Astrology, and Horometry, as well as the common Base and foundation of all Arts, Arithmetic and Geom¬ 
etry. 

Thus he will be able to read the necessary Instruments, whether he has constructed them himself 
or they have been skillfully crafted by experts. He should be able to use the following: 

The Quadrant, The Astronomer’s Ring, The Astronomer’s Staff, 

The Universal Astrolobe, A Hydrographical Globe, 

Hydrographical Charts 

(true ones, not those with longitude lines that are parallel) 

The Common Sea Compass, The Compass of Variation 
The Proportional and Paradoxical Compasses 
(which I invented* at the request of two Master Pilots of the Muscovy Company) 

Clocks with springs 

Hour, Half-hour, and Three-hour Sandglasses and various other Instruments 

He should learn the different ways the Paradoxical Compass can be used on a Globe or a flat map 
and also to be able to Calculate the Positions of the Planets at any given time. 

In addition, he should know the exact Longitude and Latitude of his port of departure so when he 
pinpoints his existing location, he can keep a record of it in his ship’s logbook. 

By observing certain tempestuous fixed Stars, (and their Conjunctions, and their angular relation¬ 
ships with the Planets), and where these fixed Stars rise set (and their locations at Noon and Midnight) he 
should be able to predict Storms, Tempests, Waterspouts, and other Meteorlogical effects that are danger¬ 
ous at Sea. For, as Plato says, the ability to change course when the times warrant is no less important in 
the Art of War than it is in Husbandry and Navigation. 
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Besides all these clever techniques, the Navigator can look to the Sun and Moon for clues 
about weather, for example, as Virgil teaches us in Georgies : 

“The sun, too, will give signs when rising, And when setting into the waves. 

The surest signs are provided by the sun. 

Often we see various colors pass across its face. 

Dark blue tells or rain; fiery-red means wind from the east. 

But if the fiery-red is mingles with spots. Then a riot of storm-clouds and wind is on the way. 

Let no man set sail on such a night. Or even untie his ship’s ropes from shore. 

The sun will show you all these things. So who dare call the sun untrue?” 

Likewise, there is great pleasure and profit in seeing certain symathetical forewarnings (both 
at sea and on land) by carefully observing the Moon, Stars, Water, Air, Fire, Stones, Birds and Beasts. 

So by all these examples, it’s clear how much the Art of Navigation needs and uses the other 
Mathematical Arts. 

There is no need to elaborate on all the ways this country and others benefit from Ships and 
Navigation. But I feel obliged to discuss this. 

And now, if I was to explain the many all the benefits coming to this Land (and others) be¬ 
cause of Ships and Navigation you might think I’m using this occasion to use too many words when 
its unnecessary. But let me make this one important point: 

In Navigation, none ought to take a greater interest to be skillful than our English Pilots. Per¬ 
haps many more men would be willing to come to the aid of our country if they had skills in Naviga¬ 
tion. What a Privilege God has bestowed upon this Island by Situating it in a location most commodi¬ 
ous for Navigation to Places most Famous and Rich. 

And though lately* a young Gentlemen and Courageous Captain was in great readiness, and 
with good hope, and with great motivation to have ventured for a Discovery. Either westerly (by way 
of Cape de Paramantia) [searching for the North West Passage around the tip of Greenland] or easterly (by way 
of Nova Zemla and the Cyremisses) [searching for the North East Passage above Russia]. 

But near his departure date he* was called into the good service of his country, as the Irish 
Rebels have tasted. [Sir Humphrey Gilbert was still fighting in Ireland in 1569]. 

If this Gentleman is too engaged to make a voyage of Discovery, someone else should study 
the matter, listen to my advice, and consider venturing forth themselves. 

Little by little we should becoming more knowledge able of the advantages that Trading 
Voyages can bring. I would be disheartened if, because of through indifference, inadequate Skills and 
lack of Courage, this opportunity was lost. 

Half of the challenge is mustering enthusiasm. The other half is educating people about its 
wonderful advantages. It would bring great riches and worldly Treasure, mostly to this Land, but also 
to the rest of the Christian Commonwealth. 

The Art of Thaumaturgike [Wonderworks] 

Thaumaturgike is that Mathematical Art which gives certain order to make strange works that 
can be perceived by the senses but are greatly wondered at by men 

These Wonderworks are made in various ways. Some by Pneumatithmie, as in the Works of 
Ctesibus or Hero [using water pressure or steam pressure]. Some by Weight, as Plato speaks of in Timaeus. 
Some by the Tension of strings. Some have lively Motions caused by tightly wound Springs. Some by 
other means, like the Images of Mercury or the brass head sculpted by Albert Magnus, which seemed 
to Speak [around 1250, Albert Magnus made a robotic head that could answer questions]. 
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Cassiodoras [ca. 550 AD] writes that Boethius was skilled in inventing such devices: 

“Your purpose is to know profound things and to show marvels. In the presentation of your Art, 
you have made Metal burn ablaze. You have made Diomedes [mythological warrior] out of Brass which 
blows a loud Trumpet, a Bronze snake that hisses and birds which sing sweetly. These are but a few of 
the things we remember you for, you who can Imitate the heaven.” 

At Saint Denys, in Paris*, I (along with Oronce Fine and others) [French mathematician and cartogra¬ 
pher 1494-1555] witnessed a strange self-moving several times. Others have written about it, and I hope it 
is still there to be seen. 

Strange things can be done using the Art of Perspective, as I partially explained earlier. For 
example, to see aloft in the Air the lively Image of another man, either walking to and fro, or standing 
still. Similarly, to enter a house and see the lively show of Gold, Silver or precious stones, then at¬ 
tempting to grab them with your hand, only to find nothing but Air. 

Some men, though wise in other matters, have shamefully overshot themselves by misjudging 
the means used to create these wonderworks. As Claudius Celestinus writes: 

“Nowadays, some Men, even of great learning and reputation, have Judged certain works to 
be so marvelous that they are above the power of Nature. But anyone skilled in the Art of Perspective 
could easily have explained the Cause.” 

Marcus Tillius Cicero, recounts the very strange Sphere designed by Archimedes “When 
Archimedes fastened the movings of the Sun, Moon and the five other Planets in a Sphere, he made the 
world, just as the God did (in the Timaeus of Plato). By turning one crank, they all moved at various 
rates, some slow, some swift.” 

Even more amazing is that Claudianus reports it was made of Glass. 

Angellius writes that the Mathematician Archytas made a Dove out of wood that could actually fly. 

Plato writes about strange Images in Dadalus. Homer writes about Vulcan’s Selfmovers which 
moved by means of secret wheels. (Aristotle mentions both of these in his book Politics.) 

Much of the workmanship in days long past was simply performed by cleverly using the 
principles of Trochilike and related Arts. In Nuremburg, a fly made out of Iron, being let out of the 
Artificer’s hand, flew about all the guests at the dinner table. After a while, as though it were weary, it 
returned to its mater’s hand again. 

Also an Eagle made from wood flew out from Nuremburg a long distance to salute Emperor 
Maximillian, then returned again, waiting from him at the city gates. 

[Dee’s friend Peter Ramus wrote about the Iron Fly and the Wooden Eagle made by Regiomontanus around 1471]. 

*Thus, you can see that what wonders Mathematical Art can perform when Skill, Will, Indus¬ 
try, and Ability are duly applied to proof. 

[Dee’s diatribe against malicious accusers] 

For these and similarly marvelous Acts and Feast that are naturally, Mathematically 
and Mechanically contrived and made, should any honest student and Modest Christian Philosopher 
be called a Conjurer? 

Should the folly of Idiots and the Malice of the scornful prevail over He who seeks no world¬ 
ly gain or glory from them ,but only seeks from God the treasure of heavenly wisdom and knowledge 
of pure truth. 

Should he that seeks (as St. Paul describes it) in Creature’s Properties and wonderful virtues 
to find just cause by which to glorify the Eternal and Almighty Creator be robbed and pillaged of his 
honest name and fame? 
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Should that man be (in hugger mugger) [clandestinely] condemned as a Companion of the Hell¬ 
hounds, or a Caller and Conjurer of wicked and damned Spirits? Some claim they don’t have time for all 
this learning, but its the only way to Godly Wisdom and Truth. 

It takes a long time to absorb all the delights of Godly Wisdom and Godly Truth. Do you think such 
a learned man would waste his time with the Chief enemy of Christ our Redeemer, the deadly foe of man¬ 
kind, the subtle and shameless perverter of Godly Truth, the Hypocritical Crocodile, the Envious Basilisk 
[serpent] who continually desires, in the twinkle of an eye, to destroy all Mankind, both in Body and Soul, 
forever? 

Surely (to speak for myself) I have not learned to make so brutish and so wicked a Bargain. I 
have suffered in many ways in order to attain good Learning and Wisdom. In the past 20-25 years of Study 
I have spent 2-3 thousand marks, traveled 7-8 thousand miles, in all kinds of weather, using all kinds of 
transport, early and late, in danger of violence by man, in danger of destruction by wild beasts, in hunger, in 
thirst, in perilous heat by day, walking on foot in dangerous damps of cold by night, and risked my life by 
lodging in unsafe places. 

Why (I pray you) for all this (safely, by God’s mercy) should I have fished with a net so large and 
costly, and that has taken such a long time to draw up (with the help of Lady Philosophy and Queen Theol¬ 
ogy), only to catch* a Frog? Nay, only to have caught a Devil? This is what the Common peevish Prattler 
Imagines and Jangles about. This is what the Malicious scorner says, so brazenly, behind my back. Ah, 
what a miserable kind of Man this is. He is bold, but blind to the Multitude of things above his Capacity. 

What a Land. What a People. What Manners. What kind of times are these? Have these men be¬ 
come Devils themselves? By bearing false witness against their neighbors, will they also become Murder¬ 
ers? Perhaps God has forgiven them for this horrible slandering of the guiltless, but then they continue to 
do it. Why do the Innocent obtain from enforcing the full extent of the Law? 

Why do the Innocent bystanders disregard the Charitable patience of he who has been slandered? 
Why do they not help enforce the full extent of the Law against these men as they continue to forge, fable, 
rage, and raise slander in Spoken Word and Print? Do they fear their Names will also be Noted to the World 
in word and Print with various devices, fables, beastly Imaginations and unchristianlike slanders? 

Well, Well, my unkind Countrymen. O unnatural Countrymen. O unthankful Countrymen. O Brain¬ 
sick, rash, O spiteful and Disdainful Countrymen. Why do you violently oppress me with your slanders, 
contrary to Truth and contrary to your own Consciences? 

In word, deed, or thought have I ever been hurtful, damaging, or injurious to you and yours in any 
way? I have so long, so dearly, so carefully, so painfully, and so dangerously sought and travailed to learn 
Wisdom and attain Virtue, and in the end (in your judgment) I am worse than when I began. 

Worse than a Madman. A dangerous Member of the Commonwealth. Not a Member of the Church 
of Christ. You call this Learned? You call this being Philosophers or lovers of Wisdom? To forsake the 
straight heavenly path and wallow in the broad path of damnation? To forsake the light of heavenly Wis¬ 
dom and lurk in the dungeon of the Prince of darkness? To forsake the Truth of God and his Creatures? To 
flatter the Deceiptful, Crafty, Obstinate Liar an continual disgracer of the ultimate power of God’s Truth? 

To forsake Eternal Life and Bliss and cling to the Author of everlasting Death, that Murderous Tyrant who 
most greedily steals Man’s Soul? 


*From 
the prov¬ 
erb, “He 
had fished 
well, but 
caught a 
Frog” 
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Well, I thank God and our Lord Jesus Christ for the Comfort I get from the Examples of men 
who have lived before my time. Though I am unworthy of being compared to them in godliness of 
life or in perfection of learning, but they sustained the very same (or rather greater) Injuries that I 
have had to withstand. 

Plato’s Apology of Socrates (that patient man) will testify to this. The Apology written by 
Apuleius reveals the Brutishness of the Multitude. Pico de Mirandola’s Apology will teach you of the 
Raging slander of the Malicious Ignorant against him. In Johannes Trithemius’ Apology you can read 
his public Prostetation against the Rude Simple, some of whom were considered to be the wisest sort 
of men. There are so many more I can’t count them all. 

I loathe the Foolishness and Malice of my Native Countrymen who cannot digest any ex¬ 
traordinary course in Philosophical Studies that does not fall within the Compass of their Capacity or 
where they are not made privy to the true and secret cause of such wonderful Philosophical Feats. 

These men generally fall into four categories: The first I call Vain prattling busy bodies. The 
second, Foolish Friends. The third, Imperfectly zealous. And the fourth, Malicious Ignorant. Let me 
briefly say a word or two to each of these, then I will return to my Preface. 

Vain prattling busy bodies: Use your idle assemblies and conferences for something useful 
instead of talking of matters too difficult for your Capacities or contrary to your Consciences of what 
you Know is True. 

Foolish Friends: Depart, rather than shower someone who is not really your friend with 
blind affection. Just because he knows more than the common student you declare that he must be a 
skilled Conjurer. By advancing his fame this way you make other men marvel at your good fortune to 
have such a talented friend. 

Cease to spread Irreverence while you pretend Amity, pretending your tongue to be true while 
really being an Untrue friend (to God and his Dominion as well). Such Friends and Foolishness I 
shake off. I renounce you. Shake off your Folly. 

Imperfectly zealous: Perhaps you mean well, but you miss the Mark by far if you kill a 
Lamb to feed his blood to the flock. Lamb’s blood provides no natural sustenance to Sheep. Christ’s 
flock is not nourished by your horrible slanders, nor are your pretenses well-graced at all by your rash 
ragged Rhetoric. Those who use me this way will find a foul Crack in their Credit. Speak only about 
what you know. And learn what you know. Don’t believe heresy which endangers someone’s life. 
Search to your heart and let Charity be your guide. 

Malicious Ignorant: What shall I say to you? “Prohibe linguam turam a malo. A detractione 
percite lingua. ” “Cause thy tongue to refrain from evil. Refrain your tongue from slander.” Though 
your tongue is sharp like that of a Snake and the poison of an adder lies on your lips, think first and 
take heed of what you say. 

“Vir linguosus non stabilietur in terra. Virum vilentum venabitur malum, donee praecipitetur. 
For, sure I am, “ Quia faciet Dominus ludicium afflicti: & vindictam pauperum .” 

“A talkative man will not be stable [or firm] on earth. Trouble will hunt down a violent man, 
until he is taught.” For, sure I am, “Because the Lord will bring about judgment for the afflicted, and 
protection for the poor.” 

Thus I ask my true friends, and Countrymen (you Mathematicians, Mechanicians, and Phi¬ 
losophers, both Charitable and discreet) help me silence the untrue tongued, my envious Adversaries 
and all false Foolish friends. 

Furthermore consider how Basilius Magnus presents Moses and Daniel before the eyes of 
those who consider Philosophical Studies like mine to be ungodly or unprofitable. 
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Weigh well what St. Stephen says about Moses: “Eruditus est Moses omni Sapientia AEgypyioru & erat 
potens in verbis & operibus suis .” “Moses was instructed in all manner of wisdom of the Egyptians and 
he became powerful both in his words and works.” 

The Philosophical Power and Wisdom of Moses was not unlike that of the Holy Ghost. Yet 
Pliny called Moses a wicked Magician. 

Moses might have learned his Philosophical wisdom before leading the Children of Israel or 
perhaps afterwards, when he performed wonders for the King Pharoh. Saint Stephen holds Moses’ 
Philosophy in high esteem in his Recapitulation of the Old Testament at his martyrdom (when he was 
full of the Holy Ghost). Basilius Magnus avouches that Moses’ wisdom served him well (not to mention 
how it served the church of God). 

Regarding Moses’ wonders done before the King Pharoh, God himself said: “ Vide ut omnia 
ostenta, quae posui in manu tua,factas coram Pharone ” Which translates, “See that thou do all those 
wonders which I have put in thy hand before the Pharoh.” 

You can see how rashly Pliny has slandered Moses, accusing him of vain fraudulent Magic 
saying: “Est & alia Magices Factio a Mose, Iamne, & lotape, ludaeis pendens: sed multis millibus 
annorum post Zoroastrem. etc.” “There is also another sect of magic, deriving from the Jews-Moses, 
Iamnes, and lotape, but this was after Zoraster by many thousands of years.” 

Let all who are even Inferior to Pliny in Judgment and skill of Philosophy take heed, lest they 
overshoot themselves rashly in judging Philosopher’s Strange Acts and the Means by which they were 
done. Furthermore, beware of faking, scheming or imagining monstrous, unnatural feats when none 
were actually done (especially if there is not a spark of truth to it). 

But most of all, those that Foolishly and Maliciously devise, then devilishly attribute their new 
found Monsters to me, let them be ashamed in front of their fellow Men. Let them dread and fear the 
Just Judge. I hope that time will show that I am Innocent in hand and heart and have not trespassed 
against God or Man in any of my Philosophical and Mathematical Studies and Exercises. 


The Acts 7. 


Book 30, 
Chapter 1 


1 . 
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2. 


xo 


3 . 


The Art of Archemastry 

[Experimental Science, certifying something by experience] 

Now I end with Archemastry. This art is rare, but the name is not new. Another Art under this 
one has been imbued with this English name before. [Nicholas Clulee notes that the English alchemist Thomas 
Norton uses the term, which means “full of mastery”] 

This Art teaches how to actually experience all the worthy conclusions proposed by all the 
Mathematical Arts and by true Natural Philosophy and put them in a broader scope in terms of these 
same arts. Also, by using proper methods, and in peculiar terms, it helps these Arts to become complete 
Experiences which cannot be challenged. 

If you recall how we put the Art of Architecture above all common handiworks, you might have 
some idea of the powerful authority of this Science. I sometimes call it a Science rather than an Art 
because of the excellency and Mastership it has over so many mighty arts and sciences. And because it 
starts with Experience and then searches forth the causes of conclusions (and applies them to the Expe¬ 
rience) it is called Experimental Science. This is what Nicolas Cusanus [Nicholas of Cusa, 1401-1464] calls 
it in his Experiments Statistical. 

1 p p 

Another Philosopher, Native to this land (and whose flower of worthy fame can never die or [Roger 

wither) wrote extensively about it at the request of Pope Clement VI. Bacon.] 
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The Art carries with it a wonderful Credit. Using reason, it certifies to all the senses, fully 
and completely, to the utmost power of Nature and Art. It certifies by complete and absolute Expe¬ 
rience. 

The other Arts have Arguments and Demonstrations that persuade and, in words, prove 
their Conclusions* very well. 

Words and Arguments do not certify things like our senses do. They are not the full and 
final fruit of Sciences that can be practiced. And though some of the Arts incorporate Experiences, 
they are not complete, not brought to the ultimate test: the senses. 

For example, the Natural Philosopher debates issues and tries to draw the best conclusion. 
The Astronomer and the Optical Mechanician learn some things by observable Experience, but not 
everything. 

This is where the Archemaster steps in and pursues more Experience by using his Experi¬ 
mental doctrine. This makes Archimastery the chief and final power of the Natural and Mathemati¬ 
cal Arts. I have read and heard of the two or three men who left good record of this Description of 
Archemastry. 

This Art involves fantastical Imagination. Some Sophister might, cum suis insolubilibus 
[by his riddles], claim something to be irrefutable with a flourish and dazzle your Imagination and 
destroy your honest desire and Courage from believing these things, so unheard of, so marvelous 
and such Importance. 

Well, do as you will. I have forewarned you. I have done my part as a friend. I have dis¬ 
charged my Duty to God and at his most merciful hands received my final accomplishment. 

The Science Alnirangiat does Archemastry great Service. Muse nothing of his name. This 
is its proper name, I have not changed it. It has been used and published in Print by other men. 
Under this comes Ars Sintrilla which was briefly discussed by Artephius. But the chief Science of 
the Archemaster (in this world) is another (as it were) OPTICAL Science, whose name shall be told 
(God willing) when I shall have some (more just) occasion to Discourse upon it. 

[Nicholas Clulee writes that these two arts with Arabic names refer to the art of divination and suggests that the “optical” 
art is scrying.] 

Here I must end abruptly Gentle friend and undaunted lover of honest and essential truths. 
For those who have (for your sake) requested me (an old forewarn Mathematician) to take pen in 
hand (through the confidence they had in my long experience and tested sincerity) for declaring 
and reporting the benefits of the Mathematical Arts. To satisfy the Printer’s request, forthwith I will 
end this new attempt (and so costly) in a matter so slenderly (up till now) considered or esteemed 
among the common Sort of Students. 


[this book is intended for scholars who are not necessarily University students] 

I have been asked to explain why this book on the Principle Science of Geometry, en¬ 
titled Euclid s Geometrical Elements is written in our vulgar Speech of English and is intended for 
people who don’t know Latin and are not University Scholars. (Truthfully, I think such an explana¬ 
tion is unnecessary.) 
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My intention is not to diminish the Honor and Esteem of University Students and those 

2. 

who have Graduated. You too will Benefit from this work, even though it is intended for those who 
are not as privileged. 

The whole Mathematical Quadrivium exists in French, but the Universities of Paris or 
Orleans (and others) are not offended. 

Nor in Germany have the famous Universities been at all discontent with Albrecht Durer’s 
Geometrical Institutions written in Dutch, or with Gulielmus Xylander’s learned translation of the 
first six books of Euclid into high Dutch. Nor with Gualterus H. Riffius’ Geometrical Volume, very 
diligently translated into the high Dutch tongue. 

Nor do the Universities of Spain and Portugal consider their reputation decayed or sup¬ 
pose any of their Students hindered by the Mathematical works of the Excellent Pedro Nunez writ¬ 
ten in his vulgar language. Neither will be Studies of University Students be hindered by it. 

The students at the Italian Universities (like the Academies of Bologna, Ferrara, Florence, 
Milan, Padua, Pavia, Perugia, Pisa, Rome, or Sienna) do not find themselves disgraced nor are their 
studies at all hindered by Luca Pacioli or by Nicolaus Tartaglia who have published Eudlid’s Ele¬ 
ments, some of Archimedes work, and large volumes of Arithmetic and Practical Geometry, all in 
their vulgar language, Italian. 

Indeed, how the Common scholar (or even Grammarian) who will be shortly attending a 
University can now be sufficiently instructed in Arithmetic and Geometry (as Plato recommended) 
and be better prepared for all kinds of Academical [Platonic] or Peripatetical [Aristotelian] Philoso¬ 
phy. Thus, he will proceed more cheerfully, more skillfully, and more speedily forward in his stud¬ 
ies to be learned there. Saving time, he can profit in other ways. 

Also, many young Gentleman or fertile English wits who never intended to meddle with 
the profound search and study of Philosophy (generally learned in the Universities) may now more 
easily sharpen their wits where otherwise they might be spending their time in foolish exercises 
that serve neither God, the Commonwealth, or their families. 

And the Universities may have great Comfort with good hope that because of this English 
Geometric and Mathematical Preface , they will now be more esteemed and necessary. For when 
it becomes well-known that such great commodities result from the study of the Mathematical 
Sciences and the unlatined students have tasted such rare fruit (that heretofore has not been so 
fully clarified), all men will realize that far greater assistance in understanding the Perfection of all 
Philosophy may be had in the Universities (the Storehouses and Treasury of all Arts and Sciences 
essential for the best and most noble State of Commonwealths). 

Aside from this, how many Common Craftsmen are there in the Realms of England and 
Ireland who deal with Number Rule and Compass, who, with their own Skill and experience will 
be able (by this good information) to figure out and devise new works and exceptional new Ma¬ 
chines and Instruments of use to the Commonwealth, private pleasure, and the better maintaining 
of their own prosperity. 

3. 

4 

5. 

Universities 

I £9 
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I will not (therefore) fight against my own shadow. For no man (I am sure) will open his mouth 
against this Enterprise. For no man who has Charity towards his brother’s furtherance in virtuous knowl¬ 
edge, no man has any care and zeal for the bettering of the Common State of this Realm, no man who 
cares not what wise men (either Sages or those fixed in their ways) thinks of him, no man (I am sure) will 
open his mouth against this Enterprise. 

Nor will I make an Apology to anyone for doing this virtuous act, for setting forth Profitable Arts 
to the Englishman, in the English tongue. 

But unto God our Creator, let us be thankful that: 

He, of his Goodness, by his Power, and in his wisdom has Created all things in Number, 

» Weight, and Measure. 

“ Through his great Mercy he has revealed the Means with which to sufficiently understand these 

three principal Instruments. I have given you abundant proof that these Means are the Mathematical Arts 
and Sciences. 

In my Mind there is so much more I would like to write about then matters, but I am pinched for 
time. But I have no doubts that if you are provoked by virtuous zeal and honest Intent to read and study 
this Compendious treatise, its fruits will give you great pleasure. [“Compendious” means essential facts presented 


concisely]. 


The 

Ground- 


So you can more easily perceive and better remember the principal points of my Preface , I have 
summarized it in a Groundplat or table (in the order in which they were presented) 


plat 
of this 
Preface in 
a Table 


If Haste has caused my poor pen to stumble anywhere, surely you will forgive me, 
(as it is my earnest and sincere intent to please you). Consider the 
huge rocky mountains and the perilous unbeaten pathways 
which this pen has toiled and labored through (both 
night and day, for a while) to bring you this good 
News and Wonderful proof of Virtue’s fruit. 

For the rest, I entrust you to God’s Merciful direction, heartily beseeching him 
to help make your studies and honest Intents flourish, for his Glory, 
and for the Benefit of our Country. Amen. 


Written at my poor House 
At Mortlake, 

In the Year 1570, February 9. 
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On mcUterjVariss cflc *’m , id TUriUxtef 
[ jjv w. rtftft fn SubUmiajfpatentMitn toitriigid^i 
l|rv\'a J ‘rtnictij paLiL-trtiiiiistrt’cctttuiS] 
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Wmini tu j^el ifafcj^ aic^ Du Lo 31 tl rccs allsi lift, 
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roluminc cxplicatoi , dicari deberc,agnofeo : turn 
propter inulta, magiuq; erga me eiufdcm merita(qux 
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.MittLutvfihuj ntrtris jnnHenttkm 
Mkfit. Altrftf.l. An 157;, 


TttraUattcus J\(ucki<z. 
T beortma. 1 . 


Inter duasejuafeunej;, eafdcm omninc, & 
homogeneas magnitudincs, vnafolum 
otiilit ratio. 


/^\ famejujm comuni ammumferi bftmnnm in Jit it, 
pcpc hthere inJuetur: (sm*n>vt vet qvihnfJj 
thrtm tllttttrJTt hint vertm feittetrUdm * vet a/jf 1 , t«x- 
trt eihie umtUndt, tcrtfiime tmne frtrtptrt yopmMV 
OfiiiiHtitc cerfert Jtbtt, ft e.xemt/tri y*sda Jimanitraii- 
»ne,rtm titmdtriere, Mon firmtetltlique reddamus mo¬ 
de. BrcaittfchLis ittm fnnrttm crntfidertmus Jeprufthmer. 
Etfitm Aiclmm nt^nUtlJfnrr.^tjtri mktC vet An - 

jrtnlHT,velimMHtHHnlAr . ejft drfl- 

rrnui, turnmjimtltsVrUtt UntM Unfit 1 ptftrp. 

tin fttperfKttbui/ tfffat* tnprrtbu!. Sint tfttHf 4»* w-if. 

mlndwej, etmtinn udem, hemopm*, C &•H • duo 
rtuantw vMtrn Jiilwm epe , ifpNi C, 4 J P . Si verenel/is 
qua *d»erfin zefit, cf exltbtre /f »d 8, tn etdem rtlt- 
one, qua ef! ifpus C*d D : Prtteru & E id F, in U- 
dtm rtUcnc, qtu eit Hufirtt C, 

•d D : ernftrere dtuique,p»N A 0 

ttndtm e{]t rtUentm . ipptu A v -V- * 

id B dr iiUns Esd F: Nut Ct»- C D 

trd a mi Jem (trUt tr*[>J/UVA- ' v J 

hdijpmii admit) dim tea lumas. , ^ 

Ex dtfirtititNt tan* : 'Kfti*, ^ 

rf? dujcrmm mngnttndutnm.bama^tnttrnm, iBnqns tfl fitnn- 

4am gurimqnaanmriJbuHimlt: rtfytOm maim* Jin* x*** 1 
v/ Ontei M.U hem tint Uquunlur . SeJ, ex hjpuhtfi, n* 

A.iiii. ftrarum 


Tiirallaticus T^ucleus. 

firtrit diur» m*«nu hJimh.C, dr DjumezeaetrSfiJent 
roanent,ifiUNUUiet, nulla Jiili- A B 

licet , vet auHn, vet imminutx <— v —* 

mode :qiure, alia,atiaj,, n*nt- C D 

ntiiUrpm qmnliutum antra j '—^- J 

campur.turum, refuluai baht- j& F 

tuda.’fed vru, eddemtj.. Prtmdt ^ 

aurn.cnm fecuudum camttratianem qudPlitatit C., id 
qndptiutem D.rtjuium habtiuda, inutpuinr tudem tn 
A, turn E, cell*l* • (inxtM aduerfarium ) Similiter fe - 
cundam temperstitmm qiUMtiuiuC, adqpantiute D, 
ftfattens habiladajnpentatpr udem s ex quantitateE t ad 
f semper*u. ( u adnerfariut ipfe tencedii ). Nect/a- 
rie dr ill* qua inter A&B deprebenditur, eft tadem era- 
nine habitude, ilti, qua iuueniiur inter E & F: nulla 
made, dtutrfa. tnwr diui igttur qinfcunq; rxfdem omnbo,& 
hotno^cotas nugoitudiuci,vsa CulAm cxtflitratio. jjtupd 

pe vel Ulnltrajfe,vel Jcmenjlrejft ep*rtmt. 

Miter. 

Pr elert a. p quit nefirum becT bttrema } velfufttc- 
in habere vtllet, vcl lake fact art tenaretur: pari ratione, 
CT vndutmam qninti Etemnuerum Enclidii, rtius dp- 
bium vocare.veltapqulfalfam euerttre, rnalutnr: J2>u 

bac ry?,Q jjx tidemrnioni,fiiot miem raannci .xdinaicem 

(bn: exdcm. Ecthepxvere , & Dierifmnt eiufdcm prep*- 
ptienis ,pcft habtnt, verbatim . Sou eaum.pcut 
fie Cad D t [net vrri CaA D.fieEadf: Dictated ill firm 
AadB.ficEadF. Sic quidem EucbJet ; Cantatigitur 
(juicuH}, nafier tdutrfanus • vent aliifudiepu ,ifp 

interim Eudidu Tbeenifne adbareat demenilraUem . 


TmSaHctu Styckm. 

Thtwma. j. 

OLunldiTTi duoriJiCtufdem circiiIi5rnia T ruin5 rctf!, 
candtriu inter It raunnem habcni: quum alioriiin 
duorum, lil^Jutiilinm^rcnunuliniis te£ti s inia 
(e hibeut; Ieuc in^quaUjIiueinaiOM^ueiniiuTrE, 
accqjtomm chrulo. 

S lpt dpt arfHt* XT.drXFi rinfdrws tirrnb: vthti, 
dli xfemtfiAmtira. defer ipti . Ft if pm area* jt, 
pt recta X M ft am arena X F,befool fipSft, K m 



rtflustflam TL.fem VeA^toi XT ft fimiliiWins tr¬ 
eat, A t. El trad .V Eftfimita AK.Dtpriplii viriffc 4 
fmidiantttrtr B A,El pans reft*;AWi ntfiri AI fit ret- 
UAO - atque arem A Xjsakar AN, input*fit*reft*. 

Bj. flu* 


TmUdtim J\(ufleus. 

Dke XMadX Lstudrkilust rati fallal AOfd A N. 
Cum turns* hp*tbep,arcurXT^AlfiutSmtUiar- 
cur: ptf Sitnilin Mudfuitsttf, AUguhti X B T^quef* 
t H*»g*ir AHt Scd&ntlifPwmeH^ukmX PM, 
Ajmltto . immittlfJtm ft, aUgnto X Si ffipmfitter 
aneplpm A B 0, aqstelcm, eimemut eft, angut* ARt. 
Et apple AdpuncU 0, [antretH: ftr etufretilit- 


x 



i hptthefm . fl±*rt,p{r EbmtPttrmn, 

■ angnlpt MX 9, (in trPugwl* BMX) rfjf— 

tUrtUqn* 0 A B t in trmgntfSO A. a.tuiangnUtgi- 
r fat triapntti ,3 MX,&*U A. rndk lattra BX, 

- S A/mstemetigte (pmtniipfcfcmtdiamrtrcpfrf- 

■ m iinulftum-) EtXM,& AO (*Metfi*uin&*) 

blaguerant, EtBM>&*o 


Tarallaticus J^ucleui. 

meluga . Ent^vt 3 X adX MftBA,*d A o. rnde& 
permutatim (perdtetmamfextam Euctadu ) vt B X,ad 
B A:pc X M,ad A 0. Simili argument 0 ctnumeemnt.vt 
BXJe be bet ad B A fic XL,fe hebert ad A N : ex trien- 
guln B L X,6~ 8 N A Aquiangnlis.Cim igitnr,t*m X M 
ad AO :& XL,ad A M/andem ratitnc inter fe bahept, 
qnem B XaJ B A: perframfiam, dr vpdrama puiutt, 
Sterne uteri Euclidu,eedem efi ratio inter X M,& A O, 
qut e(l inter X L,d" A N. Ouemebs em drptrmntalim 
(per deuntemfeat am qninti Etementomm Enclidii ) vl 
X M ad X Lfic dr d0 ad AN. Sedper ConpruQuntm, 
X M,dr X L, funtpunt reitt.X T,&Xr,arcuum pmi- 
Uter dr AO,&AN, reflafum fupi reth, AI dr AN 
arcuHm,illiipmilJHm.( Sine juiem B A,maier fit qu.tm 
B X,vet miner, vel Hit equalu ,tdtm an demonjbatttuit 
oeda, dr tadem rente* . ) tritnr Omnium duorum.eiufdc 
Cirnili ucuum.ftnu* rcfli.eandcm inter fe nnaof Jubenr.quam 
xbnrura dunnun.hij* limil.um .xicuum .(uiuxrrfli.inierfelva- 
Sent: fiuein tqaili,hdemaiori,l»ueminonaoceptornmcircul». 
fined dtmonllrefft opertuit. 

Tonfitut. 1 , 

HincmanifeftG fit, omnium duoru Similiumar- 
cuum firms rectos primos, fecund oft] $, tandem in¬ 
ter fc rati on cm hjbcrc,quam ipfir/onidiametri cir- 
culoru, ex quibus ipfi fi miles defumuntur arcus. 
tPorifma. 2 . 

jEquectiamcUronvcddi porcflcx ifUs: Omniu 
fimilium arcumn,eam inter fe rationcm cflc,qux eft 
retnidiametrorum rdpondcntiutnjfiue finuum fuo- 
rum rc^oruprimorum/ecundorumuc 3 intcrfc. 

Sf. 'Ki" 







'Parallaticus Nucleus. 

Ndm, ftr Arilumilts dtmonjlraU , Omnium Circa. 
Ur am circamftrenlMi, ad fun femidumtUts, vmcam 
eaudtmy Inhere raluuem,demon fir artpattfi . ration 4- 
ItmtlLm qaniem vtitrratiuultm; (w vulgar 1 Lqgilta- 
nm vtimorpbraft) quart tfi pcrmuunm, vt Cuxmmfi. 


Sint ergo JoafemiJiamttri, A (fi C: tiremnftrentia 
taints ttrculomm, alt this dtfcuftarumfit*! £,& F : £ 
qmdtmM A & F.aC.SUtlum E,ariai/x E,drfimp. 



'ParalLticus 3 \(ucleus, 

ad E, eandtm habtt rattantm.qnam DM F: (qnia l) (fi 
D fttHl arena fimilti,tx hypatbtfi) Erg* prrmutatire/,B,iJ 
D,tandemhabtt ratitntm qtum E adF.Sed qtumhahtl 
E ad F,tandem habtt A ad C (ut demanlfranimw: ) ftr 
vndtcfm*mAgHar,quiittt Enihdu t tidem trti rant b ad 
D (fimibnm annum inter ft) qua eSl A, ad C: femtdtx - 
mtlramm/a beet,interft. Siey frtma gnsfiti fan ctu- 
Uat.Ftr Ptrifmatpracrdmi.G finite rdlm if pm It, ad ff, 
finnm rdlum ipjim D.tjlftcai A adCJimr/tftrattant ft 
habtt fnuurtcim fttnnJm dfpm h, ad[mum redam ft - 
tan Jam,if pH} D,fer tdrtm Porfinu. Stdftrfnartm um 
dtmtnfiratampartem,vl A adC,fie B ad D:erg*frrvn. 
dtamam quint t Element arum ,vt Cad H, fine finen (it, 
can dm ip fine B, ad finnm femndum tffim D,ficB ad D . 
Omnium jiromJr fiuuliura annum .cadrni e\\ intcx (c mao, quc 
fcrtud/»uim«iriir*Jpni>iii. < ntrG l fiiit firtiuro funrQ r<-ilou)pnmo- 
«m»,*tilceui»ilunjnT,inter if. JJjtid dcmtn Unfit apart att. 

Theorema. j. 

In duabos quibufiuncj; diucrfis,ciufJcm ScclLr fi- 
inilifuc Plixntnncm* ParaJIaxibus (modoinrc- 
rc^dJumo Toiiuifoliim ferti condputur motu) 
end cm ratio c »ir,(inos icdi,tn.iion s Parallax cos, 
ad finuin redum ininumi qua? c ft fimi*; rcdi,ma- 
iorit a veniee dilbimix apparent!*, ad mi non 3 dr- 
Itanttr apparent!*, finum redtim. 

C It Terra Phjf.tactntrn, A. Spedaftru *tnlm,B. Du- 
^tatar inter A efi H, rtCia hnea A 8. <*nt in ctnttnn • 
* m & dirednm,-vtrfni far let h,e.-.trnJatm In qua aezu 
fniHTfnntlnm u, profit quod diet fur Zenith nostrum 
ezfti/e. Tn (tarn B,&inter Holla 8 A,dtftribal*r qnnr. 
U circuit fors reruns tirrnmferentt* net tint hunt A G lb. 

Bay. Dali ay 


Taraftatkus JA (uciem m 

Duftty fit rttfa ff ff, On£vIk» mnt A 8 (juts, dfrehtM. 
dewtf&utnA/t vert fhansm tun 1 b'tf UtJ,y a ad In Suili- 
mt fpelfaUtr ; tjr in dutln iinerfis l<vrf ,vl in C ijntdtm, 
ftngien a Venice diftaptia Afferent t:efi tn I> $afia Af- 
fanfUt vertiith mum -■ tta viper nndnm intern . prJ. 
terTatmtneium, igftarsipfum oritnHiimuf Ihcnrmt. 

fisim.Cuitrf AdnUrnafftaittm A C,vtl A iJ fw fikent. 



X 

V- 

c.S v\ 

a 

L \ 

j 

fi/j/c 


L U 


ttrrem erfa ftmentriiaeti: films dinrni mini fqpnhtfi) 
dtfi?ikat*r arfadtpariia fCilfr linram A <*,fas ff earn 
tireum/benttajnpand*£. to qmidfitnlla A.BiE, in 
vn* fjJettsy ftMaw far ri.la lima - $» $4 ftifutf, 

1W&4t.<cttnJitMrah A,adtlfndfnudumv.-qrtvdZenith 
‘tMitgdrHfTappetIatMr:qittJcrfemper(jdptTft#diiabMr) 
fptnanth iwrtsiuA vfj fisir Pilajy UieJ^/tti} a tffnrtL 


TtiraUaticus 2 \(ucleur. 

Ihvotatur, Ad A,drRidueatttrrf&nC A,CBj (jr D A, 
D B . Vonm C B,& D B, vltra b.prtenrrant: Jam tn 
orenmferenliam A G H.altcnlu tnudant: vht vero met- 
dnnt/fint f. A' fund a . Swift CBl.DBK linen relic. 
Frater ta centra C,&-internal!* C A,perna :ue*h de fer 1 - 
lulnr.Cniue circifertntia, ocenrrti CB1 reliapnpmefln 
H . Similiter centre D, & tHtcrcaftdine D A, alia circuit 
farm defer that nr: emits circumfertntiajtnu D B K,eh- 
uufit m panda S.Iam vert, a fund a A(ftr duodecimal* 
prim 1 F.nchdis Jdacaninr perfepehcnUrti A O /tpee B / - 
Cr AS, fa ftr B A\ SjHiftmnm tfi, qnod C BE fit *»?**- 
hoe matoru Jijlantm vert nabs AffarenliJ& D BE,mi- 
noru. Similiter,quid Ftr* difianlia a vtrfice,angiilw fit 

C AE.mamn: &D A E.mtnaru . Cam vtriiUaque 
eil Ftr a dr Ajj/dabilb , a verlice, Jijlantu, angnlrmn* 
differentia, Ajftihn Jictlnr dmtrfitas .-fine {Grata nami- 
nc) Far alia xu: tan dtm hie canUncrt tonjlatjn C qntdtm, 
a linen A Cdr B C,w fund* C,eincnnenlibMi:dr tn D, 
a linen A D,dr BD ,tn funHa D fife inttefecantibus. £ a 
horu angular* ParallalteariMC,dr D (tan f ctnlra)ila 
eonfliintoriffiut artui i A R& AS ( angnlot*dC,& D. 
refhicientium )Smitertclaieft,reHaeipfim A Q^T AN, 
(tiim ftr uufimthont ,l*m per vtg efima fropafittanejin 
nu bln Ioanna Regiamonlani dt Tnawgnlu ) manifeFU 
ejl: Nunn dm A 0 ,qenit(in trungnlo C AO rtHanjule. 
ip fine ACO, angmti Parallaxtat, finnm re flam ejfe: Ei 
A K (in Irigano rtllangnlo DAN) iffine angnh P* 
r altar e a A D N, ejfe Jinn m rdiS. dico igitnrramrti 
tpfim A OMAN, can Jem eft, qna tftfimu rtcU man 
rit Afparentis difiantu vert 1 tabs (fit beet iffi Phanemr 
warnC, ftftte) ad finnm minorii Jifiantia t ‘tritealts Ap 
Parent! 1 : Jam Plunorntnum tfi in D.Nam dr '* 
r Buy. ABO 


‘ParAlUtkus fjsfutlm. 

fitJ ± Vf fupporufmu ddati) cognoLcaniur a rai.t t fle 
nnuuittrananttrtquoqf redorum interle, ipCarutn 
raratlaxiLiit^inilJiG dtiterfisdilJanciji prou^nietui- 
n m^vni fieri cog mum. 

Ent earn tadem (perpramifam ) quatH fsmmm iL 
hnnnriHamin tijni fant iffirma 1 jmantiinmi Afpt- 
retntHfsfrifrij, 

'Pmfm, 3 . 

CLannn edam bine fit. Si bins lUpFadiAx Paul' 
laxc* cumpommw tanq wm vna: engni- 

tiirameti Appamiduni dirtimdftmi aTcertiuj < iTrt* 
goliis Pualfaxibus fcodlra drbitis) ipfas 

pircicnLuta djliiirtgi irafTc Parallaxes. 

fllCtWtm demanfiran fUtfi, JUXifwtt Pteltmm 
J.tmmafiB fieartd *. q*id in tiufJem Ffitamt, Parhjffu¬ 
ns & Htgtttmntwx*Jr) dasdecimam pinti bhrifroftfi. 
tiancm tradaxeranU^nam ft tun, Bcgi»mtntanm,infia 
dt Triangula lihr* qnarta ,bifit haltt verbis, 

Ttopofi xxj. 

-Si niqii arcui nom^nurLorfemidmimfcrentiaJn 
duos diuid.mrf Y qdor um finu* proportiancm babe- 
ant dat.nijjVterque co rum notuaetlt. 

StJ,nt r yriTyp*gi*M mghpfiri\i, vrl Akit^mphinradi 

al-filalT,wimitHlia tiSlIt ,*lapum finOs^iifm-mf^it wnhfii- 
drtr ■ J,.Mt trfto vtgffimam fr*mum,c- t*p rfiaam ftsMdS Tt*~ 
piftiamt Sjr/iainfPffiwi { Ff**r J msaS^tta vat 

rvirftrs vftOar, um Au mt gc dltim f*£*rum etriihnMM ,fi 
iiitun aiurt, (J- wf* ipfim Jithtrn i»flmum + t*fil tm 
jkhia irtm , 1 ' 1 

Sit anm AG BMim^ 'nierfimlcsfi^f&entla^dU 
nifis 


*PfirdUdtkm Tacitus. 

ABO, zeisfidfifrttH (f tt £ir>firalUttHtn, c+ Jitfjm t'/- 
gtfimem, fagicm intent J* Triafgath) t^fO^iSamfi- 
num re{hm,tffi arena A A fi*t 4Bg*U A B Q#ni (per is. 
prntti Ebminton) aqnaldrbstnirafafiUff, CB E: Ap- 
pgtentii tfimwm marnit difiaatsa vertfCila,anpatm-. 
jUnore afCwt illfmdifisMfia vtrtkalii mattrir, fmilu e- 
ritarens A l cftrunnerjmm dfiaiifewb^rmibatn or. 



tv am . Et \_.d N (fimih argument*) fiavm retfnm tjfi, 
t&tam tfi, iffim ^4 it arcusfine A ft N,«ngnU: h*ic£. 
eon/rapifisum,rfi aqualem: pimiroM DTE: ipvatirm 
mtatrif difiantu apparent* a vtwu- f^ari^r tanner, 
fieri defimian 11 Simllinm annum, f-fiiila di'hnltrvtr. 
eiralii, arenm hakt,fmilm iffi A X armluqut (for 
framtffim ) qnom rut tintm haltt Stunt rtHnj a rent /f- 
pr 1 in sit 


TArdiLitkm Stycl&is, 

HI fit in dues areas A G iJitiffpptrttaJfuaeartut 

AGMfi**** **fkiCB,data-Dice qaad-viertareaam 
pansslimn AG,efi G RMiashal-einrAuhtfUaturemnt 
arm AG B. Chorda jW-TiS-1» maSUrftper janEimx 0 * 
dr strtntm circuit, Z, diameter eimti : j Chordam 

A if, in pmtUo p E ufufiffn **tm f arsnm A & 

ftrmtutntthi) daa rt&*defimdoM{,ftTfr*di{*Urfi ed 
dnmtit*m . qutftwfAE&BH. Qaarf,vfumftcan. 
fiat ijfefnnm reHum tftnrjSbi cottierunMii. A E quh- 
dtm, aremt A G: & E ft v arr«i BG. EdaesUr thamfi- 
r*Ud/am<tcr A L ’ arthaiintkurfittmt ihardam A 8,*» 
fmttt A' . ^ Sltgcfmpraptrfftjbmum datafot/Afro- 



M ■■^jr'-rrr.r 

ffMiMi t ^ Si vmJtfi*r*t* fitiUMm , ptwfimi 
at op or tie uqnaMtk, trit obtr itru* f altera mm ■ Sit 
tuque A E, moimafi** B H: vadi & areUi A G, motor 
1 Cj. trA 


TdrA&iteHi 1 

farm I is wired J/fianii* virUCtiuMfinam r<8&fp*J 
*7{Hh mlntric verimtil dtfiarn* ApfermU I tandem 
hahetiil MO (findltlti ff/, Al artvt ) M \Jd>N,fin*M 
reBum,t^A F arcus. Red frfuftriuiitHendtmmt,tandem 
irntint hueam K^Ofirntm ttlSnm ejft motor is nojlrtr 
FurtllAxts t, ad Cprstcrtat* 1 <y tandem meat* t_A N, 
fiihim rt&MP> ejfe, minaris ttofir* Parollaxtti, ad £3 fra- 
ntnmlts - gnarr (per frimUm nefifum, & 

vndeemam qmnti Eltmniontm ) Eandvu tmFtnaha. 
Uhn ratitmmfin Hi rtflmt F W/fHN matvuMfinam 
rfftam PorallaxtM mfn*ris,qnam haterfinnrtl/uj rt>a. 
itris Jifianv* vaiitaiis Apparent#,, adjiutsm re&i mi. 
mrh Mffartniif diflaaiin - ru/ndt, fu duhuqnibuA 

dinqi di u(:fc i ELii£iitJn ?>[fPildUOOKII] f'arillJtlliHl 
inwrrj ifiuma Tesi lk ffllLthi £erti i^incifiltUr ciniul tl. 

duo Jjfl* tilt Jjunr hell fWijnMi Pvilkimr, finum TftiUTTI 

wtiiiwii, qita efl liti'Jii relsi Fiaiiirit a vwtieeJilUnfir Af|Hh 
rtwcu t td Jnmnrii ddlintit Afpirtniii, iSknim reduia. 
filvfd semmflrjjft rpfruir 

Admonldo. 

’Frwdtm BtaihemaUfmfKiBimr adomiiAwfftHTatir. 
nilmftea ld)ll imfedict car/un, ; fmt TIsrnmittam r*s VidlM 

(Vnlm^atymradrmCiTtaSriMTlMitdutrfi, tUji dillaalsai J 
twit* ApparMitt krieretf jfr| & Stiictn hup fa, A C K r & 
vf DS; fFStShret A31, & tA'B K,m t*itm tmiuni 
flanoi irtngrs 1 )Stua i#duetm Jmttfi Circuiti idtiiratihmui- 
J Marker qaidrm iff t femytr rruet; StOkf A C A f & 

Biiior A31. a- Ima ABE. Bidm aim almiJiQir ADS, 
^ A3 KSaii^O-listarrJkaJt B E ■ tnnjttkJa.4B E,m 
lamnihut eriupUnir, ptr^nnhpaihum ergafianiiku. 

!!’“ ' . .. FwfciCfk* 

HincnunifcAumiradEEiir; Siduarei tn vertical!- 
vm ApparF^dum -dibadarLLiii.Jkujui Piixnoincni 


Tdraft a tit us ^(jtkletfi. 

roil areu GB.chm mutmfnjwtit A E add It fit nets. 
Of artel ram m urminis noth rtptriri ■ ftr definitumem 
frattrfieri!data, £tidea,per qutotamfrimi katas,m 
mtmrii netic 1 q*ifiri£& S. RqriiJem,malar .- & S> 
miner. lsa,vl I fitfiUftrtk fiimt A £, M finnm B Ufient 
£ ads,.G mh antedsta triangnb A £ D,{f BHD redid*, 
guli Mas i/tgdlaraped,Prtraptfitas, & (ter i aprimi E- 
limcHUtrsrw} duat reliqiUS hah font s qaales, revest tpft £- 
qnuirgvh, FA idttiptr.efrftxiitfropmioAEM E H, ft- 
ant A dm D B . Frapartit aultm A £ M £H f trat tan. 
quam numtrt RM rmmvrttm $1 quart tfi ftopOrti* AD, 

*d DB> eH 

vtlofs R ad 
J, £\ CBtUni- 

tim, AS,ad 
BDfiitutR 
S,*dS. Tru 
if ate barnm 
quaiiuinm , 
ne/.t jfint, 

P?m*m t R 
S f qtndtm, 
pteettr d#tt 
rsiwem B, 

(J J (cx qnu 
hm empafi. r- .... 
art *H ) m- j,,.. 

tatcftumrnt t , f ■, 

nntem $ ax m qttnfufradiHafiiat.mtvs tft. Chorda da- 
ns qua A E, nata efi propter tram. A G t ifttme 

dfiAt tabula SipitamnAaUkfrdaram, fi^uarUirtlar. fa- 
hen din nfiB jy#ttvpftkki ptn Cjii pfimfimnu £8 an-, 
f'ff» 
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TaralUticus Ttycleus. 

tern B Kettle (mtdtrteiiketde AM)per latum trrtji 
dr Jails igtlnr 8 D.txb Ksriujn* D Kent salt. Uni¬ 
te tmfnptr femiJumitrt A A.rrsi ineagnlatZ A K teft- 
, mutt Jaaleiem z A.& A K. mete fr*t t vedt 
Crptr JifrimtPnim bnu Z jr, nets predict. Tneagu. 
Imtle^ntZ D rtUnngalai, Jatlelae.Z K.&D A\ 
In in at (egaiUjagalam DAK ,eafrui*m affott .pa ij 
pnmi Lnimr . £uqmdtm *J anetmar rtUet, tem luhtt 
frwparUeaem, if atm enm G L,ed itlem Cir.emfennU. 

ammatmedmedamtxvLimefrxUtrehilair . Atcun&b 

tar CL net v b*Uhtmr. *”*• AL (Jtmsd/e 

fiihttttreat AC 8 i eddedttu nfatlakl tnm ACat. 
tar. lpfedtmam.etteJcmertadimidll.fiaetxena b L. 
eUetM.rtltarfntt ertam C C^rgailam. Ttertfi tgstar tt. 
ctmmpertulmm tteUu Letektlar. £**JpMctieUrr at- 
f/wJW ^ tejfamataatrm&e.t gaadrmea- 
Jir jamntt , appiuert ad ertam [tmttircamftrmlia mne- 
O . n fiertm A T S.aetm.donJeltaiadaei trim AT,. 

(jr TB; .jaeramfiarntfrepartienlLiBeenlatiem Dam 

ismtet trtrrfi tnaa per’ueLam.famt tamer fttmurtam. 
ftr tali*. Set taim atetjfi tfi dtetmtinm siritli.pt' pear. 
tamT Irenftamtm.qaefitT G,fteert(had*m AM tr¬ 
eat ATS: 3*t & tf(0i A G E.tommuais lade&fe- 
eeitt mam A C B.msxerrmfemnnamfotatia: & dtfe 
tiff at i tx -Jam fan Kali'a treat fitlutt AG,&G B- 
amrtafiam,prtpmlimtbekbaal J*t*m, Qmmem .rr- 
ammfmajt fmai, (frnmann fans Jmrkm attaint A T. &■ T B ■ 
fir amp. (filar MMtm A Gt&CM, tafapradtllm ‘if** 
Urn , fnltrehtmm t ftmumamrftreplu, (jr rtlnqatter 
festal final mat i vtJHuti in fian f«*m perthupem. 
II £**Jf mat AG Bfntntfemu.teamfiatatu. Crdl- 
aidelar 1 a dmti treat AG.tfiGB (vt ceaftagu) htmel/i 
Cjj. farnlt 


TltFaUdtktn 

fumt faup.'iftf ne,finerl&*}, edfiaam if sat fattm 

tpartit iflrpnftrllrMt*. e^aAliUIil , Hr fid 

tmttm J fit" iemratil if Urn* Mfflfin 1 Jain*' . Irf- 

Mi til cM/iM wttiib pififilinJl vitutit z <f*t tjl fimitit. 

, i mfcrtasii t tr*f 4 f J Itatfat i" (tfttl tatral trial par. 
UcaltTti ) Wta mtjtj l fT aftntimf kt. fribftffnifL 
A i firm ; tt ik# dt- 

( r*, M & babtih JmfaHtfalitti artm tig. 
M 'lit, 4 dvtfi/aifiltaifatliljfit-daiinnafatfriii'. 

, ; ttStihmpfprrfrkarfiitatt atann , W- 

jrfff* Aktim tfrmiaMmftipWtrait in a. pi fttmtif) 
ft runlr*m iiirdtt "rat Jni.pt Uttit - M-iiqini 
tgilw ftinaiaia ftr t&tiam . & fttiuHam JtMidtpr 
pimam . lf**t£ mill, a irmiJia thrJ* mat J,Hi ,40. 
frrt i j crnjitiiina fwjiaiijt r HuaJtftmUnfnut nr. 
rtbi infi mtiltflictu, jtifit-ifatinUm JsmiirtiktrJt 
Mr (ml Jan i ^MtJiMlna rilmpttitr, pmJriltati 
ti/tfc isrs pHtpmff, imntMf: (. f; cAMti rtiktm *H»- 
fmir.lim. CtllrJrl* Warn txttaJti 

& ftmJMfinaia tiJfrtm fStciUmJipmai-tr4n t*im 

fiat i A!§crcK (LI yf mi e/1 ratir JlMtiinm* tf-v/a Jjlh.n.t/r 
ipipnm . , iX ^aft jimn IW- 
tftUm, imwat tJcHadJit item Jin , & ithmif*ff*r i*- 
emi tatan tjMi/fari ■ j wl etJtm refallct trial MU. 

. Mr. ^1 IrrMtoptnPwitar.rrnu ACB yt.pidetm.hi 
prttwtrtfXMi M'iai ■( C.wntrii, aJ( W» tnMt ft B.mJ 
anti .fat r.aJ*. r>& 4 pm I ti pip™* 40- 

mrn ■ *• laiem.tfiirum rrtfifanJr r &4ti*t (fitfifrt 

titrJtmiTtai4*li)frrit*ft* , Nth/pina 4iift.pta, 

padrtantriff r if. ftr ufxfmwit. 

innivf&lirit Pi ,- ^aimfiiitds t medf#*# tfmJt 

IvMhu 


Tamilaliens J\(uc leui. 

[vidtliiti Tt A.1 iptutriit litj.fut e iaUritrnJLt,fr* 
It at a I) Jf . hrm femtittmtur fiat Stani Wat 

[ tun fu J 01 * in ft * ptJrtMUlxr 

jfmtarwa. * p* mftr* qaiMtiiam JtmP* iJmrtla 
[mwm A Jfj f0t.ittt fit Itt 44 1. mtathmal Iptfam 
titanh*H £ t] iiftttips 1 H* uUlfatJnlthatu 
It K [faint!) 1 1 tfftf ) rtfaiU 0 i 
rtdixfMsJrtu. til, ftti Jtfff IbnttDX] patm fine. 
UnaJt (ftr ij prim L*i*i J mnltiflntnamtrnm lint* 
D K.ftrpwm uimmjraiaiBatMr iij Srttt* • ifardt- 

aid*pr rdJlftmlrrmaUm DZ\ 

tatant njj.tfftfinalAnaiatOriGL Hahn (in tifi 
Jem uMt) treat t/i.graJaam [mpalmifumvam 
44 [jhMttdv.m 10 ] tfatm Jtmt tx JmtJia jrtm Jatt.fii- 
intlfriJAnrs.-,miatatgraJai i 4 .ftmfaUpimt if. 
[fttatJn lu.Sirmfilnrtmtatr.C B.lttmttJtmUmJu 
artmJUt*] iff dm [CL,*rtnm) tJJe, vtamat grtJni j } . 
ftrapnU pimt p.lfiomdt 1 a iffifiertitglmi lattbilnr 
treat AG. 

Torifmd. j. 

SiduarumprrdHfkarum l J iralUiium diffcrcmufo* 
|,i.n Jit data,cogn«iuc, &: duaruin ddbnturuin a 
vcTriccApparctiniiman:iis,ctjjm cogma: Paral¬ 
laxes hkTmgulas pollccxhiben inrcyra4,diAinc- 
tilqur.iLLarum diitamuruxn pn>pri-»,CiU4 eft ma- 
nifrftum. 

'PrrfajvM <Bjrmamtmt 1 a. naff, Jtmmlhtni 3- rpHt. 

I*, kmmi r*- rrttcnrw. (r Jtaxtm ^m^lhattfUtf}. t)M*m 

A. pc sdmagirt.i "fimJitptamfrt arktrfat JSmm . 

Vr9f»f xxtj. 

Si dau funic differentia duoiom arcuum oiro pto- 
paroone 


TiiraUatieus ZhQttlem. 

jjordaric fictkiucn ruunimjVBcnme mtiam rega> 
tuitiitbebmir. 

but fttw J i7,o' G E, iratirmintiii (nitlit fur¬ 
fur : miner j, pit ft G b.ftrs tttfjctu t A G.fil£*radbffe- 
r enifj fit due t trim viihiUtt A 0 . Ftrxm.^ (mat, lx- 
&r*i dtttm frepert teatm-Dirt ped vttrfy tnmm ntint 
rtiiriar . inteitt tamper Qjrrmhum timmeawsr- 
tk*0* di/htfam i & rtatram urn tt rtilt : n j f irifr 

iffAtfinUt ,■ Jitmttitm tmm (irmti c J, ei**fkli<ns. 
h Jtii't turf ft rmdstmti tr Z id ; final itteninm A er- 
tPtgtruillff.ia fawire L. Apandit A if BfthrM A 9, 
ttnantemHutf ) dam ftr padHMivti A D, & B E.tddi- 
iiwttrnm dtfamJeat. ^^ i*nHit tffe dtts> fiani,triu m 
A Gy&G R. Strtjfjdt rpdfiaftiaf xptlts . lx tff, fre- 
ftrttt[unarm dtU t fiwritfreperlie Mjnetifnth - ttu.fft 
eemmane w 

fsUttlMm, 

mvGB, 

eTptvU 

mid AT. 

Tempi i 

igrlltr A- 
£ f j me 
prr&ypt 
tfmfim) n 

ft minted- - 

ftrtpdj xrte j rtfidni medktMjfrm feiUm $ G, miner, 
eigniiiu mt. Cm femme 4 S t xtann,aditttrit ■' fTadu 
tit At SMI A G 4 7*<tifrA*gttrtiii. C Si itirietttrfitNiim, 
mtdtr rrh^necxiittrit. fit (verli^4lrx}erfP r ateietii, 
A G.final, taJwfittnMrm mtnsrb.&G. AiffiaJatarj 
txfirtn A tifiifiii rtJh K T. tijM/tlir if ft 3 £,Tn&4 Pate 
2Xr 



TjfoILjtuni 2\(uclcuL 

iKl fix.ftryj ^rnuJUkateram.MijMrdtftxbrtimtM 
E P. radk&(ftr i a prim EUrntxitra/tngaitu F. BK. 
rules itaMner < regale £ D K.rtQt txUltate . Ft 
tdtnnnks A 3 e.. rtdam jxptrJrt: 4 nl% eitafei. f/t- 
dalleaatem Unreel- A, ftr B, indrptHUtx fetttpmnih 
9: rrr! rtldfae, angaita aped 5, e.atei ( ex shoe pertt 
iuuet L.ieajhmm.) Camjffit eaga/ai bEC.ttihu. 



1 

\JLx —\ 

K. \ 

L \ 

0 . 

k l 

j 


Lints dtOe A B, fetirperrrUe, mixttet cam Late T G, 
eper tarifftitagiU (per y.pefitdeli ) need fit! tn pnrdfa 
11. Jfmeaism Uttarjreperite J p fed 01 , Jets rjf in 
namnrtf tern tt ft nr mm : per Caratlsnam ^aune promt 
hetm ifti fiat X, (ySS if as it m,nut tr mm men S. Hue. 
ram difftrtatu fit X. EU ealtm (per [tcaaJtm (T gaer- 
umftui.tfi UgHtnt) Element h am j f> tpertie.t p.rJ 
3 £ (driJte Ji.edS j len^aem AH^e H B. $arrtjtf 
Oj. latril.m. 


TaraUaticKS (ucleut. 

iam(hm,a B.edt ll.fieat Jrfenatuaxmeramm ( K& 
S ) vldAaxt Medlpfam mrnttttmmtram ,S. Cam} tret 
btram fmen Met am fttyruansiiamRat Je1 1 , mauram 
aamtratXi&nameratS . ^Cberda ABl^aem emu 
(ami M/lifulfrr 7eWl pmai, eM CberJtr i. PapLue. 
dr trim (ini rtU Si mtJktetti ipfmi ertm predatnar lata 
Clurde taltgrt meat J rrrt & faerie priferumelrifild. 



TaraUaticut J\«f lens. 

vd quacunqj alia,data Parallax^ cum Apparcmc 
difbnru venicali, ciufdem Parallaxeos proprlt. 
n«sn cognira quidem ^Plucnoracnii terra diifan* 
tii. 

jtjfnufix. t. 

Hinc Peurtiacbij votii fatifftcae pofTumo v quLjo. 

mmutoiuClujriiajn,macitcrnonKabtn ,quc- 
rchatur,tn fine libdlifui,dcS4uabu*&Cliordi«. 
Quz (inquirille) fi halKrcfur,omnciChoida’, 
arcuumaltonun, vmdiercftcntnotx, 

JpfxnJtx. j. 

Similircr,cx proprictatibus hilcc Cc (in Tmnguli* 
A C «, A D B, A BO, A n N, & ah)$Scbemati- 
bus^dcmonftratisrqualia infcrivlcmoullranquc 
aba pdOInr s turn Tbcoremata, rum Prnblonara 
(ad naftrum inftiturum ncccfliria)fufiu» cxplica- 
bimui ,in co,qu^in(Deo fauentcjde Pbznomc- 
no ifto mirabibjcdcir ftaruimuslibro. 

Six 4 Mirm fit fitrumtmrsriOpttetimtr, ehtmXtlfre- 
tixe.vildtflLiLi. (effrclnpime) vuhnpejf+t 1 pup* ml* 
tuteoni .fipiMtj, Imamu,pn /}>(»,ti \*Ut. styxe fetifu frft 
prthiS.Kt. Rtridjn it fit emtme (vrriatiiflrdnfio: ) asm v- 
fmfrtjMtnut’i,f*i AoMfMim rmmrm ( Cote oafcnmnL ) rtrfJ" 
f’txtm . %Ar&mu mega* in bo. fianUafj, txtmiKiamto 
CeMifm.hr SiuJufi/,),ir 0 r*enrr*rtJtrmuM*i. Ct (tut nifi 
mSji Itm tjfim reiaf.ni 0 t,ijaejm tt etiereu ijmtem Mtctf tJ- 
tnh .• hermm hit M»un»m .trMiilicxm et^aem txintt.fi'Ute- 
ticinMnr**. tx i<tu tihio 1 'bebtmtn 1 eJmu-eadi,amine Ar- 
ftrtuuit Pereileutnm. 

D.iiii Adntonitio. 


T^rjUjticus 

*Jtgrtj[Xi, radhtm flat qeilnlem . tHiaJt <J4rJf*fMM 
ftiaitam In lafrwmftr fiatm Itima malitfiite dr {**■ 
Jr.In* dink nr raJ.rrm rim rli.rtam : el 
MtfM , ktarJiam errant Jeifum tmistat .-<► trfOt/pwtta^er- 
tm aonr* ftafifm . ^Prt & dJm M fi *JJtJtre 1 me. 
mm ii-tam tfnefilMm wMmtrelt .. q Imtetmfk Sene. 
InrfrtpvtH finw e*trtr Atl.aJ JtMnm mai l 
et.ei r/rj&j [ AB\ dfiftrats j u imMM, iiAO.t* A 1^1 
tt greiemm.tiaimcmaJa.rtt Pftfirtpiie j* t 
eitf.iB 7 . Mvirtfil.ti^U»reivfJ,peril,ftidMl.inr- 
iar sfttfS.ftwdihiJrprr r ,tamajfteei ftr*! Smn, 
futurtMtl. Harr *M*wirJu1rtfm chmle A BijAtiut 
IB l- j 4* t ft fall ear .t t* 4 jdm-e fidturi ft - turn 

reBtfe i B H\ tej at . up- CjJ #j i t * -xmaat n? jtf#,- 

t*A M 4*4 hA^u pet Tarn [ A if, fftettenfer 
/fJJSMJ tti- leiiti eJJe^nJrrtmm .O'ifJ (StMMrT*. 
Sun J yreJiit fltfttlfU cdtifartimr t i f.lf H.Uif. 
Ilatar X fmJreUttlf 11 ttj uftri l¥fi >JZtm** J 
ipnamffT**. flrtwdrFitlfrftti*\i(td §*;e*.ptrS*tn 
freJmemtaT rtifUtwir.qasJimieftftiipfi lW J} 

rent*! jrif t.ftH.fiata'ffilp ft areas .V G :ptfiT-fri- 
m feMti t nfaj 

fnmfram 4 *, it par U M. it -gradwii 

mearliteum fGgF it fir-f a. inmeddtM Affuf, 
u-mt JI (t t xsfit ■ ;vii**i 1 j (it; et m -irtiri0ai 

freJai,ff.fir ft. Jr uniat i aMpnteirt*r erfr* l A G.[ 

p'l T‘£ Ljiiu .f H.iyB £i>u Aaitf*rfi*rpmi, 


Twifma. ^ 

Msnifrfhim eriam <n ikNx dS n PariU»*liuU £^1151^ 
r iciliime CMnpafii. vd a rvgnii iimtmfilani Mi- 
rhnnjici£4* wmjHAirMi eturigr pdfr^tAikm, 
Wl 


Tfsrallrtictis 

Admonitio. 

Central sairmHnatjqu mi Mffl idea* uHm ptr. 
rHi: vrltaftiti* finer ft *st J xome ti. n*n few atvfititft 
tadiJxU.pmdtMSixjf (tsmrwete,ft* eadnahw d*Ue. 
mm Ittpittam #rs/ij* aunbiifat fewtri. 

Epilogue 
VLtut paa ft, ijfi Tioe (Ihthn, 
m>*tf.tTLq H 0 F [|J* far* t*tmr}tem MfiJi.r'n'wJMTb ffMatc 

twnt* ■ b Lammt . ifToatrm In If U hfriifi-exJi 

T tttrntmrJxm ^areilfifeairittfUri - rr- 

boi.JmmoiMfMiHikxihm . tt*™* tame 'Peij3exfMm.tr 
ufaTmiMte'h'Mirlti.aatiiimetTifl'rnrjpe r Sri+tt<ta<f r 
ZmJ ofMfMrtfi , ^rJrmJam ntgaimm. IwIbmmtmtaiM 
Mltahl epUj/lmam f Be W« nnmram Stmiatimitr*, f*nr 
3aWfriro KMStmt t Tur41, .tarram #rr#ti*r txtraje. Jifoif- 
tam.. t Irt c*c, ripfait*, laua AyiiffaJ, 

rffatudiain&nemwH* adHuhaJm. Cw^micwa- 
OirttKiAeli/p f.iiJ-l-i,. tacMwtimwhlif- cm file* C#tt- 
i/u U*tm 'FU****.!*), yeimpt rMtrtdJiia Piffept**, CutJr. 

ttnnHHjfaJnfiiJtflMmtifim** nJJotja- 
(miii .■ 5) A, ed pmJmplwtrme n annUehe . r™ Caltfltum 

flWHtwm-.'l, vtfSahAlltliwmVhaaamrmmnm i Gaafit.fmf. 

-Di flmdm , cW«Hf admit . Sl-nrwii , A/***#* . imgr 
i/Otraffimtisnedmi ■ £f*am 

irf.phepeUlm 1 minehkiM i \MMn.( *pt r/^ mmrj 

tmxtimfmn aamrru^tt.eftfiSmxJemftrr 
frrrexmv . j miatrf* t hcM aJmdexk 
TtfMsm\ ( fM verdnAitwitter 
taxarri mriw ) rtiai iffet 
ixfl/tef* feadfmtmr 

Aftreitjrnem. 

VilrtWl iftterim, Ajiiili 

T m^. ^Lkboh Miikhffcii. 

1 oito. 


[Courtesy Yale Medical Library, New Haven CT] 
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Definition of parallax 

Parallax is the angle between 
the lines that join a heavenly body 
to two different points of observation. 

Geocentric parallax is the angle between 
the line joining one’s location and a heavenly body 
and the line joining the center of the earth and that heavenly body. 



Synopsis of: A Certain Essence of Parallax 

Dee’s work on the mathematics of parallax was often put in a single binding with the 
work of Thomas Digges’s entitled Alae seu scaleae mathematicae, meaning “Mathematical 
Wings or Scales” (how he graphically visualized his trigonometric theorems). 

The famous mathematician Leonard Digges (1520-1559) died when Thomas (1546-1595) 
was only 14, and Dee had become Thomas’ “mathematical father.” 

Both Dee and Thomas Digges were inspired to write about Parallax when a “new star” 

(or supernova) appeared in the sky in 1572. But Robert Goulding and Stephen Johnston assert 
that these two friends had different motives for writing about parallax. 

Digges was a Copernicus enthusiast and wanted to use his mathematical findings to pro¬ 
mote Copernicus’ heliocentric ideas. 

Dee steered clear of the controversial Copernican theories and emphasized how under¬ 
standing of parallax was was important in the astronomy involved in astrology. 

[Robert Goulding, Wings (or Stairs) to the Heavens, 

The Parallactic Treatises of John Dee and Thomas Digges. 

Stephen Johnston, Like Father, Like Son? 

John Dee, homas Digges And the Identity of the Mathematician 

In 

John Dee: Interdisciplinary Studies in English Renaissance Thought , 
edited by Stephen Clucas, pp. 41-84] 
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General and Rare Memorials 
pertaining to the Perfect Art of Navigation 



5 NERAL AND RARE MEMORIALS 

pertayning to the Perfect Arte of 

NAVIGATION* 

Annexed /p Paradoxal Cuntptts , in PUyne: 
now firft published: 24. yercs, after the firft 

Inuention thereof. , 




1577 

Original in 
Elizabethan 
English 
(modern¬ 
ization not 
provided) 
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A neceflary Aduertifemcnt, 

by an vnktiown frrnid , giuen to the modeft, 
and godty Readers: who alfo carefully defire 
die ptorperous State of the Common wealth, 

fifibu B lYTltH Kingdom, anJ 

the PetillciK S K v s, i t 11 

th|CKo£ 

Amentable and irkefome, 
are elide our drery da yes: 

(my welbeloued Cmitri- 

man } Seeing the conditi- 
/ o 

ons or to to many, are be- 
come fuch, as, to be to to 
curious of other * Mens 
dooings: As though, they 

_ them Jellies, were fuperha- ^*ZZ 1 Z 

bundandy perfect: or dwelt m Security, of not be- 
yng.ac any tyme, hereafter, either fumeyedjOr con¬ 
trolled for their own. 

May, feeing the fubulty and impudency of ‘feme, 2. 
is fuch,that they can,and dare,cunningly and craf¬ 
tily, comiey to them Jciues (or, to whom they lift) 
the Tide and Imereft of die thanks and commen¬ 
dation, due to other Men: who arc not ofib brafeft 
vifages,as to pradtife fiich ambitious fetches for diem j 
felues, or to procure luch malicious Diigraces, to o- *?"'*■ 
ther : But are of that myldencs of Spiute, as, Pa¬ 
tiently TO ATTEND THE END, 

which foal! reueale die Verity; when ? iuft 
gwerdon, foall to euery Man be diftributed , ac¬ 
cordingly. 

And thirdly 7 Seeing, Ibme are fb doggedly vio- 3* 
lent, and vaynglorfoully doting, that they can not 

A. ij. like. 



temq; Publicam procurandam, ac promouendam, 
expedinfsimc & potentifsim£ . Which , God graunt. 
Amen. 



phirfrfbM- Tm - 


^A*/dV«-Si 


u 1 r 1 

"b"“ # d3£l.h 

(.VjprUfIJku-1 


Vdpra«tJk.i-Tk.M^ft*»4 { WrfTJT 


The Epistle in Meter , (annexed in the end of this 
by the Mechanicien fent , after that the 
vnknown Frecnd had( at his own charges , and with 
his careful Tnu ail concurrent,) put the fore fay d two 
Treatifes , in Trint: <? deliuered again into the hands 
of the fayd Mechanicien, the whole lmprefsion therof. 

The diuers Intents and purpofes of which Epiftle, 
are eafily to he perceiued. Ther fore, yf 
to haue fayd thus much , was 
neceffary , the fame alfo 
mayfuff ice. 



To THE RIGHT WORSHIPFVL M. CHRISTOPHER 
Hatton , Efquycr , Capitayn of her Maicftics 

Garde , and lentUnun ef her Pruty chamber. 


Dee’s wordplay 
on his friend’s name, 
Sir Edward Dyer 


\J F Triuat wealth, he leef and deere, 

1 To any Wight , of Brytifh Soyl: 
Ought PublikJWeale , haue any peere ? 
T 9 that, is dueyalllVeakh and ToyL 

tv herofy fuch Lore as I ( of* late ,) 
Hauelerndy andfor Security, 

‘By Godly means, to Garde this State, 

To you I fend, now, carefully. 

Vnto the Gardians ,moft wife, 

<*yfnd Sacred Senate or Chief Towr, 
l dur ft not offer this Aduife, 

( So homely writ,)for fear of Lowr . 

‘But, at your will , and difereet choyce, 

To beep by you 9 or to imp arte, 
lleaue this jealous Publik voycc; 

You will accept Jo fimple parte . 

Mlnflruftors freend did warrant me. 

You would fo do, as he did his: 

*£• That * Redy freend , can witnes he. 

For Higher States, what written is: 

Of Gratefulnesydue Argument. 
Yfgreeuous wound , ofJbfandrous Darte, 
At length to cure, they will he bent, 
Mlnjtrullor , then , will doo his parte, 

In ernefl wife , ItyioW right well: 

JA(g Merit ffaU forgotten ly. 

Thus much , I thought , was good to tell: 
Godgrauntyou Bits, aboue the S{y. 


h*TO THE RIGHT WOR- 

Ihipfujl, diforece, and finguterfeuorer * of all 

good Arte*, and Science? ,jVf\ Chrijhphcr Hutton 
Efquier 1 CzfLfriri of her Maipflics OiFdc, and 
leadsman of her priuy Chimbct, 


my dun full good will reward your 
3wi m 


Otonely n 

fWddhip , mi J my grear defirc > to doo fgjnc 
rhiiig bdiciictiill iu thii uiyNaEitie Ctiiitr^;But 
illio , ^ cenairt fthiging IfEdignatioii , jj^jyLdl 
djt ImpudutiC Astcaopt of fu eh , as vfe. wroog- 
fwtly 10 chsUenugc 10 Them lelocs , OLlrtr mens 
TravUitw , (and no? hahJc to ytld any Ijigcni- 
our inuenrion of their ownjh^nc , . 

fern, forced me , to doo my Indcuor , for" the Z 

puhiilliing of ihjs (h-an^e IitUrkimear, with t!)o 
"turtle of the true ltincsitot iherof , arHtfii L cd r 
And htonUy to dediorc my fimple Iitdurtry herein your worrtiips pro- 
EeiftiLin, Trultyng you will rtse rather accept die|la.me > fcj 
^ "" J "’ l ftoin ' ' ' 



'fyngfas h werej 

a Crum . tojnyfiMac Conremaiponj f^Ln feun hhpIcntjfLrll TabIt.,whom 
( 1 atn ilTirtcd jyou J-oo dertly smd linccreiy , Luili h ua and clVeitie ; af 
ty«Jj, ofyoirr nwsi muH tuneati^ difeolttifjii toward ail men, mch whom 
your worship-harh to doo r is alfo,foe fiiodry his Vttmes , and evcelJent 
SldU , in many Arts,and Sciaicci , Wherewith die higheft hatli very 
gradoully hleued hiiu . Tor whicli hts liab-iTftifl , and Talent, he is all 
rt'iyas molt humbly thankfult, to the- aocly Authur , aod L'iner , n ! all 
goodnM and wifedorne . Verdy , lot thclc ii . ytres ( at the ieall) I 
Kane had the Icndcuun In grtai admlriELDti r A* well for hit forefayd 
esccjlmcit in^riod Jean fog t fo indged c£, lorip fins , by the learned T fo 
fun dry Nation* J As, for his moll ready Csirtefre m Communicating or 
conferring 10 and with fiich , a* duly require hhAduifo, Opinion, or 
luikaneiiE , hi arty Science t Arte or Praditife , wherein he hath had 
any fijcculation or ^xcrtifo . Sut Ft Ctitnmetdatloflf, chefc , a|E: liongh 
thw ber ^reai , (and nre , in any SuidfoiM IcmJenun of this Kingdom, 
eh ; )Yet , neither foe fame , imr ten wities ^ great^.fowttdS^ lowd 
dbottt Jti$ caret , for ihcfe many ytret pnlt } haue at my iynie , or yet 
doo , any one pyns poini * pnfvp his hare > vayiiglodoufly ; hue hatter, 
and doo tnaliC bini more Ioy[iilty thankfah , toihe kfogly andfote gltLcr,, 
of Rjdi hiiercjt Tulenr r So great, *s xrj not* fmt, & ^ f8t 

If fie * rXiflimtftt tifttinnt w non e(jf fsrrt* ^Mag.Oilkiinti RtruiH £fjU- 

rstfFT . ( As rhat pmdent Athcuie^hen Goueruar r Pifitfa 3 fayd, H 
Punch ft ; Cortimeaidisjg ihem , that manfully iud fpent ihclr 
lines, hi foe lire ivarres , then : > 4^“™ t tnditm Uadtt'tjft 

iftodi\4i i ifrfidml rxaitntti w/Mf . Ut/dit Mtw « vf% tehrfdhjki jiffrt , £4. j + 
dona £4 ditvMjp ? y Mt . l.^Wj ft qn-t^ futyr fef{i. tfUtmOlHr r St ctMaori 

ditmmr, hnudmt j non credunt . 

Tf ter fore , pardon me (■ I hddech your worfoip } Yf in rclnrafong 
here and there ('elauttffogfy ) fomc pa inn. ofl'iis due CornmcodaTion!, 

Ad, tlpsk 
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oi\ that lcntlcman } 10 aDunoiijiuy v 

doth make no lcs account of your Worflup, then the lufocc ot ducifoll 
and perfect Amide rcqiurcth . Which is a thing very rare( now a dayes) 
any where to be found . And for better proof of the Premises:, (by your 
lcauc , and with your patience ) I will,here,truly and briefly Note fuch 
matter vnto you , as neither ( Withall) is impertinent to this Para - 
doxali Inftrument ,no>v ,fcft publifocd: nor mete to be let P as( in a 
manner ) vnknown ,■ and vttcrly vnrccorded. 

For, whereas, about, $. or 4 . monthes laft paft , a vertuous * 
M.M. Lek. lcntlcman and Marchant, with zealous Intent, for the Auaunccmcnr of 
God his glory , and the great Commodity, and honor of this kingdom, 
procured vnto him , Worihipfull ,yca and HonoraMc Ayde alfo : to fee 
forth Ships, for a Nonhwett Difcouew: And (hortly after , there came 
abrode , in Print , a little Englilh book , containing fomc probable rca- 
fons , tending to the perfwafton of the lame Cours and voyage : Li die 
Epiftlc of which little book , no fmall pccc of Credit ( for the Attempt 
to be liked of) was afetibed to tM . Dee his ludgement, (as , there , is 
to he fonc) fet down, in his Mathcmaticall Prxfacc, with the En<j 
glifh F.uclidc , publirticd : So it came to pas , that it was his wur- 
ihipfull freend ( lM . Edward Dyer) his fortune , Firft, to Aducrcifo hin» 
(as he told me) both of the fayd book , by the Title therof: and of hil 
Name, in the forefoyd EpifUe ( to good purpofc ) vfod . Whereupon ,* 
he, calling to Remembrance his old Atlanticall Difcourfes , to thd 
folf fame purpofc (at the fayd M . Dyer his requeft) alinofl ten ycrcs fins,' 
let down in writyng : And pending throughly all realons and allegations 
(both Pro and Court )now , in the fayd Pamphlet exprefled : did, nuth- 
with , by euery Article therof, in the Margcnt, Note their value , or 
imperfection. And, ftraight way , after that , made a new CoUe&ioii, 
for the lame voyage , very probable . And thirdly (the fame day) writ, 
18 . new Cotilidcrations of his own: very plcafant , in probability , for 
an other voyage of Difcoucty:(in rcfpcA of Safctie,Nerenes,and Conl- 
«U(ct moditic ) nothing inferior to that, v/nich they , * now , hauc vndettt- 
* ll,<f ken , God fond tnem good fpcdc. 

And , M . Dec , being thus furnilhcd , afwcil to maintcin proba¬ 
bly his former ludgement ( by . Gafioyn recited , in tlic fotefayd Epi- 
filc) and intending to geue thofo his , 18 . new and very ftraunge Articles 
of Crinfideration , to him or them , whom he ihould detnc apt and de¬ 
li rous to furdcr the foyd Difcouery (uo lcs , tlicn this, was by a difcrete. 
caiefull, diligent, and conftant Procurer,follower and furderer, brought 
to the prefont execution ) : And alfo , purpofine frcendly toexamin, and 
faithfully to Inftruft 'JAl . Cspit tun Frobtfbft , ami M . chrijlefber HaU, and 
other , that ihould hauc the chardge about the fayd Nprthwcft Dift 
COUCry ( As he was , partly by the tight' worihipfull Sir Leane/l Ducket 
Knight, and partly by M. Frohfier hith'jelf, before that, requefted to 
doo ) made , tlicn , no delay , to repavr to the Mofchouv houfc: 

Where, 


furththc *' 

XuuebA 


Monmhie , Pag, 

Where he found hip folf courreoufly and very wotildjifrilly enter reined .- 
And at that cyme of his abode tilcrt,' and after 1 bat , at fondrv other 

X mej, ofhis Kcfotr, thither find to their Ships he preceded fe Srith 
cm, according fo his Intent; andpftdfored them, fomiich according: 

Ipihcif dclTre :' 17 iat he finding tha n , quick of apprehension .and likely tn 
Thankful!!, for his pichy ini 1 
—rft't** tr 1 * * f* 0 Nfr*i vtt/trt . ■ ’ Hmfliiifl of them: And they j findj ng 

■ham- { aboue their expedition) fidt 
folia And (more then could be wiihed 
for) Careful], for their well doing, 
infoft tbeireommccidableandliono- 
ip-blc Attempt: both thcorw and the 
other, became very forry of their fo 
bte .acquaintance and conference, 
lor theft their weighty affaires furde- 
ring : And greatly mdWd their want . 

.of tyme jfnfficienE for the Conffmet 
Wsifrittt/pafljwntet if thi Pcrfttt Art itpc^i J 
if Msutir titan kimrng at his fLands. 

Such pointej means), as needed 
either great knowledge in 1 he Stirtea 



Of expert Skill > of nmiyC**Ja at* tfteti Such points (I fay) CO 

their affaires', mid the PerfeS Art tfpttitigstiM , incident r ]]C very aptly, 
could right willingly wold hiue dealt svith them in: Yfthac pinch of 
tyme,. wold hme fo permitted >For ,it is very cuidenr, by his ddqiption 
cf the Perfect Art of Ntoigitim{\n !iis fordayd MxhriftnuUl trsfsai ifccli 
red)'audalfo, common icafon,and diyly experience,wj]] confinne the 
famiJ ■ that, not ondy, fochfkill and furniture, as both Jicre 1$ rdieiLl'c-d, 
and in that Prafotc is fpccificd : But, other alfo , js moft ncdcl'ull for' 
him to be fraught withall, that' Hull U allowed:foe an CXict tiydnm. 
pbee, fyks-Mnor, Anke^fkf ,*r Grshi-Pybt&wtHtf.foh anlucompa- 
tabic Jw&fb Mo-Wily, as, this B a yt ! * k I wt * * hath bcnc t Yea, as 
tt,yet j’lv: oir, rathet, as it may r &(of right) oi£ht to he: As I hauc 
bene informed by him , who can reafonably declare how: 


I Jiaue heard , often and moII.Awc«t- 
■Y y. hartily • VVjih t Thar all manner of pprions 
paJiing, or h-cquemm^ any our Seas appropriate: 
many wayes, next enuiromng England , frh- 
« Scotland* rnight,^,,'in conuement & ho- 
nor able fort (at ail tyfnes;) at theCommandement 
i'dcr (by -Beck or Chech) of A-'ly? a v y-Ro y- ^ 
AWt-o^Tliree;^(cpr^ Tall Ships y(or Jr&fe - ) but 

fewer:'and they, rob« veryw^h appoyiv 

A.ij. ted. 




f>ir-L Aid: fer- 
irifleuf nie F f* 
Tt-M SVY, 




O’ 


Jtii ft***. 


Jtrftrit flit* 
kbiHi,Viu j 


The 

ted, diroughly manned, 4 nd JhfEicieritly uttaikd 

Tfie PhbliE Comir ad flits wkfltof, woyWbc, 

fa cr^4i and TtiRpy , all the Sdhfo&t prat* 

Ntik Kiucdomc 5 ^ cua---, ) bits ilic day and home, therein v 

rudi'BEHriTMKt poliuk Qrdet, was. (in fo good Time and Oppofmfotie ) 
takttnh anJ cftaUlhcd * And dic^c focm , not <mcTy mo(E worthy jud 
Ifoyatl GtMmMciii but alfo llerofoidl Magiftrircs, who luut hid fo U- 
thtW Care for the CquoaauinaJtifi; and moil wifely, piocurcd fo w ntrtit 

«i Thit, hcnocfcjtvraril, neither fmv, Dtnmrk . sSf*m r 
norVv othcrCuniry, cut lunw fuch libcir/, fur Iimafion, ut to 
tujil Oonfbnjdc^or Ayd^any way jTtanlportmgr ra ar.uoy the bfolkd 
Se«e of out Tonquillitic t as, either they hmt (in nines P aA) W. Or 
eh ,may haut, ^ hfflEocuer they n i» forget, or conismne, the UWer- 
ttmc of their (Worn, or prtteiulcd Antitie. 

^[Belides thac, l report me to ill Eti^ttfh i_n fivdjnn (Siyd lit) 

of how eoL it value K them , and ConfcqueTiily , 10 the rMWenh , of 
this iSnldom.. fuch 1 sttmtie were r Wkiby, both oumwA ,StlinMie- 
vxd ( continuaJ.lv } their Marchantlike Ships ( many or few , exjt or 
fmall) imy 3 so mir Seat, and ftmcwiai: farder, pis muetly vtipilled, v n - 
ijxjvltd and vntakcit, by PiTarer 3 oe othet, m time o-f TcSCC . 

the w&dnm and purpofc of due moh polilik Lawmaker, JCmj. 
may, herein, 10 vs,be 2 litlfieieiii Aduettiicment. Tor, * Minot;out- 
wjfo*m term, ^ jSh'hw , Offm fofoii. Ft Am*#* tfta$ maxi 

past dm xMsra, mu Mm ( .i.GrAtxm} Wc*tf/r .■ Ft jtegtu- 
ttir itt cytla&k* , &pmm mtfsrw vrkmts u* ilk* hud fat , Ckm 

inJe tint fit cm*: &filw fiu uAr/htirts mfitiMjpet r /frPridandi cou- 
J'uetiJtfiLicni (fid mjtMMtm *3 ) , i mmffhiB: 

tm tsufeHjhtt, vr vcclfeJti & Redditiu Mfiptmiirtet > 

What Abundance of Moiw,iteWjJoft by Afforancc, gltuuijOr taken, 
would by this meincs, alfo, be greatly one of danger? 

qi And Third l)’j how mwty rotn (hefi>re time of vr^etit nedc)(vnJ 4 
thus ,bc made very skilfidl, fo ill ibcforcfayd Seas, and Sea Coaflstiti 
their ClianneL knowing, in Soundings all duct 7 In ^od marks caking, 
for auwdbkg dajeacs , in:go«l Harbytcnuhs witeom , in Etwid Lan> 
din^H afTiiying , In die curin' bfths ant! ffodi obforning , and all dthet 
ptutuc flLhiifo% learning, which to the Perftrf Ar? f Xxftiiriwn t arte¬ 
ry iiccefTary: Whcfoy, they may b= foe hcacr liable fo bit diuidqd ipd 
difoibutd, fn a crcater Nat^' n vdih.tfougc of MaiAci«hip or PyJotage; 
in tyrtie of great node ?■ 

Kir j this Art ifNaHlgMtiB&M requitedt a great skill 'and iudntby + Arid, 
Yf, 1000 yerci fiuce>ir was found true., amopg U«^that s Art 
rtf ettim Kei N au ti c*, ' * W -■ drfctt*r ikittr-i;rA it a exit-xff 

eUfjt itt rantfilm , tsr* interdtlftr , Hr dtter fnd ftp afxtiuri How npucti 
more, now , in ouV diyes , may k be truly bffirtiYfed; 'Wfocn.ft fs^n 
tvBwitw unite , ( in particular skill - 1 iinfo ]iij>cnioivi teats ) augh™']ted * 
then it was , fo'ihofo dayes fo They 0/ thi^Nmty , itioufo ojKH,c) J nies 
d&V -iv (hecte ilit Pijnv -Sovmdbuf and Serthers of bur Ctoiieflb, 

Plate. 


cS^fomrrJjte* Pag. p 

flats , banks 7 Pyts , firt - -And fo > very diligently, dedphrlng out 
Sea Coafts 1 Yea and in foe Ryder of Thames alfo : ofoemhile, 
vp to foe Station of foe Grand Nauy Roy all« And likewifc, vc- c 
sy often , mete wifo theabhominable Thenes , that Hole our Come, 
and vinailes , front fun-dty' our Coafls : to die great liinderancc of the' 

Pubiik plenty of England - And thclcTheues , are,hofoSub- 
iedts and ftsrreytiers ; and my often > and to ro euidcutly feue ( and 
gci\em% tminnured h : but, as yet , not redrefled : fo; all die giiod 5i 
wife Order , by the mol honorable Scnat of the Priuy Coun- 
fayll , taken fociein, 

^Fourtbly , how many Thoufands , t>f Soldyers , (of all Degree.?^ 
arid ape ages of then) wold be , hy this roeines ,110c ouly hardned . well 
to broke all rage and difeurbance oFSci, and endure healthfully aH hard- 
ncs of lodging; and dyet there , but alfo wold be well po^ifod ,and cafi- 
|y tnyned vp y to great pcrfciftion of vndciftanding all miner of fight and 
Seruice at Sea ? 5 o that , fo time of great nedt , chat expert and har¬ 
dy Ctuc oFfomc Thoufands of Sea Tuldiers , wold be ro this Kcalme 
a Trcalor incomparable , And, who Juiowefo not , svhat daungerit is, 

10 rime of great nede , cither to vie all fire fh Water Soldyers ; Or, 10 
be a fortnight tn presiding a licrlc Company of Otmigsibamms .■ taken vp. 
on the Hidden, to ferue at Sea/For, our ordinary Land mu Acts, are ge¬ 
nerally intended , ttf,now maybe fpared , to be employed mherwLfe , if 
nede be . I think , 1 bane fo hatdl, out of feme book * written Dt 4 ^* 
pttbtlM . 

5How many Hundreds of luffy and handfomc Men , wold be(this J* 

way) well occupied ; and haue needfud maintenance : Which , now , arc 
cither Idle s or, want folk nance : or, hath ; In co to many places 3 of this 
retiownictl Monarchy ? 

f Moreover , what a Cumfort and Saucgard , will ft , or may 6, 
it be , to foe whole Realme^o bane foe great Advantage of fo ma¬ 
ny warlike Ships , fo well manned and appointed { for all afTuyes) at 
all bnitres , ready lo affront ftraight way 7 fee on , and ouenhrow , any 
fudden or priuy forrcynTrcchery : by Sea (directly , otindfteft- 
hy) attempted agaynCt this loipirc : in any Coafi or pirretherof f For, 
fudden fotnein Attempts (foai ts to fay , vnknowen or vnhard of to 
V5 } _ before dicir Rcadynti) can noe be done 7 with great power = For , 
gteacNauics , mofl commonly 3 arc cfpyed , or bard fonmliai of, and 
rhar ycryirertainlv , while they arc in preparing i though in foe mcane 
while (politikly)"fo duters place? , they dillribuie their Ships , and theft 
prepararions appertaining, 

A And , by reafon of the fordayd Pery Nauy Royal l 5 Yt ftiall, 7, 

at all remes , nor oncly lye m our hands , greatly 10 dilpkalc and pinch 
the Pay fonein Offtnder, at Sea J buE alfo (yfiuft occafton be geuen) 

A.iij, «n 


[Courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington DC] [continues for 75 more pages] 
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John Dee’s Map of North America 

(note the triangular island pointing towards a river 
that heads northeast and opens into a circular gulf) 
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1583 

Original in 
Elizabethan 
English, 
in Dee’s 
handwriting 


CALENDAR TREATISE, 

WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 

and the Privy Council. 

Hand written by John Dee. 


(Courtesy of the Bodleian Library, University of Oxford 
MS Ashmole 1789 fol. lr) 
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[These pages from Thomas Smith’s transcription 
of Dee’s manuscript are shown because 
the handwriting is more legible.] 
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reproduction of Dee’s original Dial of Time 

(Courtesy of the Bodleian Library, University of Oxford 
MS Ashmole 1789 fol. llr) 
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Calendar Treatise 


1583 

Modernization 


A Plain Discourse and humble advice for our Gracious Queen Elizabeth, 

her most Excellent Majesty, to praise and consider the needful reformation of the Vulgar Calendar 
of Civil Years to reconcile the Days in accordance with the time which has truly been spent. 

In the Method of this present consideration of time, the true place of any planet or 
other Star is determined by a straight line Imagined to pass from the Center of the Earth through 
the Center of the body of the planet or other Star, up unto the first and highest heavenly Convex 
Superfice [surface]. 


And wherever the upper End and Mathematical point 
of that imagined line is, there the true place of the Star or 
planet is esteemed and reckoned to be. 

As any Planet or other Star moves either forward, 
backward or sideward, so continuously the upper End of said 
line determines the true place of that planet or Star. 

The Sun has such pre-eminence that the Uniform and 
constant trace of the continual course of its line in the heaven 
is the Principal circular circumference to which the motions 
of all the other Planets and Stars are compared (their distance 
away from the Sun’s course in latitude). 
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As may here be 
understood 
by the circle 
noted by the 
letters 

A, B, C, and D. 


That imagined Circumferential trace of the Sun’s way in the 
heaven is called the Ecliptic which very anciently has been called 
the Bias line. This Bias line is considered in respect to another great 
circumferential line in the heaven called the Equinoctial line or some¬ 
times the Aequtor (in Latin) or Equicialis A . 


A Noted here by 
the Red Circle 
AIBK 

* The north Pole is 
signified here 
by the prick 
at the letter E 
and the south Pole 
by the Prick at F. 

tX And they are 
noted by the 
letters 
G and H. 


V Designated 
by the 
two letters 
A and B. 


The Aequinoctial line is the very Middle circumference be¬ 
tween the two kn own Poles of the Worlds (or of the most Uniform 
and Unalterable daily Motion of the heaven westward). But the Poles 
of the one other motion of the Sun’s Circle (besides the Ecliptic circle) 
are somewhat distant from the known Poles of the World. 

The Poles of this other due Motion (besides the Sun’s Circle or 
Ecliptic circle) are somewhat distant txi from the known Poles of the 
World, presently by about 23 degrees and 28 minutes. 

Thus the Sun’s circle or Ecliptic is Biased to the Equinoctial 
Circumference, and they cross or cut each other in two places (or op¬ 
posite points). These opposite places (or Mathematical points) we call 
the Equinoctial pricks or Points V. 

Throughout the world, the Sun rises and sets in 24 hours (and 
a few minutes more). When the sun is at those two said Points, Days 
and nights are Equal. The Sun is under the Horizon for as long as 
it is above the Horizon (over the course of a whole Day). When the 
Sun comes to either of these Equinoctial Points there is no difference 
between the lengths of Day and Night. 
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Just as these two great circles cut each other in two places, so 
also do they part or run from each other on both sides of these Equinoc¬ 
tial Points. (I mean on the North Side and on the South Side.) 

The greatest distances that these two circumferences are from 
each other is called the greatest Declination A of the Arc of the Sun 
(either northerly or southerly). 

In Common Astronomical speech (and for good reason), we say 
the Sun’s circle (or the Ecliptic Circle) declines and is Biased from the 
Equinoctial. (We don’t say the Equinoctial declines from the Ecliptic.) 
The Pricks or places of the Ecliptic that are most distant from the Equi¬ 
noctial are called the Tropic or Turning n pricks. 

[in Greek, trope means turning] 


A This is shown 
as Arc Cl 
or Arc KD 


n Noted by the 
Letters 
C and D. 


When the Sun has digressed (as it were) from the Equinoctial 
as far as it can to these uttermost Points, it seems to turn again toward 
the Equinoctial. (The Sun goes so in his own course and circle, and it 
always moves forward in a perfectly circular circumference.) 

Of those two Equinoctial points, the one the Sun approaches 
in March is called (in our Region) the Spring ll Equinox or the Vernal 
Equinox or Vemu Punctum Aequinoctiale or the beginning of the 
Sign or Dodecatemorium of Aries. 

The point which is opposite to it is called the Autumnal Equinox 
or the beginning of □ Libra . 

Each of the two Tropic Pricks are also called Solstices, which 
means “the Sun’s stay.” (the declination increases no longer.) 

One we call the Solstium Aestivale or Solstiale Punctum Aesti- 
vale A or Tropicum Punctum Cancri 23 [the sun reaches the Tropic of Cancer]. 

The other we call the Solstitium Hiemale or Tropicum Punctum 
Capricomi Z [the sun reaches the Tropic of Capricorn] 


• • Noted by 
the letter A 

* From which 
prick begins 

continually the 
division of 
the Ecliptic into 
Equal parts called 
degrees of which 
30 make 
a sign or 

a Dodecatemorium. 

□ Noted by 
the letter B. 


A To be understood 
by the letter C. 

Z Understood 
by the letter D 


This Summer Sunstay prick, which the Sun enters in June, we 
also call Initium Cancri 

The Wintery Sunstay point, which the Sun enters in December, 
we call the beginning of Capricorn. 
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Those who are not well-acquainted with these terms should remem¬ 
ber or make note of them. These speculations are the reason for the matter 
at hand: 

The due Reformation of our Circle year 
according to the true and Natural year. 

Thus we may begin. 

There are two sorts of years to be considered here. One is the An¬ 
nus Solaris or Annus Vertens [in Latin, verto means to tum] Annus Tropicus. The 
other is called the Annus Civilis or Annus Julianus. 

We will start with a description of the Annus Solaris. 

—\j mm A Sun Year is that Periodical space of time which is spent 

A Sun Year in the Sun’s motion along the Ecliptic between that Moment of time when 
the Sun is deemed to have a place in any prick or point of the 360 degrees 
of the Ecliptic line and that other Moment in time when it is reckoned to 
come again to the first prick or point. (These pricks can be either the Equi¬ 
noctial or Tropical pricks or a prick at any given distance from the four 
principal pricks.) 

The Annus Civilis is also called Annus Julianus because Julius 
Caesar was the first to order the civil year and establish it by public edict. 
Here is its definition: 

A circle or Vulgar year is the space of 365 Nightdays and six usual 
hours. I call them Nightdays imitating the apt Greek name Nycthemere 
“V/" - Or Nycthemews [Nyct means “night” and emeros means “day”] 

Jointly between both the time of the Dark and the time of the Light 
is about 24 usual hours. Mention is made of this at the Creation: Est Ves- 
peve et Mane Dies Unus. [And there was evening, and there was morning, the first day. 
Genesis 1:5] 

Every since Creation, that Light has been given the name of Dies 
[Day] by God’s own appointing, as Moses was taught to Record by the Holy 
Ghost. Appellavit Lucent Diem, et Tenebros Noctem [Call the Light Day and the 
Dark Night]. 



Thus you see (in this way), how this double Manner of terming Day 
is anciently grounded. But only one manner of Night is Ordained. At the 
Creation, there were not two darknesses noted. 
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The pre-eminence or priority in time assigned to the darkness or evening time 
is called Night. 

Likewise, the morning celebrated that which was called Day. 

Thus, Vespere and Mane made Dies Unus. 

[“Evening and Morning” made “One Day”] 


And one Nightday (the Nycthemere or Nycthemeros) is comprised of 

this dark Night and the light Day . 

Thus, it must be admitted that these names are not of our Novelty. 

Julius Caesar, with the help of the Mathematician Sosigenes, commanded and 
established the Quantity of the Civil year to be 365 days and 6 hours. 

They verily thought that this Quantity of time answered to the true and heaven¬ 
ly year of the Sun’s course (not a minute more or less). So, they made an adjustment 
to account for those odd six hours. 

In our Civil Acts and Affairs these odd hours can not be utterly neglected, or 
unreckoned or not considered). In four Civil Years, these 6 hours amounted to 24 
hours, the Quantity of a usual NightDay —• 

So every fourth vulgar year, a NightDay was added in the month of February 
of the Roman Calendar, so that fourth year contained 366 days. We commonly call 
this a leap year by reason of the Dominical letter (Ecclesiastially ordained), leaping or 
changing only one certain day in February. 

Julius Caesar placed the day at Sexto Kalendas Marty or the sixth of the Ka¬ 
lends of March. The month of February that usually had 28 days was made to have 
29. Thus, a leap year was called Annus Bisixtilis. 

The Romans used distinct Names for days of the week. 

Dies Solis (or Dominiea) [Sun Day] 

Dies Luna [Moon Day] 

Dies Martis [Mars Day] 

Dies Mercurii [Mercury Day] 

Dies Jovis [Jupiter Day] 

Dies Veneris [Venus Day] 

Dies Saturni [Saturn Day] 

They did not note the days as we do with A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 

The Romans divided their day into Calends, Nones, and Ides. 

I set forth these Days for a better understanding of the Roman Custom. But 
the Resolution to have Septenarie of Days (that is, the account of time by weeks) is of 
much greater antiquity (in this World of continuance). 
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Note 


The first Chapter of Genesis sufficiently declares the beginning of this orderly 
accounting by Seven. In the Scriptures it is very often expressed. In the Judaical 
month this week of Number of Seven days has been used by the phrases: 


Teria Prima, 
Teria Secunda, 
Teria Tertia, 
Teria Quarto, 
Teria Quinta, 
Teria Sexta, 
and Teria Septima 


or Prima Sabbati, 
Secunda Sabbati, 
Tertia Sabbati, 
Quarta Sabbati, 
Quinta Sabbati, 
Sexta Sabbati 
and Sabattium. 


Dies Solis, Dies Lunas and the other Dies with Planetary names came to Chris¬ 
tian knowledge by the use of the Doctrine of the Chaldeans. 


Long after the time of Christ, men have labored to compare the two kinds of 
years previously described. 

It was found by the records of two thousand years that Annus Julianus (365 
days and 6 hours) actually exceeds and has exceeded the length of the true natural Sun 
Year by some minutes of an hour. 


Though these various ages the length of the Sun’s Year did not, does not, and 
will not be the same length of time for any two consecutive years, the yearly differ¬ 
ence is quite small (in our age, as well as in Ptolemy’s time), being less than 15 sec¬ 
onds of an hour. 


This is a very small portion of time when to be reckoned with the Artificial or 
Mechanical breadth of an hour line drawn on a Sun Dial. No mortal man’s eye can 
discern this Quantity of a Mechanical time breadth of the moving or shifting of the 
place of the Indicating Shadow. But it actually does move and shift.... 

[...Over time] any man can discern and no man is so void of Reason to deny 
the Motion passed to have been great... 

...Yea (as I said before) the Arithmetical and proportional account can be 
given of the Motion passed various uses of this can be devised consequently or Poris- 
matically (as the Greek word is porismatikos). 

[porisma means a deduction or corollary from a previous demonstration] 


This Dial (which is divided into 360 equal parts) shows the time spent since 
the beginning of all time and the creation of time. Every one of these Astronomical 
Philosophers I have shown here have studied the length of the year. 

The Astronomical observations of one man might easily be doubted, but of 
diverse men’s observations (diligently made) in great length and distance of time (as 
in Centuries of years or more), very certainly, it is now demonstrable so to be. 
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Clarifying Notes for Dee’s (6 Dial of Time” 

The “Dial of Time” goes from Adam, Enoch and Noah, 
through the founding of Jerusalem, the Greek era, the time of Jesus and Ptolemy, 
then highlights several famous astronomers of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

It ends with Queen Elizabeth who Dee touts as the “Reformatrix” (female Restorer) of the Year, 

thereby introducing the next great Christian epoch. 

[if she reforms the calendar, as Dee is heartily encouraging her to do] 


Genesis 5:5 says Adam lived for 930 years 
Genesis 5:23 says Enoch lived for 365 years 
The Atlantic War took place in the mountains of Northern Africa. 

Meton and Eucteman were famous Greek Astronomers who lived around 400 BC. 
Hipparchus lived around 150 BC. 

Ptolemy lived around 140 AD. 

A1 Kindi lived around 850 AD. 

The English astronomer Simon Bredon (from Oxford) lived around 1350 AD. 
Copernicus lived around 1525 AD. 


Phaedo, a follower of Socrates, opened up the Elian School around 450 BC 
(in his home town of Elis, Greece, about 125miles west of Athens) 
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There’s lots more... 


Dee continues with over 50 more pages of technical astronomy relating to 
how the Julian Calendar has fallen out of line with the calendar of the heavens. 

He provides detailed data from all his main sources; Meton, Euctemon, Hip¬ 
parchus, Ptolemy, A1 Kindi, Simon Bredon, and Copernicus. 

He warns that, without reform, Easter might be celebrated on an incor¬ 
rect date. And he shows how the great astronomers like Regiomontanus of 
Konigsburg [Prussia] had come to the same conclusions. 

Dee delivered his 62 page proposal to the Court on February 26, 1583. 

Upon reading Dee’s proposal the Privy council was enthusiastic about the 
calendar reform. Walshingham responded to Dee expressing his appreciation. 
Even the skeptical Cecil was on board. All that was needed was the approval of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Edmund Grindal. 

Wooley reports that Cecil insisted a decision be made promptly, before 
November of 1583. 

Grindal (who was at odds with Queen Elizabeth regarding other issues) 
probably never properly digested Dee’s technical report. 

He wrote the whole idea of calendar reform off as a “Papist” and said the 
matter must first be approved by all the Protestant Churches throughout Europe. 
Grindal knew full well this would never happen, especially in a matter of months, 
so he had effectively quashed the whole idea. 

Dee was furious that Grindal couldn’t see what was so blatantly scientifi¬ 
cally accurate and obvious. Nonetheless, England did not reform its calendar. 

It wasn’t until until 1752 that England finally adopted the Gregorian Calendar. 
During those 170 years, communications and trade agreements generally had two 
dates: Old Style (OS) and New Style (NS). 

Had Grindal been a little more open-minded, it would have saved 170 
years of communication aggravations. But to Dee, even more exasperating was 
the fact that England’s “Civil Time” remained out of sync with the “true” time of 
the cosmos. 

Cecil might have been in a rush to settle the matter before November so 
that Englandwould stay in step with the rest of Europe. Italy had changed in Oc¬ 
tober of 1582 (October 4 became October 15), France followed on December 9,1582, and 
Holland on January 1,1583. 

However Cecil might have been anxious to have England’s change cal¬ 
endars to coincide with the settlement of the Gilbert/Peckham//Dee colony at the 
John Dee River and port. Perhaps, following Dee, he wanted the New Colony in 
the New World to commence in the New Time. 

(Anthony Brigham’s mission (with its two ships and a pinnace) had 
departed from England in April of 1582. Gilbert’s delayed mission (with 5 ships) 
finally depatrted in June of 1583.) 
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Dee the poet 

There are two other noteworthy parts of the Calendar Treatise: two poems penned by Dee. 

As a introduction, Dee wrote four couplets to Lord Burghley. Perhaps he is referring to 
them in the title of this illustration (which preceeds them). Dee’s depiction of the universe is clearly 
Trinitarian. YHWH (Jehova) radiates from three corners of the equilateral triangle, governing the 
earth, the 7 planets, and the fixed stars. 

Along the edges are three biblical quotes that relate to Time. The title and the graphic are a 
Curious mix of Quaternary and Ternary (particularly the three strange asterisks after the title). 

Primi Quatridui Mysterium 

[Four Chief Mysteries] 



f 

To the right honorable and 
my singular good Lord, 
the L.Burghley, 

Lord Treasurer 
of England 

V_ 


TO OTI, and TO DIOTI, 

I show the thing, and reason why. 

At large, in brief, and middle wise, 

I humbly give a plain Advice. 

For want of time, The Time Untrue, 
If I have missed, Command anew. 

Your Honor may; So shall you see, 
That Love of Truth, doth govern me 
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To conclude , 

Dee writes this poem comparing 
himself and Elizabeth 
to Sosigenes and Caesar. 


( " 

As Caesar and Sosigenes, 

The vulgar calendar did make. 

So Caesar’s Peer, our true Empress, 

To Dee, his work she didt betake. 

To find the Days superfluous, 

(Which Caesar’s false hypothesis, 

Had Bred, to Nature, odious) 

Wherein, he found eleven amiss. 

For he, from Christ, Chief Root of time 
The time did try, by heavenly writ: 

No Council can deem this a crime 
From Christ, to us, true time to fit. 

Elizabeth our Empress bright, 

Who in the year of eighty three, 

Thus made the truth come to light, 

And Civil year with heaven agree. 

But eighty four, the Pattern is 
Of Christ’s birth year, and so for ay? 
Each Bissext shall fall little miss, 

To show the Sunn of Christ’s birth day. 

Three hundred years, shall not remove, 
The Sun, one day, from this new match. 
Nature, no more shall us reprove 
Her golden time, for all to watch. 

The God of might, our father dear, 
Whose reign no time can comprehend, 
Good time our Elizabeth grant here 
And Bliss eternal, at her end 

Amen 


V 
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Compendious Rehearsal 


1592 


The Compendious Rehearsal, 

of John Dee, 

his dutiful declaration and proof of the course and race of his studious life, 
for the space of half of a hundred years, 
now, by God s (favor and help) fully spent, etc. 

(THE COPY OF THE FORESAID SUPPLICATION TO HER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY) 

Most gracious Queen, 

Forasmuch as the intolerable extremity of the injuries and indignities, which your most 
excellent Majesty’s faithful and dutiful servant, John Dee, has for some years last past endured, 
and still endures, is so great and manifold, as cannot in brief be expressed to your Majesty, neither 
without good proof and testimony have credit with your Majesty. 

And because also, without speedy and good redress therein performed, it is to be doubted, 
that great and incredible inconveniences and griefs may ensue thereof in sundry sort; (which yet 
may easily be prevented) your Majesty’s foresaid most humble and most zealously faithful servant 
beseeches your Majesty to assign two or more meet and worthy persons, nobly and virtuously 
minded, who may and will charitably, indifferently, advisedly, and exactly see, hear, and perceive, 
at the house of your Majesty’s said servant in Mortlake, what just and needful occasion he has thus 
to make most humble supplication to your Majesty. 

And so of things there seen, heard, and perceived, to make true and full report and de¬ 
scription unto your Majesty. And thus your Majesty’s foresaid most dutiful servant beseeches the 
Almighty God most mercifully, prosperously, and always to bless and preserve your most excellent 
Majesty royal. Amen. 

November 9, 1592. 

Be it remembered, 

That this Supplication being exhibited unto her Majesty by the honorable Countess of 
Warwick on November 9th and read by her Majesty’s self. Thereupon her Majesty immediately 
appointed the honorable Mr. Secretary Wolley, and Sir Thomas Gorge, Knight, Gentleman of her 
Majesty’s Wardrobe, to be the two Commissioners, according to the tenor of this Supplication. 

And so, the foresaid two honorable Co mm issioners came on November 22nd, 1592 to my 
house at Mortlake to see, hear, and perceive some things, according to the intent of the former Sup¬ 
plication. To whom being set at one table in the middle of my late library-room, and next before 
them two other great tables, being covered. 

One, with very many letters and records of fifty years course, and testimonies of my studi¬ 
ous life, in and from the most famous places and parties of all Christendom. 

And the other with such diverse books of my making, printed and unprinted, as I had in my 
foresaid time written or devised: then I did begin my declaration, concurring orderly with the text 
of this book, purposely and by the Commissioners’ advice, in some order of method most briefly 
and speedily contrived against this day. 


A BRIEF NOTE AND ABSTRACT, IN DIVERSE CHAPTERS AND PRINCIPAL POINTS, TO BE CONSIDERED 
IN THE RACE OF THAT HALF HUNDRED YEARS, WHICH (WITH THE FAVOR AND HELP OF GOD) I HAVE 
ALREADY RUN, FOR ATTAINING OF GOOD LEARNING; SINCE MY FIRST BECOMING A STUDENT IN 
CAMBRIDGE IN NOVEMBER, 1542, AND NOW BEING NOVEMBER 22, 1592, BOTH PROVE THE RACE TO 
HAVE BEEN OF JUST HALF A HUNDRED YEARS. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ENTRANCE AND GROUNDPLAT OF MY FIRST STUDIES. 


In November of the Year1542,1 was sent by my father, Rowland Dee, to the University 
of Cambridge, there to begin with logic and so to proceed in the learning of good arts and sci¬ 
ences (for I had before, in London, and at Chelmisford, been properly well-furnished with under¬ 
standing of the Latin tongue): I being then somewhat above fifteen years old, as being bom July 
13, 1527. 

In the years 1543, 1544, 1545,1 was so vehemently bent to study, that for those years I 
did inviolably keep this order; only to sleep four hours every night; to allow to meat and drink 
(and some refreshing after) two hours every day; and of the other eighteen hours all (except the 
time of going to and being at divine service) was spent in my studies and learning. 

After I was Bachelor of Art, I went beyond the seas (May, 1547) to speak and confer with 
some learned men, and chiefly mathematicians, as Gemma Frisius, Gerardus Mercator, Gaspar a 
Mirica, Antonius Gogava, &c. 

And after some months so spent about the Low Countries, I returned home, and brought 
with me the first astronomer’s staff of brass, that was made of Gemma Frisius’ devising, the 
two great globes of Gerardus Mercator’s making, and the astronomer’s ring of brass, as Gemma 
Frisius had newly framed it; and they were afterward left by me for the use of the Fellows and 
Scholars of Trinity College. Some proof hereof may appear by the letters of Mr. John Chistofer- 
son, who afterward was Bishop of Chichester elect. 

In this year of 1547,1 began to make observations (very many to the hour and minute) of 
the heavenly influences and operations actual in this elemental portion of the world. Of which 
sort I made some thousands in the years then following: as may appear by my own writing in my 
Ephemerides, and in sundry other books purposely recorded and here lying before your Honor. 

After St. John’s College, I was chosen to be Fellow of Trinity College, at the first erec¬ 
tion thereof by King Henry the Eight. I was also assigned there to be the Under-Reader of the 
Greek tongue, Mr. Pember being the chief Greek Reader then in Trinity College. Hereupon I did 
set forth (and it was seen of the University) a Greek comedy of Aristophanes, named in Greek 
Eip^vrj, in Latin, Pax\ with the performance of the Scarabeus his flying up to Jupiter’s palace, 
with a man and his basket of victuals on her back: whereat was great wondering, and many vain 
reports spread abroad of the means how that was effected. 

In that College also (by my advice and by my endeavors, diverse ways used with all the 
other Colleges) was their Christmas-Magistrate first named and confirmed an Emperor. The first 
was one Mr. Thomas Dunne, a very goodly man of person, stature, and complexion, and well 
learned also. They, which yet live, and were hearers and beholders, they can testify more, then is 
meet here to be written of these my boyish attempts and scholastic exploits. 

In the Year 1548,1 was made Master of Art, as may appear by the University’s testimony 
under their scale, lying here on the table. 

In the year 1548,1 went over beyond the seas again, and never after that was I any more 
student in Cambridge: as may appear by the whole course of my life after that, manifestly testi¬ 
fied by the letters and other records here before you. 

I became a student at Louvain in 1548 at mid-summer, and there I made abode until July 
15, 1550, as appears by the notes of my Ephemeredes, and diverse letters sent to me from diverse 
parties, as being known to be at Louvain then. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HEREUPON FOLLOWED MY GOOD ESTIMATION AND CREDIT IN MATTERS OF GOOD 
LEARNING, BOTH ABROAD AND AT HOME IN ENGLAND. 

ABROAD AS FOLLOWETH: 

Beyond the seas, far and near, was a good opinion conceived of my studies philosophical 
and mathematical. First, from Louvain did the favorable fame of my skill in good literature so 
spread, that thereupon diverse noblemen (Spaniards, Italians, and others) came from the Emperor 
Charles the Vth, his court at Bruxelles to visit me at Louvain, and to have some proof of me by 
their own judgements: 

So came the Duke of Mantua to me: so came Don Luys de la Cerda, afterward Duke de 
Crossiey’s Medina Coeli in Spain, unto me: so came to me, after them, from the Emperor’s court at Brux- 
7 ells, the honorable Sir William Pickering, Knight, and there with me remained some time, and of 
me was instructed in logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, in the use of the astronomer’s staff, the use of the 
astronomer’s ring, the astrolabe, in the use of both globes, &c. 

Then came some out of Bohemia to me, with strange and no vulgar opinion, settled in 
their imaginations, of my skill, as may appear by the Record of some part of the History in my 
Ephemerides noted. 

Then came some out of Denmark to me, as Mathias Hacus, Danus, Regis Daniae Math- 
ematicus; Joannes Capita, Medicus Regis Daniae, and a good mathematician also; as by letters 
lying on the table is evident. 

There, for recreation, I looked into the method of the civil law, and profited therein so 
much, that in antimonies, imagined to be in the law, I had good hope to find out (well allowed 
of) their agreements; and also to enter into a plain and due understanding of diverse civil laws, 
accounted very intricate and dark. Of that my study in the law your honor hath on the table the 
testimony of the University of Louvain; and by other letters unto me about that time it may ap¬ 
pear. 

From Louvain I took my journey toward Paris on July 15, 1550, and came to Paris the 
20th day of that month. Where, within a few days after (at the request of some English gentle¬ 
men, made unto me to do somewhat there for the honor of my country) I did undertake to read 
freely and publicly Euclid’s Elements Geometrical, Mathematice, Physice, et Pythagorice; a 
thing never done publicly in any University of Christendom. 

My auditory in Rhemes College was so great, and the most part elder then my self, that 
the mathematical schools could not hold them; for many were glad just to be able to peer in the 
window of the school the windows, to be auditors and spectators, as they best could help them¬ 
selves thereto. 

I also dictated upon every proposition, beside the first exposition. And by the first four 
Cr °age y s principal definitions representing to the eyes (which by imagination only are exactly to be con- 
s ceived), a greater wonder arose among the beholders, than of my Aristophanes Scarabeus mount¬ 
ing up to the top of Trinity-hall in Cambridge ut supra. Of this mathematical reading very many 
testimonies lie here before you. 
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A sufficient 
proof of my 
great foreign 
credit 


In that University of Paris, were at that time above forty thousand accounted stu¬ 
dents; some out of every quarter of Christendom being there. Among these very many of 
all estates and professions were desirous of my acquaintance and conference, as Orontius, 
Mizaldus, Petrus Montaureus, Ranconetus, Danesius, Jacobus Sylvius, Jacobus Goupylus, 
Tumebus, Straselius, Vicomercatus, Paschasius Hamelius, Petrus Ramus, Gulielmus Pos- 
tellus, Femelius, Jo. Magnionus, Johannes a Pena, &c. as by letters lying on the table may 
partly appear. 

There I refused to be one of the French king’s mathematical readers, with 200 French 
crowns yearly stipend offered me, if I would stay for it; I refused likewise a good stipend 
of Monsieur Babeu; and a better than that, of Monsieur de Rohan; and a better than that, of 
Monsieur de Monluc, who was then sent ambassador to the Great Turk. 

And not only in Louvain and Paris Universities has God sent me good credit and 
estimation with the favor and love of very many (noble lovers of good learning, or well 
learned themselves), but also iin Orleans, Cologne, Heidelberg, Strasburg, Verona, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Urbino, Rome, and (to conclude herein) in many other universities, cities, 
and towns of Christendom; as may appear by the multitude of letters and other records lying 
here to be seen and perused in this case; from the year 1547 till and in this present year of 
1592. 


To be most brief concerning my foreign credit, it may suffice me, a poor studious 
gentleman, for my foreign credit for ever; that in this tract of my studious race I might have 
served five Christian Emperors; namely, Charles the Fifth, Ferdinand, Maximilian, this Rod- 
ulph, and this present Muscovite: of every one their stipends directly or indirectly offered, 
amounting greater each, then other; as from 500 dollars yearly stipend to a 1000, 2000, 

3000; and lastly, by a Messenger from this Russian or Muscovite Emperor, purposely sent, 
with a very rich present, unto me at Trebona castle, and with provision for the whole journey 
(being about 1200 miles from the castle, where I lay) of my coming to his court at Moscow 
(with my wife, children, and my whole family) there to enjoy at his Imperial hands £2000 
sterling yearly stipend; and of his protector yearly a thousand rubbles; with my diet also to 
be allowed me free out of the Emperor’s own kitchen: and to be in dignity with authority 
among the highest sort of the nobility there, and of his privy-counselors, &c. 

Of this last great preferment offered, many Englishmen, yet living, and in this 
kingdom, be witnesses: the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassell his letter is ready to be showed, and 
other letters of men of credit can be sufficient testimony; besides the forerunner to seek me, 
and the ambassadors or messengers, their own writings thereof rest here before you. 

Note: the Commissioners jointly read two of the testimonies of the Muscovite’s great 
offers and promise. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MY CREDT AND ESTIMATION IN ENGLAND, 

FOR THE MOST PART OF THE FORMER WHOLE RACE. 
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That may also appear evidently even from the beginning and original of it, with the increase 
thereof ensuing: 

1. In the year 1547, by the letters of Mr. John Christopherson, afterward Bishop of Chichester, elect. 

2. In the year 1548, by the University of Cambridge their letters testimonial, with their seal annexed. 

3. By Mr. Cheke (afterward knight, and one of King Edward the Sixth’s schoolmasters) whose good 
liking of me declared to Mr. Secretary Cecill (now the right honorable Lord Treasurer of England) 
was notified unto me by the letters of Mr. Peter Osborne, late Remembrancer of the Exchequer; and 
by the same I was sent for to come to the speech of the said Mr. Secretary on December 12, 1551, 
which I did, and yet I remember whereof his discourse with me then. 

4. By King Edward his voluntary gift of a pension on a hundred crowns yearly; and after that, bet¬ 
tering that pension with bestowing on me (as it were by exchange) the rectory of Upton upon Severn; 
a sufficient testimony of his Majesty’s presenting me to that rectory lay here, with an authentic seal 
annexed to it. May 19, 1553. 

5. Mr. Secretary Cecill,now Lord Treasurer, his testimony by letter of my well bestowing of my time 
beyond the seas on May 28, 1563, is here. 

6. I must highly esteem her Majesty’s most gracious defending of my credit, in my absence beyond 
the seas, as concerning my book, titled Monas Hieroglyphica (dedicated to the Emperor Maximilian, 
in the Year1564) against such University-Graduates of high degree, and othere gentlemen, who there¬ 
fore dispraised it, because they understood it not. Whereupon her most excellent Majesty (after my 
coming home from beyond the seas; when also I brought the Lady Marquess of Northampton from 
Antwerp by sea to Greenewhich) did vouchsafe to read that book obiter, with me at Greenewich. 

7. Of the University of Oxford, some of the chief students (Doctors of Divinity and Masters of Art) 
caused a yearly good stipend to be offered unto me to read the mathematical sciences there. Mr. 
Doctor Smith of Oriel College, and Mr. Dr. Bruame fo Christ’s Church, were chiefly agents in that 
cause: In the Year 1554. 

8. Mr. John Wolly his very courteous letters to me on June 8, 1568, who is now even your honor, the 
only Secretary for the Latin tongue to her most excellent Majesty, and one of her Majesty’s privy- 
council; and here this day the chief Commissioner in my present most lamentable case of distress. 
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9. Mr. Secretary Cecill, now Lord Treasurer of England, his honorable offer of his courtly 
friendship by a letter written with his own hand on August 20, 1568. 

10. The honorable Earl of Oxford his favorable letters in 1570. 

11. Her Majesty’s very gracious letters of credit for my marriage in 1575. 

12. The right honorable Earl of Leicester’s letters for the same. 

13. Mr. Christopher Hatton (afterward Lord Chancellor of England) his letters for the same. 

14. Her Majesty’s favorable license and passport, with my two servants and our geldings in 
1571. Two other Kings, their ambassadors (Leidgiers here) their passports at the same time, for 
free and safe traveling in their Prince’s dominions, etc.. 

15. Sir Henry Sydney’s honorable letters to me, while he was Lord Deputy in Ireland. Sir 
Henry Sydney’s letters unto me, when he was Lord President in Wales. 

16. The honorable Lady Sydney’s most courteous and many letters to me, and inviting me to 
court, etc. in 1571. 

17. Mr. Doctor Julius Cassar’s letters to me (who now is Judge of the Admiralty, and one of the 
Masters of Requests extraordinary) in 1577. 

18. Sir Francis Walsingham his passport for my winter journey, in her Majesty’s weighty affairs 
in 1578. 

Omitting herein very many letters, and other things, testifying my honest credit here in 
England (with all degrees of the Nobility, Gentlemen, and University-Graduates), in and for the 
most part of all my studious race, these may suffice. 


CHAPTER IV 

SOME OTHER OF HER MAJESTY’S SPECIALLY GRACIOUS 
AND VERY BOUNTIFUL FAVORS TOWARD ME. 

1. At her most excellent Majesty’s first coming to Somerset house, her Majesty was willing, that, 
after Dr. Mallet, I should have had the Mastership of St. Katharine’s, wherein Dr. Willson politi¬ 
cally prevented me. 

2. Her Majesty very graciously took me to her service, at Whitehall before her Coronation, being 
to her Majesty commended by the right honorable Earle of Pembroke, and the Lord Robert, after 
Earle of Leicester. At which time her Majesty used these words unto the said Lords, “Where my 
brother has given him a crown, I will give him a noble.” 
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3. After this some years, at the Lady Marquess of Northampton her humble suit for me on De¬ 
cember 8, 1564, her Majesty granted to me the Deanery of Gloucester, being then void: and a 
caveat was entered on my behalf; but the same deanery was afterward bestowed on one Mr. Man, 
who was sent to Spain in her Majesty’s service. 

(And now this Lent 1594, when it became void again, I made motion for it, but I came 
too late; for one, that might spend £400 or £500 a year already, had more need of it, then I liked; 
or else my former gift was but words only to me, and the fruit ever due to others, that can detect 
and catch better than I could do for these thirty-five years.) 

4. Not long after, the Provostship of Eaton by some my friends in court, was humbly at her Maj¬ 
esty’s hands sued for to my behalf, and favorable answers were given therein. 

5. Her Majesty willed Mathew, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, to grant me a dispensation for 
ten years, to enjoy the two rectories of Upton and Long-Lednam, and any other within that term, 
of me gotten. Which dispensation I enjoyed for only those two rectories. 

6. After my journey into the dukedom of Loraine in 1571, in my very dangerous sickness I re¬ 
ceived chief help and comfort by her Majesty’s great favor toward me, not only sending carefully 
and with great speed from Hampton Court unto me Dr. Apsloo and Mr. Balthrop (who faithfully 
and prosperously did their parts of skill with me), but also in sending the honorable L. Sidney in 
a manner to tend on me; to discern, how my health bettered, and to comfort me from her Majesty 
with divers very pithy speeches and gracious, and also with divers rarities to eat, to increase my 
health and strength: the most dutiful and thankful memory whereof shall never die. 

7. Her Majesty’s most gracious offer was sent home to my house by Mistress Blanche a Parry 
of any whatsoever ecclesiastical dignity within her kingdom, being then or shortly becoming 
void and vacant, to make me owner: when both bishoprics and deaneries were void, and more 
became shortly after void: but my most humble and thankful answer to her Majesty by the same 
messenger, was, that, cur a animarum annexa [being responsible for the “ caring of souls”] did terrify me to 
deal with them. 

8. Her Majesty not long after, as your Honor, Mr. Secretary Wolley, can well remember and 
testify, for some better maintenance for me, then of those two rectories only, which I then had, 
declared her most gracious will and pleasure to be, that 1 should have of her Majesty’s gift other 
ecclesiastical livings and revenues, (without cure of souls annexed) as in her Majesty’s books are 
rated at two hundred pounds yearly revenue. Of her Majesty’s gift, I never as yet had any one 
penny. 

9. Her Majesty (the last day of July, 1583) being informed by the right honorable Earle of Le¬ 
icester, that whereas the same day, in the morning, he had told me that his Honor and the Lord 
Laskey would dine with me within two days after. I confessed sincerely to him, that 1 was not 
able to prepare them a convenient dinner, unless 1 should presently sell some of my plate or some 
of my pewter for it. Whereupon her Majesty sent to me very royaly within one hour after forty 
angels of gold, from Syon, where her Majesty had recently gone, by water from Greenewich. 
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What can better 
witness her 
Majesties most 
gracious goodwill 
and desire to further 
my studies in 
her service 
than this parcel 
of her Majesties 
speech uttered 
the same day to 
another such a one 
as you may see 
in the letter 
itself he wrote 

The great seal 
by negligence 
still wanted; 
for of course 
it was to have 
been put to 
within a 
certain time 
after 


10. Her Majesty by Mr. Christopher Hatton’s letters (afterward Lord Chancellor of Eng¬ 
land) signified to Edmond, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, his good grace (in 1576) that her 
pleasure was, “That, in any case, I should, during my life natural, be dispensed with to enjoy 
those two rectories of Upton and Long-Lednam,” which I then had. 

Thereupon at length (later, in 1582) the said Archbishop performed his part and set 
his seal thereto. But when I should have followed the getting out of the great seal unto it, I 
was wholly employed (at her Majesty’s and the right honorable the Privy Counselors, their 
commandment) about the Reformation of the Calendar. 

Which office anciently did appertain to the bishops, and I would now they had 
showed their skill therein then; so would they have made more account now to help him up, 
who fell into the loss of above a thousand pounds since (The loss of the two Rectories is 
of more loss in rent due and for time of life to come than £1000) for not following his own 
business, but was occupied to bear their burden; indeed at her Majesty’s commandment, and 
not at theirs. Also I had small thanks at their hands any way, nay, great hindrance; seeing 
her Majesty’s absolute intent and caveat to my benefit was no better regarded among them in 
due time. 

11. Her Majesty most graciously both for my great credit increasing and confirming, as well 
abroad as at home; and also of the better safety of me and mine to come so long and danger¬ 
ous a journey and voyage in (as from the farthest parts of the Kingdom of Bohemia, hither); 
sent her most princely and royal letters of safe conduct for me, my companion, and our fami¬ 
lies to all foreign Princes and Potentates, etc. in 1588, the copy whereof I received from your 
honor, Mr. Secretary Wolley. 

12. Since which my last coming home into England, her Majesty a little before Christmas in 
1590, hearing of my great want of ability to keep house accordingly, as by all reason might 
be expected at my hands, did presently declare her most gracious good intent and will to 
help me with one hundred pounds of money out of her Majesty’s privy purse. 

This intent and promise, some once or twice after, as I came in her Majesty’s sight, 
she repeated to me; and thereupon sent to me fifty pounds to keep my Christmas with that 
year; but what is become of the other fifty, truly I cannot tell. If her Majesty can, it is suffi¬ 
cient: Satis dtd, modd satis bene, must I say. [“enough quickly is just well enough,” in other words, getting 
some of the money promptly was better than getting all of it simply promised at a later date] 


13. And shortly after her Majesty very graciously sent her will and pleasure in the right 
honorable Lord Treasurer his letters to this present Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, his good 
Grace, that he should “take some order for my present maintenance.” 

Here is the copy of the very letters, as I had it by my Lord of Canterbury’s com¬ 
mandment: but yet no penny of rent, fee, or revenue is bestowed on me, being now almost 
two years since. (And not it is more than three years and three months since, and not yet any 
farthing of certain fee or revenue will be found or gotten for me.) 
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14. Again, seeing no present help was yet come in 1592, in April last, but want and discredit 
grew more and more upon me: thereupon my friends devised a suit to her Majety for me, by 
obtaining whereof chiefly her Majesty might be found my gracious and very favorable sover¬ 
eign Lady. 

Secondly I thereby might win some credit; as with all men generally, who should 
understand of such her Majesty’s good and gracious favor toward me, her ancient servant; and 
especially with my creditors, who would wish that my present little ability should be much 
amended thereby. 

And so it came to pass by her Majesty’s very bountiful purpose in giving unto the right 
worshipful Doctor Aubrey, one of the Masters of Requests, permission to endow me with 
a rectories, with vicarages, in St. David’s diocese, when any of them shall become vacant. 
Thisindeed would have been only five of her Majesty’s gift, and the yearly valuation of them 
five in one sum amounting to only 74 /, 1 l.v, 2d., and not so much better at this day, than their 
said valuation, that they may be accounted worth one hundred pounds to any thrifty occupier 
of them. And yet some did unduly esteem them to be of great value. In¬ 

deed to this hour (April 10, 1594) there never came a penny unto me of them. Nor is it certain, 
whither ever or never they shall, but I am very certain about the charges sustained about the 
writings and seals belonging to them. 

15. By reason hereof in the last years (1591) progress entering at Greenwich, her Majesty 
was informed by the honorable and very virtuous Countess of Warwick of my great wants still 
increasing. Her Majesty was then by the said Countess in most humble manner requested, to 
grant to me, upon the next avoidance, the Mastership of St. Crosse’s by Winchester, being an 
office and living of much like quality as St. Katherine’s. 

Where unto her Majesty’s most bountiful and provident answer was, “that I should 
have it, if it were a living fit for me,” with which gracious answer I held my self contented, 
knowing that her Majesty had, or after that might have bishoprics enough vacant. Unto one 
of which the worshipful Mr. Doctor Bennet (the present incumbent of the Mastership of St. 
Crosse’s) might be persuaded to be promoted unto by her Majesty; especially if the bishopric 
be of better living far, than S. Cross’ or by commendams were hoped to be of better revenue. 

(It is to be noted, that about after Doctor Watson: whereupon I hoped to have had that 
living long since; but at length I found that it was endowed to Dr. Bennet, better speeding than 
my former grant at her Majesty’s hand. Mistress Blanche a Parry and Mistress Skydamore, 
now the Lady Skydamore, had obtained her Majesty’s grant to me so long since.) 

16. This year also again (1592 at None-such), the same suite was renewed unto her Majesty 
by the aforesaid Countess of Warwick: as well in respect of my incredible want of due mainte¬ 
nance, as for that the most Reverend Father in god, this L. Archbishop of Canterbury, his good 
Grace, very often times, and to diverse affirmed, and still affirms, that this Mastership of S. 
Crosse’s is a living most fit for me, and I fit for it. 

And also the right honorable Lord Treasurer, since that time and very lately at Hamp¬ 
ton court, is of the same mind herein, as the Lord Archbishop is; as his Honor has very lately 
to my self declared: and with his hand very earnestly smitten on his breast used these very 
words* to me, “By my faith, if her Majesty be moved in it by any other for you, I will do what 
I can with her Majesty to pleasure you therein, Mr. Dee.” And so I thanked his Honor humbly, 
and have great confidence in his Honor’s very favorable promise. 


* Mr Henry 
Maynard 
was by and 
heard the 
words at 
Hampton 
Court, in 
my Lord’s 
own chamber, 
Nov. 6,1592 
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Sept.17, 

1580 


And the rather seeing her Majesty’s last answer at Nonesuch was even as the first, 
“that I should undoubtedly have it, if it were fit for me;” and moreover willed, that a caveat 
should be entered for me thereupon, as a most gracious Queen, for the more assurance of her 
poor servants relief and comfort. Of which her Majesty’s most gracious answer, the foresaid 
L. Archbishop his good Grace being then at the Court at Nonsuch, was made privy presently; 
and to the right honorable Lord Treasurer I have myself declared it lately at Hampton Court. 
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17. Since which time I hearing of bishoprics, some void, and some shortly to become void, 
and hearing of diverse nominated to be promoted to them; but hearing no speech made of 
Mr. Doctor Benet, a man very worthy and sufficient to be a bishop, I began to doubt, that her 
Majesty hitherto has not been given to understand fully the truth of my present very hard case 
and incredible distress, through unseemly want of all things necessary for due maintenance of 
me and mine, contrary to her Majesty’s will. 

Hereupon on Wednesday was a sevennight the honorable Countess of Warwick pre¬ 
ferred my former supplication (set in the beginning of this little book) unto her Majesty, who 
very graciously did read it over herself, and granted the petition thereof; and so straight way 
nominated your Honor, Mr. Secretary Wolley, and you, Sir Thomas Gorge Knight, Gentleman 
of her Majesty’s Wardrobe, as being very worthy and sufficient men, right nobly minded, to 
be the Commissioners, charitably, advisedly, and exactly to hear and see what I have to say or 
show unto you, needful to be considered of; so as speedy and sufficient redress and help may 
be had thereupon. 


The Queen’s Majesty with her most honorable Privy Council, and other her lords and 
nobility, came purposely to have visited my library; but finding that my wife was within four 
hours before buried out of the house, her Majesty refused to come in; but willed me to fetch 
my glass so famous, and to show to her some of the properties of it, which I did; her Majesty 
being taken down from her horse (by the Earl of Leicester, Master of the horse, by the Church 
wall of Mortlack), did see some of the properties of that glass, to her Majesty’s great content¬ 
ment and delight, and so in most gracious manner did thank me, etc. 

The Queen’s Majesty came from Richmond in her coach the higher way of Mortlake 
field, and when she came right against the Church, she turned down toward my house; and 
when she was against my garden in the field, here Majesty stayed there a good while, and 
then came into the street at the great gate of the field, where her Majesty saw me at my door, 
making reverent and dutiful obeisance to her; and with her hand her Majesty beckoned for me 
to come to her, and I came to her coach side; her Majesty then very speedily pulled off her 
glove and gave me her hand to kiss; and to be short, her Majesty willed me to resort oftener to 
her Court, and by some of her Privy Chamber to inform her Majesty when I am there, etc. 
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October 3, 1580. About 11 o’clock before noon I delivered my two Rolls of the 
Queens Majesty’s title to her in the garden at Richmond; when her Majesty very graciously 
accepting of my endeavor and labor therein, appointed after dinner to hear further of the mat¬ 
ter. Therefore between one and two in the afternoon, I was sent for into her Highness Privy 
Chamber, and whether the Lord Treasurer was also come before. 

Then, upon her Majesty’s rehearsing with his Honor my endeavors to satisfy her 
Majesty’s desire to understand somewhat effectually of the title to foreign countries, and of 
my pains taken in those great Rolls penning down, required the Lord Treasurer to consider of 
the matter, the records, testimonies, and arguments by me there set down. 

But thought he Lord Treasurer did seem at first to doubt of the value of the work, or 
pithiness thereof, her Majesty wished his Honor to peruse the whole thing accordingly, and to 
make report to her Majesty, what he found therein, etc. The commandment 1 received from 
her Majesty for me to certify my knowledge herein, may appear by this letter. 

October 10, 1580. The Queen’s Majesty to my great comfort (horn quinta ) [in the 
fifth hour] came with her train from the Court, and at my door graciously calling me to her, on 
horseback exhorted me briefly to take my mother’s death patiently: and with all told me, 
that the Lord Treasurer had greatly commended by doings for her title royal which he had to 
examine. 

The which title in two rolls of vellum parchment his Honor had some hours before 
brought home, and delivered to Mr. Hudson for me to receive at my coming from my moth¬ 
er’s burial at church. Her Majesty remembered also then, how at my wife’s burial it was her 
fortune likewise to call upon me at my house, as before is noted. 

January 11, 1568, more Astronomico. The right honorable Earl of Pembroke 
did present my book of Propaedeumata Aphoristica to her Majesty in my behalf, as 1 was 
so advised to do by the honorable Mr. Secretary Cecill, now Lord Treasurer, to whom 1 had 
humbly given one of them the day before; and likewise one to the said Earl to use or give 
away at his pleasure, and likewise one to the said earl. 

Within three days after the said Earl told me of her Majesty’s gracious accepting and 
well liking of the said book; and he gave me very bountifully in his own behalf xx lib. to 
requite such my reverent regard of his Honor. 
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February 16, 1568, (more Astron.). Her Majesty had very gracious talk with me in her 
Gallery at Westminster (hora 2. vel circiter) [around 2 o’clock] as concerning the great secret for my 
sake to be disclosed unto her Majesty by Nicolaus Grudius Nicolai, sometime one of the Sec¬ 
retaries to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, etc. What was the hindrance of the perfecting of that 
purpose on all sides, God best knoweth. 

June 14, 1564. After my return from the Emperor’s court, her Majesty very graciously 
vouchsafed to account herself my scholar in my book, written to the Emperor Maximilian, en¬ 
titled Monas Hieroglyphica. And said, whereas I had prefixed in the forefront of the book: Qui 
non intelligit, aut taceat, aut discat : if I would disclose to her the secrets of that book, she would 
et discere et tacere. Whereupon her Majesty had a little perusal of the same with me, and then in 
most heroically and princely wise did comfort me and encourage me in my studies philosophical 
and mathematical, etc. 

[The axiom reads “ He who does not understand should either be silent or learn.” 

If Dee were to explain it to her, the Queen promised to “learn and be silent,” 
meaning she would not divulge its secrets to others.] 


CHAPTER V. 

SOME MY DUTIFUL SERVICES DONE UNTO HER MAJESTY 
IN THE SPACE OF THIRTY-FOUR YEARS AND MORE. 

1. Before her Majesty’s coming to the crown, I did show my dutiful good will in some travails 
for her Majesty’s behalf, to the comfort of her Majesty’s favorers then, and some of her principal 
servants, at Woodstock, and at Milton by Oxford, with Sire Thomas Bendger (then Auditor to 
her Majesty), and at London; as Mr. Richard Strange and Mr. John Asheley, now Master of her 
Majesty’s Jewell house, might have testified, and as I could have brought to their remembrance. 

Upon suspicion of which my service then, and upon the false information given in by one 
George Ferrys and Prideaux, that I endeavored by enchantments to destroy Queen Mary, I was 
prisoner at Hampton Court, even in the week next before the same Whitsontide, that her Majesty 
was there prisoner also. I remained long prisoner, and all doors of my lodgings in London sealed 
up; and with other circumstances of grief, loss, and discredit for a while endured under the keep¬ 
ing of diverse overseers: as first in Court under Sir John Bourne, Secretary: while by writing I 
answered first four articles, and thereupon eighteen other, administer unto me by the right honor¬ 
able the Privy Council. 

Then from thence I was sent on Whitesun-even with the guard by water to London to the 
Lord Broke, Justice of the Common Pleas; from thence at length to the Star Chamber: where I 
was discharged of the suspicion of treason, and was sent to the examining and custody of Bishop 
Bonner for religious matters. Where also I was prisoner long, and bedfellow with Barthlet 
Grene, who was burnt: and at length upon the King and Queen’s clemency and justice, I was (on 
August 19, 1555) enlarged by the Council’s letters; being notwithstanding first bound in 
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recognizance for ready appearance and the good abearing for about some four months after; 
which letter of the Council’s is in print here to be seen: as the forepart of this narration may 
be seen in the records of the Council Chamber of that year, month, and day, if they be extant. 

2. Before her Majesty’s coronation I wrote at large; and delivered it for her Majesty’s use by 
commandment of the Lord Robert, after Earl of Leicester, what in my judgment the ancient 
astrologers would determine of the election day of such a time, as was appointed for her Maj¬ 
esty to be crowned in. Which writing, if it be extant and to be had, will be a testimony of my 
dutiful and careful endeavor performed in that, which in her Majesty’s name was enjoined by 
me: in the year 1558. 

3. Her Majesty took pleasure to hear my opinion of the comet appearing in 1577: whereas 
the judgment of some had unduly bred great fear and doubt in many of the Court; being men 
of no small account. This was at Windsore, where her Majesty most graciously, for three * 
diverse days, did use me; and, among other points, her most excellent Majesty promised to 
me great security against any of her kingdom, that would, by reason of any my rare studies 
and philosophical exercises, unduly seek my overthrow. Whereupon I again to her Majesty 
made a very faithful and inviolable promise of great importance. The first part whereof, God 
is my witness, I have truly and sincerely performed; though it be not yet evident, how truly, 
or of what incredible value: The second part by God his great mercy and help in due time be 
performed, if my plat for the means be not misused or defaced. 

4. My careful and faithful endeavors was with great speed required (as by diverse messages 
sent to me one after another in one morning) to prevent the mischief, which diverse of her 
Majesty’s Privy Council suspected to be intended against her Majesty’s person, by means 
of a certain image of wax, with a great pin stuck into it about the breast of it, found in Lin- 
colnes Inn fields, &c., wherein I did satisfy her Majesty’s desire, and the Lords of the honor¬ 
able Privy Council within few hours, in godly and artificial manner: as the honorable Mr. 
Secretary Wilson, whom, at the least, I required, to have by me a witness of the proceedings: 
which his Honor before me declared to her Majesty, then sitting without the Privy Garden by 
the landing place at Richmond: the honorable Earle of Leicester being also by. 

5. My dutiful service was done, in the diligent conference, which, by her Majesty’s com¬ 
mandment, I had with Mr. Dr. Bayly, her Majesty’s Physician, about her Majesty’s grievous 
pangs and pains by reason of toothache and the rheume, &c. in October, 1578. 

6. My very painful and dangerous winter journey, about a thousand five hundred miles by 
sea and land, was undertaken and performed to consult with the learned physicians and phi¬ 
losophers beyond the seas for her Majesty’s health-recovering and preserving; having by the 
right honorable Earle of Leicester, and Mr. Secretary Walsingham but one hundred days al¬ 
lowed to me to go and come again in 1578. My passport here may somewhat give evidence, 
and the journal little book of every day’s journey or abode for those hundred days account 
may suffice. 


* Of these 
three days 
at Windsor 
Mrs. Skydamor, 
now 

Lady Skydamor, 
has some 
remembrance. 
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Her sacred 
Majesty 
best knoweth 
my sincere, 
zealous, 
constant, and 
dutiful fidelity 
toward her. 


7. My great, faithful, and careful attendance about the Lady Marquess of Northampton (in 
1564) both beyond the seas, on the seas, and here in England, was performed with her Maj¬ 
esty’s good will and well liking of. Whereupon her Majesty was the more willing, at the suite 
of the said Lady Marquiss, to give to me, for some recompense, the deanery of Glocester; but 
I was disappointed, as I have before specified, of the enjoying of it. 

8. My faithful diligence and earnest labor, with some cost, was bestowed, by her Majesty’s 
commandment, to set down in writing, with hydrographical and geographical description, 
what I then had to show or say, as concerning her Majesty’s title royal to any foreign coun¬ 
tries. Whereof, the two parchment great rolls full written, of about xii whole vellum-skins, are 
good witness here before you. For copy whereof I have refused an hundred pounds in money 
offered by some subjects of this kingdom: but it was not meet for me to take it. 

9. My dutiful labor, commanded by her Majesty, upon the Gregorian publishing of a Refor¬ 
mation of the vulgar Julian year, may here appear to you in these two written books, having 
been read and examined by learned mathematicians (thereto assigned by the honorable Lords 
of the Council) and by their skills also warranted; and by the Lords of the Council and by the 
Barons of the Exchequer well liked off, for the manner of execution of it without any public 
cumber or damage, &c. in 1582. 

10. I sent very dutifully, humbly, and faithfully out of Bohemia (in 1585) letters to her sacred 
Majesty, requesting an expert, discrete, and trusty man to be sent to me in Bohemia, to hear 
and see, what God had sent to me and my friends there at that time; at which time, and till 
which time, I was chief governor of our philosophical proceedings; and by both our consents, 
there was somewhat prepared and determined upon to have been sent to her Majesty, if the 
required messenger had been sent by her Majesty to us. But not long after (so soon as it was 
perceived, that my faithful letters were not regarded therein) by lithe and lithe I became hin¬ 
dered and crossed to perform my dutiful and chief desire; and that, by the fine and most subtle 
devises and plots laid, first by the Bohemians, and somewhat by Italians, and lastly by some 
of my own countrymen. God best knows how I was very ungodly dealt withal, when I meant 
all truth, sincerity, fidelity, and piety toward God, and my Queen and country. 

And so to conclude this chapter: if in any other points, besides the forerehearsed, I have done 
my dutiful service any way to her Majesty’s well liking and gracious accepting, I am greatly 
bound to thank Almighty God, and during my life to frame the best of my little skill to do my 
bounden duty to her most excellent Majesty. 


(Dee’s text continues for about 40 more pages.) 


[From Autobiographical Tracts of Dr. John Dee, 
edited by James Crossley esq.,Chetham Society,1851; 
Courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington DC] 
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Discourse Apologetical 

(Dee wrote this appeal for financial assistance 
to Queen Elizabeth in 1594. It was printed in 1599) 


1594 

Original in 
Elizabethan 
English 



Some of Dee’s Greek letters are challenging to read: 
(ifi 0 X 110)15 (xuxoig xfiv djiaoxiav xomxr|v 


TO 


^ XQayv- Y^xxov, xod ^ 
16 - 


jtoAAcov xe^aArov 
0T1QIOV 
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A LETTER, [JJ 

Containing a molt briefe Difcourfe Apo- 

logcticall, with a plainc Dcmonftration, and fcrucnt 
Protc(htion,for the lawfull,fmccrc, very faithfulland 
Chrifttan courfe, ofchc PhilolophicalJ Rudies and cxcrci- 
fcsjofacercaine ftudious Gentleman • An ancient 
Setuaunt to her moR excellent 
Maiefty Roy all. 






To themoftReuerend father in God, 

the Lord Archbifliop of Canturbury, Primate 
and Metropol italic of all England, one of her Ma- 
tejlics mo (l honorable privy Counfaile : 
my fingnlar good Lord . 


0(1 humbly and hardly I crane your 
t % k Graces pardon , if I oftende any 
(^tiling, to fend, or prefent vucoyour 
^ \ V// Graces hand, fo nmplc a difcourfe 

feu as this is : Although,by feme fage 

^5“ ^ and difcrcct my friends their opinio, 

it is thought not to be impertinent, 
to my mofl needf nil fuites, prclcndy 
in hand, (before her mod excellent Maiefty Royall 3 your 
Lordfhips good Grace, and other the Right honorable 
Lordes of her Maiefties ptiuy Counfaile) to make fomc 
part of my former Rudies, and Rudious cxcrcilcs (within 
and for thefe 46, yceres faff pad:, vied and continued) to 
befirft knowne and difcouered vnto your Grace, and o- 
ther the Right honorable my good Lordes, of her Maie- 
dies priuy Counfaile: And, Secondly, aftcrwardcs, die 
dune to dc permitted to come to publicjuc view: Not fo 

A 2 much 


A Ltlter 

much, to (tap die mouthes ,and, at length to flay die im¬ 
pudent attempted, of thcrafh, and malicious deuifers, 
and contriuers of mod vneme, foolifh, and wicked re¬ 
ports, and fables,of,and concerning my forcfti id Rudious 
exerrifo, parted oner, with my great, (yea incredible) 
paincs, tra ljcIs , cares, and coth, in the fearch,and lear¬ 
ning of true Philolophic ; As, therein, So, m ccrrific^and 
iatislic the godly and vnpartiall Chit Ilian hearer,or render 
hereof: That, by his own judgement, (vpon Ins due co:i- 
fidcration ^ and examination of this, no little pared!, of 
the particulars of my fcrdlud Rudies, and cxcrrifcs phi- 
lofbphical! annexed) He will, or may,be fiitfidcnrly in- 
formed, and perl waded 5 That 1 haucwoi ide if iilly labo¬ 
red, to linde, follow, vfe, £k haunt the true, Rvaight, and 
molt narrow path, leading all truc,dcuout» zealous,faith¬ 
ful!, and coni tarn Chrtfban Undents, r.v valle ktc ntiftrU 1 
& mifiriit iflint vJlh: & tenebrarum Regno 5 cr lembrts 
ifltus Regni , admontem{kn£hmSyon t c? ads aIcJIuu tier- 
mwla . All diankcs,arc moll due, there fore, vnto the Al¬ 
mighty ; Seeing, it fe ploaled him, (eucn from my youth, 
by his diumcEwor, grace, and hclpe} to infinuate into 
my hart, an infatiablc scale, & tied re, to krtowc his trtich: 
And in him,andby him,inccflandy tofeekc,and liftcn af¬ 
ter the fame.* by the true philofophicall method and har¬ 
mony : proceeding and -jfcc&ding, fas it were) gradattm, 
from dungs viiiblc,to confidcr of [hinges inmflbfe: from 
things* bodily, m concciuc of thinges fpiritualh from 
tilings tm.fkoric, & momcntanic, to meditate nfthings 
permanent: bythmges mortal! (vijibk aminiwflhle) to 
luue IbmcpcrceiijeraLiceof immortality* And to con¬ 
clude^ 


ApoiofrcticaU* 

elude, moll bricfcly jby the mod mcruailous frame of the 
11 hole Worlds philofophically viewed, and circumfpcclly 
wayed, numbred, and uicafurcd (according to die calenr, 

& gift of God, from abouc alotted, for his diuinc purpo- 
fes cftc&ing) mofl faithfully to louc, honor, and gloi jftc 
alwaics, the Framer, and Creator thereof. Iti whole work¬ 
manship, his infinite goodncflc, vnlcarchablcwifdomc, 
and Almighty power, yea, his cucrlalling * power, and 4 PjoIc to 
diuinitv, may (by innumerable incancs) be manifidlcd, 
and demonftrated. Tiic truth of which my zealous, care- Is j.i 0 ' m C 
full, and coulbuc intent, and endenour (pecifted 5 may (I 
hope) caftlic appearc by the whole, ftill and due furucy, 
and confidcration of all the Bookes, Treaties, and dif- 
comics, whole Titlesoncly ,arc, at this time 3 here annex¬ 
ed , and exprefled: As they arc let down in the fixt Chap¬ 
ter, of an other little Ilhapfodicall Treatife, intitied, The 
Copcndious Rehearfall y & c. wnttc abouc two ycarcs fincc: 
for thofc her Maicllies two honorable Commiflioners; 
wliich her moll excellent Maieily had mod gracioullic 
fent to my poorc Cottage, in Mortlakc: to vndcrlland die 
matters,and caufes at full; through which,I was foex- 
trcamely vrged to procure at her Maicilies handes fuch 
honorable ouruciorsSc wimefles to be aligned, for the 
due proofc of the contents, of my moil humble and 
pitiful! {implication, exhibited vnto her 
moll excellent Maieftyjat Hampton 
Court, j jfj.Nousmb.p* 

Thus therefore (as follow¬ 
ed!) is y laid Chapter 
dicrc,recorded. 

A 3 My 
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A Letter 

My labors and paines beftowcd at diucrs timcst 
to plcafuremy natiuc Countrcy :by writing of 
fundry Bookcs, and Trcatifcs: fomc in La- 
tine, fomc in Englilh, and fomc of 
them, written, at her Maicftics 
commandemcnt. 

Ol which Bookcs, and Trcatifcs, fomc arc printed, and 
Ionic vnprinted. The printed Bookcs, and Trcatifcs arc 
dicfc following: 

\, Propxdcnmat* ^4phorifiica , De pr.tftantionbus qutbufd* 

Natnrx vtr tat tbits — Aphorifmt. 1 29.— %^4two. r$sS, 
a . Mon as Hieroglyphic* , Mai hemal ice, Anagogiccque ex¬ 

plicate ad MaxmiVtxmn/ (Deigratin') Remanorttm , 
Bohemia ,& Hangar ix.Regentfaptentifsimuman. t$6 
3 . Fpifiola ad eximittm Ducts Vrbini MathemaUcum (Frede¬ 

ricton Com wan dmum ) prxfixa libcllo Mac hornet t Bag* 
dedwi , De (npcrficicrnnt Diuifionibiu\ edito in ltie em,o- 
per a men, & eiujdcm Qommand/nt Vrbinatts \ Jmprefox 

'Ttfanri --- %^A two - *$7°* 

The Brytifh c .Monarchy (othenrije called the Petty Hatty 
Roy all :) for the politique [courtly j abundant recall h , 
and the triumphant Hate of this kingdeme , (with Gods 

fa nor ' proctiring - two -/ 576 • 

y. My CM at hematic all preface annexed to Enchdej by the 
right ivorjhipftill Sir Henry Billingflcy Knight ,in the 
Bngiiih language firflpublished) written at the carnefi 
rcqucfl of fundry right worlhipfull Knights, and other 
very well learned men. Wherein are many A rts, of me * 
ixhcly tnuented (by name , definition , propriety and vfe,) 
more then either the Grac/an, or Korn an Mathematic 
etc ns, hauc left to our knowledge - ttno — iS7°* 


Jpol&gCtkitlL 

City diners O' many Annas at ions, and lnneni h ns C\ t a the- 
mafic a II, added in fundry places of the forcfaid Engtij) 
Euclide , after the tenth Booke of ih tfame ——— 1 S7 0 \ 
Fpifhla prxfixa Bphemeridtbtos Joann is Felde An*It 1 cut y m 
rationem decUraneram Ephemerides conferibenai. r r jy* 
VitniLuc* C amentat tones, Praxeofqi Nucleus quid* . / s 73 H. 

I he vnprinted Bookcs and Trcatifes,are thcic: 

Ionic, perfectly fimfhed: and fomc, yet 
vnfinifhcd* 

’T'Hc fir ft great volume of Famous and rich Difc Queries -■ ^, 
^ where tiiUlfo) is t he Hiftory ofK ‘mg Salomon, entry t hrtt 
y ceres, his Ophimn voyage. The Originals of Presby¬ 
ter J oannesiand of thefirftgreat chm, and hifnceeftors 
for manyyteresfollowing'* The deferiptim of diners iron- 
derfidl Iks, in the Norihcn , Scythian y Tartarian , and 
the other mofi Northers Seas, and neere vndcr the North 
P ole: by Record, written about 120 0.yceres feme 1 with 

diners other rarities —— - *^4nno -- 

The Erytijh QompU ment , of the Perfi cl Art ofN an igau- lo 

m\ kM' great volume : in which , are contained our 
£htcenc Elizabeth her Arithmeticdl Tables Gubernan- 
ti eke for NAlligation by the Paradox ail compafft(of me > 
indented anno 1 r/7 -) and Nauigaticn by great Circles: 
and for longitudes, and LuitHdes^and the variation of the 
compaffe finding mo ft eaftlie , mdfpecdily \yca, {rfneede 
he) in one minute of time, andfametime , without fight of 
fume , moone , or Bar iirtth many other , new and nee de- 

full inn entfom Gubernanticke -- —anno - ff7<>+ 

Her Male Hies Title Hoy all A / 0 many forrain Canines. ktng - 1 r, 

domes y andpromisees , by good ttjimmy and [efficient 

proofe 
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proofo recorded: and in 12 Vclam skins of parchment ft Are 
written: for her CMaicfiscs vfe : and at her CA Uwftics 

CG?nmandcmcnt - anno -— t S 7 £ 

12. Delmperatoris Nomine, o Futhontatc»& P ot entia : de¬ 
dicated 10 her Mate fly - —anno ——-/ 5 7 9 

tj, Prchgomena & Diet at a Partficnfoa , inEnclidis Elcmetu 
torum Geometricornm , librumprintnw , crfecundum^ in 

C-ol/tgio Khemcnfi - anno -// / 0. 

1 4 - De vft Globi Cxi eft 11: ad Begem Edoardum fcxtttm. t 

15* T he Art cf Logickejn EngU,h - anno 1 S 47 • 

1 6. T he ij. Sophiflic all Fallactas,nith their DiJcoucricsjvrit- 

ten in Enghjh meter - anno -/ J*. 

17 * McYcnrins C xlefi/s ■ libri— 24. written at L&nayn— ss^p. 

18. De N ubiurn,Scl/s,Luna, ac rchqnornm Planet arum,irr.mo 

ipfitts ftel/ifcri Cali, ab wfinio Terra Centro , dijhwtys, 
mutm/egy interuallis eornndcm cm mum Magnit udine 

liber a7rc<Au/.T<Koc, ad Edoardum Scxtum , Anglia Rcge . 
-- - * S S 

19. %-Aphorifmi Afirologici - 3 0 0. - anno / SSJ. 

20. The true caufe,andaccount (not vulgar ) of Finds and Ebbs: 

written at the rcqucfl of the right honorable Lady, Lady 
Jane, Duchcffe of Northumberland anno—l—tyS3, 

2 1. The Philofophtcall and Toe tic ad Qrtginall cccafoons,of the 

Configurations, and names of the heauenfy Aflcrtfmcs — 
written at the rcqucfl of the fame Duchcfjc . Anno. 1 / jj, 

2 2, The Afironcmicall,& logifticall rules .and Canons,to calcu¬ 

late the Ephemcridesby y and other neceffary accounts of 
fjcaucnly mot tons: written at the requvft, and for the vfe 
of that excellent Mechanicien Mafter Richard Chain /- 

color, at h/s lift voyage into Mofchouia - anno— / sS 3 - 

2 }. De Acribvlogia Mat hematic a $ volumen magnum: fcxde- 

cim com mens hbros - anno - IJSS 

Jnucnlum 


Apologetically 

Inmntnm Jl feehank um, Paradoxum, D e mm rat tone delh 7 y. 

tteandi C ircumfirentiam Circular cm: vnde^vatde rara 
alia extoga an perfic/qtu poienmtproblemist a. An, tSS$< 

Dt fpeculis Combnrentibmlibrifox — A nm -- *557' 2 5 * 

De Perfpelhua ilk, qua per it if ami vt unt nr Vi fie res. lit?. +6* 

Speculum vnitatis iftm ^Apologia pro Trat re Roger io B*- ij, 

chm Angloiin qua docetur nihilfHum per Dxmohmnm 
ficijfe ejtxilk fedphllofiphum fuiffo mtximum\nxim‘ali- 
terqat & modes htmni Qhriftiam licit as ,maximxsfeetf 
fircs,qmsindofinm foletvttlgmjwDamomornm rtforre 

far mom —---— *SS 7 * 

De AnnuU Ajhommtci mult ip!ict vfu — lib- 2—Anno, jssj, 1 8- 

Trothiltca In neat a — lib -— j- Asm —- sssS. z 9 * 

ixi r ^«0e -T^sd fasKcytuH Sv—- lib — 3—Anno -/ j sS. 30* 

De i ertiit & prxcip vx Ttrfpefimxparte , qua de Radiorum 3 r, 

frafiione trail at - hbrt - 3 - Anno —— s s S 3 - 

De 11 inert fuhterraneo — libri — 2 — K^fnm - 1 foe. 3 2 * 

De Trhmgulcrnm re fit linearstm x ^4 red-lihri- 3 -demon- J J* 

fir At: xd excellent/fnmum Mat he mat hum Pet rum No* 

mum conferipti --- nno -—— ijtf o m 

C'.ahaU Heb raicx compcndiofa tube Ik— t ^4 nno —- is IS 2. 34. 
Jletpublicx Britannicx Sympfos: in Enghjh — Anno . tj6\. * 5 „ 

D* 1 Trigene C ircmbqm Analog ico , Opitfoulum, Mat he- fo 4 

mat scum & Aft chant cwn—ltbr/_ 4 - Amo - tytSy. 

Defied* admirandafin C afskped LAfierifmo, cxlitm de- 37. 
miff* ad orbem vfqtte veneris: her unique in Cali pene- 
irxlDperpendituUriter retrafia y foB decimumfoxtum 

fix apparition^ menfim - Anno _ isy3. 

Hipparchus Redmum - Trait at ulus - Amo. / 3^. 

Dcvnico Mago,&triplici Herode y ebque AntichriJiUno. 39 * 

i— 4 nno ———---/ syo m 

Tenfmdry and very rare Herald/cd PUfomngs of one Crejl 4 °- 

B or 
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%A Letter 

§ r Cegnifvice } Lt fully confirmed to certain* auntUnt 

k_A rmes - lib. --— i_^f nm -/ $ 74 * 

4 \. KsftUntidd /vulgar iter, India Occidentals nommat£) e * 

mendatior defer iptio Hydrographic *, qmm vlLt alt a ad- 

hue awlgata —-- ’-— '&nm — - —1$ So, 

42. L>e modo Emngelij left* C hrifii Public a?) di MofAgandifia - 
hthenduyie writer I ftpdeles A tUmkottvo Ittmen nt 
lihrts diflinlhm qttatmrquorn prmtvadScrcmfsmA??* 
no fir am Putentipmmtqitc Regimm Elizabeth*™ infers- 
huur'Sccmim b fid fnmrws pristati fustfieri AUtejUiis 
confiUjfin fit ores; Ter this, ad Hifpaimrum Regent 7 Phi- 
Itpptm ■ flu art us M Pent ifictm Rommtm—a mo 1 /Sr, 
43 * Nmgathms fid C arhayumper Scptentrimdia Scythia & 

Tartar he litorfi^Jdelmrfitk Hydrographic*: t firrt hurts 
Vit,&CarobLukminrto Knglh ^verfusilhspartes Na- 
minusiradua\cnm admirandarum qtsarrm* 
dm Infitkrum armotatmie * in tilts fuhfolmbmparti- 

bus iaeentinm— -- - - —enno - t $ So* 

44* Hemifpktrij Bore fids Geographic^ fitque Hydrographic a de- 
firiptiodonge a vulgar a if chart is dtucrfi:<^Tpg//s quibufi 
djrtpvcrfm KiUnitdis Qeptentrhmfta litora^ mmgatio - 
ncminfihnmtihm T do no data ——— anno —— 6 s Sj 
45* The Origt nds yin d chief points, of our mneient BjytiJh Hi- 

(hrtrsfiifco nr fed vpan, a nd examined - anno — rjSj* 

4 r % An, idt/tfe £/ difee urfe a bom the R efir mat ion of the vulgar 

hit tin yeere —written by her MaicUies eommandement % 

find the Lords of iheprhsy Qmnfmk - anno - 1 / Si, 

4 - Cert aim confident kmconferring! together , ofthefe 

three [ententes^ inwnkntly mourned as Oracles) Nofcc 
te tofu m 1 Homo H omini Dc/ts: H omo H otnini L upfts . j y pi 
4 8 Dc homwti Corpore,Sptritu > & A mmafint Microcofmrcnm 

t^nmTlnUfphu Naturalls Ccmgtndtum-Itki—typ 1 

With 


AfoloQttkdL 

With many other bookes .pamphlets, difeourfes, in- 
ucncians,and eonclufiotts ,in diners Attcs and matters; 
whole names,uccd not in this Abftra&to be notified;! he 
mofl part of all whie!i,here (pccificd^lic hcerc before your 
Honours vpon the tabic, on your lefc hand , But by other 
buokes and writitigcs., of an other lbit,£if it lb plcafc God, 
and that he wil grant me lifcjhcaltl^and due maintenance 
thcrcto 3 for fame tenor nveltic yearcs next enlbingjl may, 
hereafter make pbincjand without doubt,this fciitencc to 
be trucj Plxra latent fit* hmpat ent. 

Thus far (my good Lord) haue I fet dovvne dn's C*^- 
kgnsyout of the forefaidflxt Chaptcryaf the bookc, whole 
tide is this: 

The Compendious rehear fall of lohn Dee* hk duiifufldttU* 4 ^ 
ratim and proof of the ccnrfi and race of his fludiom life , 
fir the [pace of half* an hnndeedyccrcs y Mw(hy Gods fmor 
and he Ip cfilly fpent , ry c. 

To which compendious rchearfall^doth now belong an 
AppendtXyOhhck two hit yecrcsJu which I hauchad ma¬ 
ny iultoccahonsjtoconfeue^thai Homo HominilDem, and 
Homo Homini Lupusas and is an Argumctyvortliy of the 
dccyphcting^ large difculsing:as may 5 one d:ry ;i licrc.ifter 
(by Gods hefpc)bepubiiflied s in(oine manor very (kange* 

And bdldes all rhe rchearfed books^ Si treatifesofmy wri¬ 
ting,or handling hkherto^l hauc iuft caiilejatcly gmeu me 
to wr itc&publ ifh a Trc aci fc,witl) Tidcj De Horj&tmtc A c * ^ 0 

termUtk: to m ak e c u idc n t 3 that onc A ndrem Libmins ji n 
a bookc of himprinted die hit yeere, hath vnduly confiLlc- 
rc J aphrafi of my Mom Hieroglyphic*; to his mdliking; 
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by his own vnskilfutncs in fucli matterrand not vnderftan- 
dmg my apt application thereof,in one of the very princi- 
» , , pal places,of die whole book. And 

vncnibicil, th.rr almoft three bookc of millC^by Gods help 

yecrcs after the writing of and fauour)thall be dedicated vn- 

btUficiterequtftofanhona- to ,Kr '» oft excellent maiefiy Roi- 
rablehicndinCourt.byfpce* all: And thisTrcatilc doth COI1- 
c^cr^^i e Tsr>incriircc books, ThtfirJlM. I. 
foucrai^ntic :vnJcrchis tie’e tlcd^Dc Horizonte:liber Afathe - 
51 . n*Umcr.ui* BytMmc* maticus drPbyfictK'Thc Secod y Dc 2 . 

Siue > esfeternitate : Itber Thcologuus, 

Dt Brytankjf Moth Imprrio, (J\UtfiphyflCUS dr MatbcmattCHS, 

TheTwra.DeHorizonte^ytettr- j. 

isUmt. jnno, i f 97.- nit at it : liber Theo logic us > Mat he- 

tml * 0 , Manttfru, MdticHS,& HkrotechnieMS- 

Truly I hauc great caufc to praife and tliankc God, 
for your graces vcric charitable vlmg of inc : both infnn- 
dry points clfc, & alio in your fauorablc yclding to, yea & 
nocifyingtheducmcancsforthc performance of her Sa¬ 
cred Maicllics moll gracious and bountiful! di(pofition > 
rdolution, and very royall beginning, to rcftorc and giuc 
vneo me (her Ancient faitlifull Icruant) fbme due mainte¬ 
nance : to leadc tlic reft of my old dajes,in fome quiet and 
comfort: with IubiIitic 5 to rccaine fbme (peedy,fairc, and 
Orthographicall writers,about mc^and the famcskilfull in 
Latinc and Grcckc (at the lc«ift:)afwcll for mine ownc 
bookcs,and workcs,faire and corrcdly to be written (ftrch 
1 menne, as either her mod exceUcnc Maie(lic,*outof the 
prcmiflcs will make choife of^ or command to be finifhed 
or publii hed; or iiich of them 5 as your grace fhall tliinkc 

mcecc 
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meets or worthy for my firtlicr labor to be bedowed mi) 
as elfc for the Ipecdy, fairc, and true writing out of other 
ancient Authors their good and rare wo rites, in greeke or 
Latiue: which by Godsprotiidcnccjiaue been preferued 
fro dKfpoiic made of my Libraries ofal! my moueable 
goods here f S:c* Anno* 1583. »$* # Akhough ihd< my Lift 
to which Libraric , were about 
4000 bookcs: whereof, 700* were ifiiid good fatiwur and ii* 
anciently written by hande :Some 5 KS 

m Grcckc,lomc in Latmc, fome in mincubytheri^chonou- 
Hebruc; And fbme in other lan- K fi [c Urtl Thr e V U to 
guages(as may by die whole Cata- af5 d her mi- 

Tqpus thereof appears) But the l t cflicwillir, ^ hijEl0 ( nor ^^ 
great Ioffes and dammages which ulflZ* lS90ti ‘ 10, ^ 
in fundry fom I hauc fiiftaiued,do not fb much gricuc my 
hart, as the rafh,tcwdc,fbnd 5 and moflvntrue&bles and 
reports of me,and my ftudicsphilofophicall, liauc done, 

& yet do: which comonly, after their firft hatching, and 
diueHnideiiifiiig 5 tmmediatfy with great fpccde,are gene¬ 
rally all tlic Reafine ouerfpreads and to fome, feeme trues 
to othcr,they arc doubcfull: and to only the wifc,modefl, 
difcrcct,godly,and charitable (and chiefclictofucbas 
hauc fome acquaintance with me) they appearc, and arc 
knowne to be fables,vmruths,and vrtcrJy falfc reports,and 
iclaundcrs. Well, diis fhall be my laft diaritablc gluing 
ofwarmng,and fecnent pratefiation to my Countrimcn 
and all other in this cafe; 

Before the Almighty our Gcd $ andyonr Lordfim %ood A f crtienc 
grace f ihk d*y y gn the per ill of myfiules damnation Of I iie t or protcftauX 
take his name w vame herein) l take the fame God it to be my 

£j %itne/e 7 










A Utter 

ivitneffi • 7 hat y reiihallmyhartjvith all my fettle , with all 
n/y jlrcngth , power, and vnderft aiming (according to the 
mcafure thereof, w hich the Almighty hathgiuen me)for the 
vujl part ofthe time ,from my youth hit her to ,1 haue vfed. 
And ft ill vfe y goodfawfully honcft,chrtftian , anddiutnelypre - 
fa ibedmeaneSyto at tame to the know ledge of thofe truthcJ, 
which arc meet ,andnccc(Jaryfor me to know\ and whcrwtth 
to do hit dm we Afaitflyfuch (entice , as hcc hath , doth , and 
will call me v nt o,during this my hfe for his honor and glory 
advancing, and for the benefit 7 and comrnoditiepubhqne of 
this kingdom a fo much , as by the will, and pnrpoft cf God y 
fall lie in my skill, and liability toferfirme: as air nc faith- 
full, and moflfincerely dutifitll feruant , to our mofl gratis 
etts and incomparable ftuccne Elizabeth , and as a very com - 
for table fellow •member oft he body politique y gotterncd vn- 
der theftepter Royal of our earthly Suprcame headf ffuecne 
Elizabeth) and as a hudy [ympathicall y and true fymetricall 
fellow-member 7 of that holy and wyfticall body,Catholicklie 
extended and placed (rvhcrcfoeitcr) on the cart him the view, 
knowledgeydiretfionf rotcclion, illumination, and confop¬ 
tion oft fie /mighty, mofl blefedyncft holy } moftglorious, 

comaiefticalf coot email, and cocfjcnttall Trinity: 7 he head 
eft hat body,being only our Redeemer , chrift lefts , per feel 
God and perfctl man : whofc rttnrnc inglory, wcfaithfully 
a watte, and daily, do very earneftly cry vnto him , to hasten 
his fecond camming for his elect asfake: iniquity dot h fo on 
this earth,abound] andprcuaile y and trite faith with charity, 
and Fnangelicallfimplicily , haue but coldeftender,andvn- 
cert dine mtertainement , among the norldly-nife men of 
this worlde . 

Therefore (herein concluding) J hcfccchthe almighty 
Goiimoft abeundanily to inercaje and con fir me your graces 

heattenly 
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Hilly (though mod; b r icfcly and fpccdily) ro lian t w amccf 
or confounded the feomefull i the malicious ,thc proud, 
and the rafh in their vntruc reports , opinions, and fa hies 
of my Rudies 5 or cxcrcifes Philofophicall : but that , it is 
of more importance * that the godly, die honeft, the ino- 
ddl,thc diicrcct, grauc, and charitable Chilians (Eng- 
lilli or other, )loucr$ of Info cc,truth,and good learning, 
may,hereby, rcccinc temtine comfort i nth cmic lues (ro 
pcrcciuc ^ that Veritas tandem frau debit) and fuitic ient- 
lybe wcaponed and armed with found truth, to defends 
me again! t filch kindc of my aducrfarics: if hereafter they 
will begin afrefh , or houldon, obihnatcly, in their for¬ 
mer errors, v a itic imaginations, faJlc reportes , and moil 
vngodly fclandcrs of me and my Rudies, «[ Therefore, 
(to make all this caufc,for cticr, beforeGod and man, oat 
of all doubt;) Seeing, your LordlTnips good grace, are, 
as it were, om high Pricft, and chief? Etdefiaftkall mi¬ 
ll liter, (vndcr our moll dread and Sotieraigne Ladie, 
Qnccnc Elizabeth) to whofc ccnfurc and judgement, I 
tubmit all my (ladies and exe relies * yea all mv books, 
paihprdent and hereafter to be written,by mefof my own 
skill, iudgementjor opinion,) Ido, at this prefen t time, 
nioft humbly, fincerelic, and vnfamcdly,and in the name 
ofAlmighry God, (yea for his honor and glory) requeft, 
and befecch your Grace, (when, and as coiuienjcndy you 
may) to be well and throughhe certified of me, what 1 am, 
Intm & tn erne ; Hotter endifsime in Qhrtflo 'Rater , (ft 
Digniffimc frchiprtfnl , cognofce &’ agnofee visit urn 
tapt internnm^qnkm externum pe cor is tut: And wherein 1 
haue vfed, doe or lliall vfe, penjfpcech ,or conuerfatfon, 

orherwiic 
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heauenly and endue you with all the reft of lis hea* 

venty gifts for the r' !:emng ycfnfh wg , and comfort ingftoth 
bodily and\/pint ually,his little flocke of t he faithfully ct wilt- 
Sant here on earth* \^ 7 men t 

An Epilogue. 

Good my Lord,I bcfccch your grace, to allowc of my 
plaine and comfortable Epilogus , for this matter at this 
lime. Seeing, my Ibidiousexerciics, and conucrfation j v 
ciuile, maybe aboundantly refhfed,to my good credit,in 
the molt partes of all Chriltcndomc: and diat,by all de¬ 
grees ofKobility, by al degrees ofthe learncd^and by ve¬ 
ry many other,ofgodly and Chriitian difpoiitioii, for the 
(pace of46. yeeres trial I: (as appeareth by the Recordcs 
lately viewed by two honourable wimcffes,by Com mini¬ 
on from her Maicfty^) And fccin&for thefc 3 5 .yecrcs,laft 2 * 

pall, I haue bccne her mofl; excellent Maicfties very true, 
faithful I, a nd dutiful I tenia tint; At whofc royal! month, I 
n ctier rcceitied anv one word ofreproch r , but all offauor, 
and gricc:In wliolc pnneely cotnitcnasicc, I ncuerpcrcei- 
ucd (rowire toward me,or dife on tented regard,or view 011 
me: but at all times fauurablc,and gracious: to the great 
iby and comfort of my true, faithful], and loyal] hart. And j 

(t! urdly) Seeing, die workes of my haudes, and w ? ordcs of 
my motith (hccre before notified, in the Schedule of my 
books, and writings) may bcarcliuclywitncffe of the 
thoughts of my hare, and inclination of my mindc, gene¬ 
rally-, (as all wife men doknow 3 aiid Gbrifthimfelfcdoth 
auoiidi) It might, in manner, fcemenccdlcflc 5 tlms care¬ 
fully 
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otherwlfctlien ns it appertainctli ro a flirdifnll, ectrcfijlf 3 
finccrc j and bumble feruant of Chrid: lefu, 'Hint your 
grace woulde vouddafe to aduertife me. So , I trutt, 
Vltima refpondehmt primis : in inch (urt, nstlns Ant ben* 
tick Reccrdc in btinc annexed (ad per petti am ret memorb 
am,) doriueftiffer Iiauingncucr,hitherto, hadoccafion 
to fhewe that, hi anyptacc ofChriftcndome; tntcfliJTc 
better ofme, then they had proof? of me, thcmfelucs, by 
m y con uc rf at ioi \ a m ong them. (The Ah n i gh ty, there¬ 
fore , be highly dunked^ praiicd, honored ^ and glorified, 
for cucr and euer^ Amen.) 

ButnowCj in of thegcnerall intent of this briefc 

difeourfc,, I moft humbly, and rcuercntly, exhibit to 
your graces view,andperuifmg 7 theoriginall monu¬ 
ment, and Authentic!;? Record , before nidi- 
tioned, faire written in parchment, with 
the (calc whole ,and pcrfe^l, duly ap¬ 
pendant: as I haue^.yccrcsjand 
fomewhat longer, prcfcnicd 
it, The mie copy wher- 
of, your grace doth 
fce,to be verba* 
fim> as fol¬ 
lowed!. 
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\T Kiuerfis Sanfta mam's Ecelefi* filijs,ad qttos frafcn- 
▼ tis lit era ferueutur*funt> Vicecancellarius Catufqi 
omnis' l\cgentium {ft non Urgent ium y Vniuerfitatis Can - 
tabngix , Saintcm in Domino femp it ernam . Conditi¬ 
ons* & merit a bominu in no ft ra Vnt ucrfit ate {Indent ium, 
itfii'fln j;nee\ o perpendtntes ^ cos folos tcjhmonio noftro 
urnandosefiearbitramur , quosfcimttsob crnditionem y zft 
morum fr obit atem fromentos effe, njtifiud benefiaum 1 
nobis cutifi quant nr : Quamobrem y dim hoc tempore 9 if fa 
Veritas t eft t wow ton noflrumfibipofinlat , Vefir* fictati, 
per has lit eras ft gw fie amtts , Quoddde ft ns nobis m ft ri ~ 
fio> loanr.csDce, Artiuni Magiftcr, tndtftanofirav- 
inner fit ate , fee better <-uerfatus , plurimamfibi zfi dattri* 
n* & bone flat is laudem comparauit: De cuius gradu,fft 
Connerfat tone {qua b one[lifilm afernper fu'tt > ) ne qua vfpi- 
am ambiguitas , ant quafho orirt poffit, aftideos , quibns 
hums Vtri virtutes bandfat is mnotuerint , <-ui[um efl no¬ 
bis , in difti Joann isgr attain, has liter as noftras T efitmo- 
n tales confer: here ; zf confer ip t as , publico id cade mi* no - 
fir* figilloy obfignare : quo , maiorem a pud Vos author it a~ 
tern , zfifondus liter* no fir a babe ant, "Eerie <~valctc. Da¬ 
tum CantabngUy in plena (fonuocatione Magi fir orum 
‘l\c{fcuttu?n 3 tslnonTfygentrum, lAcademiapradifta: 14. 
fihnd*Apritis , lAnnali fcbrifionato. 1548. 
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Peroratio. 

T Hc Almightie and moil mcrcifull God/hc I ; acticr; 

for his only Sonne (our Redeemer) Iefus Chrift his 
lake: by his holy Ipiric , Co diredt, bleflc, and profper all 
my ftudics,and cxercifcs PhilofopIiicall,(yca, all my 
thoughts, words, and deedcs) henceforward, cueu to die 
very moment of my departing from diis world, Thatl 
maycuidendy and aboundantly be found 1 and vndoub- 
tedly acknowledged of the wife and iuft, to hauc bccnc a 
zealous and faithfull (Indent in the Schoole of } *rity y and 
an Ancient Graduate in the Schoole of Charity : to the 
honor and glory of the fame God Almighty, and to the 
found cofort and confirming of fuch as faithfully lone & 
fcare his diuincMaicftic,andvnfcinedly continue in la¬ 
bor to do good, on earth : when, while, to whome, and 
as they may, Amen. 

Very fpcedily written, this twelfdi euen, 
and twelfth day, in my poore Cottage, at 
Mortlakc : ^Anno, is PS* cur rente a Nati - 
nit ate Cbrifti : aft, An . is 94 * Completo 
Concept tone etujdem , cum noucm pratcrea 
menftbus , Completes. 

aAlhvaies > and yery dutifully , 
at your (jraces commandment: 

Iohn Dec. 
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Discourse Apologetical 


1594 

Modernization 


ALETTER, 111 

Containing a most brief Discourse Apo¬ 
logetical, with a plain Demonstration, and fervent 
Protestation for the lawful, sincere, very faithful and 
Christian course, of the Philosophical studies and exercises, 
of a certain studious Gentleman: An ancient 
servant to her most excellent 
Royal Majesty 



[Dee is kneeling in a burning cauldron of Hope, Humility and Patience. 

His is reciting the prayer Stephen made after he had been cast out of the city and stoned (from Acts 7:60.) 
Up in the clouds are God’s all-hearing ear, his all-seeing eye, and his Sword of Justice. 

The many-headed beast is comprised of Dee’s accusers and the rumor mill of the vulgar crowd.] 
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To the most Reverend father in God, 
the Lord Archbishop of Canturbury, 

Primate and Metropolitaine of all England, 
one of her Majesties most honorable privy Council, 
and my singular good Lord. 


ost humbly and heartily I crave your Grace’s pardon if I offend any thing to 
send or present unto your Grace’s hand such a simple discourse as this is. 

In light of my petition to her most excellent Royal Majesty, our 
Lordship’s Good Grace, and other honorable good Lords of the Privy 
Council, my sage and discreet friends though it not be impertinent for me 
to explain some of my studies and studious exercises for the past 46 years. 

Second, permit this to come to public new, not just to stop the 
mouths and stop the impudent attempts of the rash, and malicious devis¬ 
ers and contrivers of untrue, foolish, and wicked reports and fables concerning my studies, made 
with great (yea, incredible) pains, travels, cares and costs in the pursuit of true Philosophy. 

Let this serve to certify and satisfy the judgement of the godly and unpartial Christian 
hearer or reader to be sufficiently persuaded that I have wonderfully labored to find, follow, use 
and haunt the true, straight and most narrow path leading all true devout, zealous, faithful and 
constant Christian students. 

(from this valley of misery and the valleys of that misery, 
and from the kingdom of shadows and from the shadows of that kingdom 
to the holy Mt. Sion and to the heavenly tabernacles) 

All thanks are most due to the Almighty, as it so pleased him (even from my youth, by his 
divine favor, grace and help) to introduce into my heart an insatiable zeal and desire to know his 
truth. 

And in him, and by him, unceasingly to seek and listen to the same, by true philosophi¬ 
cal method and harmony; proceeding and ascending (as it were) gradation [by steps] from visible 
things, to consider invisible things; from bodily things, to consider spiritual things; from transi¬ 
tory and momentary things, to meditate on permanent things; by mortal things (visible and invis¬ 
ible) to perceive immortality. 

And to conclude, by the most marvelous frame of the whole world, viewed philosophi¬ 
cally, and circumspectly weighed, numbered, and measured (according to the talent and gift of 
God for effecting all this for his divine purpose) most faithfully to love, honor and glorify always 
the Framer and Creator of it all. 
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In his workmanship, infi nite goodness unsearchable wisdom and almighty power, yea, 
his everlasting* power and divinity may (by innumerable means) be manifested and demon¬ 
strated. 

The truth, of which my zealous, careful and constant intent and endeavor is speci¬ 
fied here, may (I hope) easily appear by the whole, full and due survey and consideration of 
all the Books, Treatises, and discourses, whose Titles are annexed here. They have also been 
set down in the sixth Chapter of another little Rhapsodical Treatise entitled the Compendious 
Rehearsal. 

It was written over two years ago for two honorable Co mm issioners which her most 
excellent Majesty sent to my poor Cottage in Mortlake to understand the causes of matter in 
full. At that time I had been urged to provide her Majesty’s honorable Surveyor the proof of 
the contents of my most humble and pitiful supplication, which had been exhibited to her at 
Hampton Court on November 9, 1592. 

Here is the contents of that sixth Chapter: 

My labors and pains have been bestowed at diverse times to please my native Country 
by writing sundry Books and Treatises. Some are in Latin, some in English and some of them 
were written at her Majesty’s commandment. 

Some of the Books and Treatises were never printed. 

The following are Books and Treatises that were printed: 

1. Propaedeumata Aphoristica 

On the most superior virtues of Nature, 120 Aphorisms. (Year 1558) 

2. Monas Hieroglyphica 

Mathematically and Anagogically [spiritually] explained to Maximillian, most wise King of 
the Romans, Bohemia, and Hungary. (Year 1564) 

3. Letter to the Most Excellent Mathematician Frederico Commandino of Urbana, prefixed 
to a small book by Mohammed of Baghdad entitled On The Division of Surfaces, [which wastrans- 
lated by Commandino of Urbana and published in Pisa] . (Year 1570) 

4. The British Monarchy (otherwise called The Petty Royal Navy) for political security, 
abundant wealth and the triumphant state of this kingdom (with God’s favor). (Year 1576) 

5. My Mathematical Preface, annexed to Euclid (for the first time published in the English 
Language by the right worshipful Sir Henry Billingsley, Knight,) written at the earnest request 
of sundry right worshipful knights; and other learned men. Wherein are many Arts wholly 
invented by me (their names, definitions, properties, and uses). This is more than any Greek or 
Roman Mathematician has left for our knowledge. (Year 1570) 

6. My diverse and many Annotations and Mathematical Inventions, added in sundry places 
to the tenth Book of the aforementioned Euclid. 


*Paul to the 
Romans, 
Chapter 1, 
verses 
19 , 20 . 
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7. Letter prefixed to the Ephemeris of the Englishman John Field. 

8. Commentary on the Reasons for Parallax. (Year 1573) 

These are the unprinted Books and Treatises (some complete, some unfinished). 

9. The first great volume of Famous and Rich Discoveries which includes: 

The History of King Solomon (all three years of his Phirian voyage). 

The Original work of Presbyter John (of the first great Cham [Lordship] and his successors 
for many years following). 

The description of diverse wonderful Islands in the North, Scythian, Tartarian and most 
other Northern Seas near and under the North Pole from 1200-year old Records and other diverse 
rarities. (Year 1576) 

10. The British Complement of the Perfect Art of Navigation. A great volume containing 
Arithmetical Tables Gubemautic, for Navigation by the Paradoxal Compass (invented by me in 
1557) and for Navigation by great Circles, (for longitudes and latitudes). 

It takes into account the variation of the Compass to most easily and speedily find true 
direction (yea, if need be) within one minute of time and sometimes without sight of the Sun, 
Moon or any Star. Also many other new and needed inventions for Navigating at Sea. (Year 
1576) 

11. Her Majesty’s Royal Title to Many Foreign Countries, Kingdoms, and Provinces (recorded 
with good testimony and sufficient proof) for Her Majesty’s use and at her Majesty’s command¬ 
ment. On twelve vellum skins of parchment. (Year 1578) 

12. On Imperial Name, Authority and Power. Dedicated to Her Majesty. (Year 1579) 

13. Prologue and Speech to the Parisians at the College of Rhemes on Euclid’s Elements. 
first and second book. (Year 1550) 

14. The Uses of the Celestial Globe, for King Edward VI. (Year 1550) 

15. The Art of Logic, in English. (Year 1547) 

16. The 13 Sophistical Fallacians [arguments containing a fallacy], with their discoveries, written in 
English meter. (Year 1548) 

17. Planet Mercury in the Heavens. 24 books, written at Louvain. (Year 1549) 

18. On the Clouds, Sun, Moon, Planets and Fixed Stars in the Heavens. (Year 1551) 
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19. 300 Astrological Aphorisms. (Year 1553) 

20. The True Cause and Account (not vulgar) of Floods and Ebbs written at the request of the Right 
Honorable Lady Jane, Duchess of Northumberland. (Year 1553) [Jane Guilford Dudley] 

21. The Philosophical and Poetical Original Occasions of the Configurations and names of the heav¬ 
enly Asterisines [constellations] written at the request of the same Duchess. (Year 1553) 

22. The Astronomical and Logical Rules and Canons Used to Calculate the Ephemerides. Describ¬ 
ing other necessary accounts of heavenly motions. Written at the request and for the use of that excellent 
Mechanician, Master Richard Chancellor, for his final voyage to Muscovia [Moscow], (Year 1553) 

23. De Acribologia Mathematica 

a large volume of 16 books, [loosely translated as on “Precision in Mathematics”] (Year 1555) 

24. A Paradoxical Mechanical Invention used to find a new way to delineate the Circumferences of 
Circles, with which other very rare problems are able to be thought out and completed 

(Year 1556) 

25. On Burning Mirrors. (Year 1557) 

26. On Perspective, as it pertains to Pictures. (Year 1557) 

27. The Mirror of Unity An Apology for English Friar Roger Bacon, the Englishman, in which it is 
taught that that man did nothing by the aid of the Demons, but was the greatest philosopher, naturally, 
and by the ways allowed to a Christian man. He did the greatest things, but the unlearned mob is accus¬ 
tomed to attribute them to the evil deeds of Demons. (Year 1557) 

28. The Many Uses for the Astronomer’s Ring. Two books. (Year 1557) 

29. Inventive uses of Trochillica [wheels and pulleys]. Two books. (Year 1558) 

30. Peri Anabibasmos Theologikon [loosely translated as “The Theology of Ascendancy”]. Three books.(Year 1558) 

31. The Third and Most Excellent Part of Perspective, the Refraction of Three books.(Year 1559) 

32. On Subterranean Tunnels. Two books. (Year 1560) 

33. On Right Triangles. Three Books describing a demonstration made by the most excellent Math¬ 
ematician Pedro Nunes. (Year 1560) 

34. Compendious Table of Hebrew Cabala. (Year 1562) 
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35. A Synopsis of the British Republic, in English. (Year 1565) 

36. On the Triangle and the Analogical Compass. A Mathematical and Mechanical work. Four 
books. (Year 1565) 

37. An Unusual Star in the Constellation Cassiopia. Concerning the amazing star in the con¬ 
stellation of Cassiopeia that appeared in the heavens. It was located in the sky next to the orb of 
Venus, then again drawn back into the inner areas perpendicularly, after the sixteenth month of 
its appearance. (Year 1573) 

38. A Renewing of a tract by Hipparchus. (Year 1573) 

39. On one Mage and of Herod. (Year 1570) 

40. Ten sundry and very rare Heraldical Blazonings of one Crest or Cognisance (lawfully 
pertaining to certain ancient Arms). One book. (Year 1574) 

41. Atlantidis: a correct water map of the West Indies [North America] (never published by anyone 
else). (Year 1580) 

42. The measure of the Evangelical Jesus Christ. (Year 1581) 

43. Navigational maps to Cathay by Way of Northerly Regions, Scythia, and Tartar for Arthur 
Pitt and Charles Jackman. (Year 1580) 

44. A Land and Water Map of the Northern Hemisphere [polar projection], (Year 1583) 

45. The Original and Chief Points of our Ancient British History. Discussion and Examina¬ 
tion. (Year 1583) 

46. An Advice and Discourse about the Reformation of the Vulgar Julian Year written by her 
Majesty’s commandment and the Lords of the Privy Council. (Year 1582) 

47. Certain considerations and conferrings of the three ancient sentences: Nosce Teipsum 

[Know Thyself] , Homo Homini Deus [Man is a God to Man], Homo Homini Lupus [Man is a Wolf to Man], 
(Year 1592) 

48. On Body, Soul, Spirit in the whole Microcosm of Natural Philosophy. One book.(Year 
1591) 


With many other books, pamphlets, discourses, inventions 
and conclusions in diverse Arts and matters 
which need not be listed in this Abstract. 
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Those which I have listed are piled here before you (on your left hand side). But I will 
make plain other sorts of books and writings (if it so pleases God that he will grant me life, 
health, and due maintenance for the next ten or twelve years) and without a doubt show that this 
sentence is true: Plura latent, Quam patent [Slow, but steady]. 

Thus far (my good Lord) I have set down 
this Catalog of the aforementioned sixth 
Chapter of this book: 

The Compendious Rehearsal of John Dee, 
his dutiful declaration and proof of the course 
and race of his studious life, for the space of 
half of a hundred years, now, by God s (favor 
and help) fully spent etc. 

Here now is an Appendix to this Compendi¬ 
ous Rehearsal regarding the past two years. 

I have had many just occasions to confess 
that Homo Homitli Deus [Man is a God to Man], 
and Homo Homini Lupus [Man is a Wolf to Man] 
was and is an Argument Worthy of decipher¬ 
ing and discussing at large. It may (by God’s 
help) one day be published, in some very 
unusual way. 

Besides all the books and treatises I have written, I have lately had reason to write and 
publish a Treatise entitled On the Horizon of Eternity. I have done so to make evident that 
Andreas Libavius (in one of his books printed last year) has unduly considered a phrase of my 
Monas Hieroglyphica, a mistake made because of his own unskillfulness in such matters, and 
not understanding my apt application of it in one of the principal places in the whole book. 

[Dee only uses this expression in his “Thus the World Was Created” chart.] 

This new book of mine (with God’s help and favor) 
shall be dedicated to her most excellent Royal Majesty 
and will contain three books: 

On the Horizon, a book on Mathematics and Physics 

On Eternity, a Theological, Metaphysical, and Mathematical book. 

On the Horizon of Eternity, a book on Theology, Mathematics and Hierotechnics [Sacred Art], 

Truly I have great cause to praise and thank God for your grace’s very charitable using 
of me, both in these sundry points and in others. And also for your favorable yielding to (yea, 
and notifying) the due means for the performance of her Sacred Majesty’s most gracious and 
bountiful disposition, resolution, and very royal beginning to restore and give unto me (her An¬ 
cient faithful servant) some due maintenance. 

Thus, I might lead the rest of my old days with some quiet and comfort, with the ability 
to retain some speedy, fair, and Orthographical [those who can spell correctly] writers about me who are 
skilled in Latin and Greek (at the very least). 

And also so that my own books and works can be copied fairly and correctly (I mean 
those that her most Excellent Majesty may choose and command to be finished and published, or 
those your Grace shall think fit or worthy for my labor to be bestowed upon). 


It should also be remembered that 
(three years after writing the Compen¬ 
dious Rehearsal) I satisfied the request 
of an honorable friend in the Court to 
specifically write about her majesty’s 
Sovereignity of the Sea under the title: 

Thalasttocratia Brittanica 

[British Sovereignty of the Sea] 

regarding Britain’s Imperial 
right to the seas. 

(collected without haste and written 
with swift pen in the space of 4 days, 
completed on September 20,1597, 
in Manchester) 
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And also for the fair and true transcribing of other good and rare works of other Authors 
(in Greek or Latin), which by God’s providence have been preserved after the spoiling of my Li¬ 
brary and all my moveable good here in the Year 1583. 

In my library there were about 4000 books, 

700 of which were anciently written by hand (some in 
Greek, some in Latin and some in Hebrew, and some 
in other languages (as can be seen in my Catalog). 

But the great losses and damages of various 
kinds that I have sustained do not grieve my heart as 
much as the rash, lewd, insipid, and most untrue fables 
and reports about me and my philosophical studies 
(those I have done and have yet to do). 

Usually, after their first hatching and devilish 
devising, they immediately, with great speed, spread 
throughout the Realm. 

Some believe them, some are doubtful, but the wise, modest, discreet, godly and chari¬ 
table (and generally those who have some acquaintance with me) know they are fables, untruths, 
utterly false reports and slanders. Well, this shall be my last charitable warning and fervent pro¬ 
testation to my Countrymen (and all others). 

[Dee concludes with a short invocation, an epilogue, 
and a peroratio (the finishing up of a speech)] 


My last voyage beyond the 
Seas was duly undertaken (by 
her Majesty’s good favor and 
license) as can be seen in the 
Letter written by the right hon¬ 
orable Lord Treasurer in my 
behalf, as her most excellent 
majesty willed his honor to do. 

January 20,1590. 
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